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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We observe with pleasure a Work, published by the Agri- 
cultural Society, entitled —* Letters and Extracts on Asri- 
culture.” As far as a hasty glance would permit us to 
judge, it appears to us to be a valuable acquisition to the 
Agriculturist—and a work which every Planter should have 
as a book of study and reference. In our next number we 
shall take more particular notice of it—wishing it in the 
mean time extensive circulation. 

It must be gratifying to our readers to learn that our ven- 
erable and distinguished fellow citizen, Dr. Matuew Ir- 
vine’s work on Yellow Fever, is thought highly of in Ger- 
many, if we may judge from the flattering manner in which 
it is spoken of in a highly respectable German Journal. 

The Lectures of the Medical college of South-Carolina, 
will commence on the second Monday in November-—we 
hope to see them well attended. 

W e regret that we could not publish several communica- 
tions sent us. 
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ART. 1. 


An Essay on the Circulation of the Blood, by E. Geppines, 
M. D. Member of the South-Carolina Medical Society, 
and President of the Charleston Medical Society of Emu- 


lation. 
[Concluded from page 169.] 


In entering upon a consideration of the Arterial System 
we are met by a great variety of conflicting theories, which 
conform neither to reason or fact. Some of the Physiolo- 
gists, after the time of Harvey, not being entirely satisfied 
with the theory of this great man, (who, as we have before 
stated, maintained that the heart was the lobagust of impulse) 
built up a new theory, predicated in part upon that of Har- 


vey. Instead of bestowing upon the heart that supreme do- - 


minion which had been conceded to it by Harvey, they ad- 
mitted the arteries to a participation in the propulsion of the 
blood. This hypothesis was again submitted to several mo- 
difications. 

While one party maintained,that the arteries were endow- 
ed with an highly irritable muscular coat, another affirmed 
that this only applied to the extreme ramifications, and that 
the primitive arterial trunks were simply elastic, and en- 
dowed with the property of irritability, in but a sparing de- 
gree. John Hunter* was, I believe, the prime mover of this 
last hypothesis, which has been generally received in seve-~ 
ral parts of Europe. 

Bichat, who has written with so much ability on this sub- 


ject, has adopted, in a great degree, the opinion of Mr. Hun- 


ter. In the minute capillaries, however, he supposes the 
blood to be moved, by what he terms an oscillatory motion 
of the vessels, a principle altogether as unintelligible in its 
nature, when applied to the explanation ofa vital phenome- 


. Hunter on the Blood. Passun, 
+ Anatomie Generale, tome 2d. 
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non, as the wonderful zther, which served to sport with, 
and allure the minds of the philosophers of old. 

The arterial system present several very important points 
for the consideration of the Physiologist. They are com- 
posed of three distinct coats, all differing in their texture and 
organization. 

The external is made up of an arrangement of cellular tis- 
sue, very loose externally, and more dense and compact 
internally. Itis also penetrated by blood vessels and nerves, 
which contribute to the nutrition and support of the artery. 
It is the internal, or compact portion of this tunic, which has 
been, by Anatomists, denominated the nervous coat of the 
arteries ; but, that the arteries have no nervous coat, inde- 
pendent of the cellular, is proved by maceration, which con- 
verts this white portion of the tunic into cellular membrane.* 

Dr. Monroe, jun. and some others, say, that the elasticity 
of these vessels, is located principally in the external, or cel- 
lular coat ; and he also supposes, that the nerves exercise 
great influence over the artery, preserving their irritability.+ 
That they exercise some influence is a natural conclusion, 
from the mere circumstance of their exertion, but we shall 
presently see, that the arteries are endowed with but a very 
moderate share of irritability, and that this exists indepen- 
dent of the nervous agency. 

This exterior coat of the artery, though resolved into cel- 
lular membrane by maceration, is obviously distinct in some 
of its attributes, from the common cellular tissue, which in- 
velops the whole body. This fact has been particularly no- 
ticed by Bichat, and he supposes it to be similar to the sub- 
mucous, and subserous tissues, all of which, he denominates 
‘‘ tissue cellulaire,”{ though he says, they are peculiar in 
their nature. 

_As a proof of this peculiarity, we never found in the cellu- 
jar coat of arteries,and submucous and subserous membranes, 
those dropsical infiltrations, and those depositions of adeps, 
which take place so extensively in the common cellular 
membrane. 

Beneath the external or cellular coat, we have the fibrous, 
or what has usually been denominated, the muscular coat of 
the arteries. This is called by Bichat ‘ La tissue peculiari 


* Haller’s Element Phys. tome 1. page 12. 
¢ Outlines of Anatomy, vol. 2, p. 347. 
? Anatomie Generale. 
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ala systeme arteriele.*” It is firm and pretty compact in its 
nature, and is of a light yellowish hue. According to Hunter, 
Bichat, and their followers, it exists most abundantly im the 
trunks of the arteries, and but sparingly in the smaller bran- 
ches, when its deficiency is supplied by the existence of mus- 
cular fibres which they supposed to exist in this situation 
from the belief which they entertained that the influence of 
the heart did not extend beyond the capillaries of the arterial 
system. 

This hypothesis, being altogether the offspring of specula- 
tion, should be received by us, with a moderate degree of 
scepticism. Could we prosecute our remarks into the struc- 
‘ure aud organization of the most remote capillaries, with the 
same ease and certainty with which we investigate that of 
ihe large trunks, I am disposed to think, we should find a si- 
inilar arrangement throughout. ‘This is indeed a natural 
inference to be drawn from the premises,that identity of func- 
iion necessarily implies an identity of situation, and the func- 
tion of the whole of the artery being the same, it would be 
a subversion of all the rules of sound philosophy to say, that 
one portion of the tube is an inert substance, scarcely posses- 
sed of vitality, while the other is exquisitely vital in every 
respect. , 

The arterial fibres pass obliquely round the vessel, no par- 
ticular fasciculi, however, forming a complete circle,t with 
the forceps, we are able to separate this peculiar texture in ve- 
ry thin delicate lamine, entirely destitute of any admixture 
of cellular membrane, which is a circumstance that militates 
strongly against the hypothesis of the muscularity of the 
arteries. For whenever we find muscular fibres, we shall 
find them intimately inveloped in cellular membrane ; and, 
indeed, each individual fasciculus of these fibres, is surround- 
ed, and bound to the others, by a process of this membrane. 

There has been a great diversity of opinion with respect 
to the nature of the arterial fibre. Those persons who be- 
lieve in the contractility of the arteries, took it for granted, 
that the mere existence of this principle, necessarily implied 
the presence of a muscular coat. Since they supposed, from 
a limited and erroneous view of the nature of the animal tis- 
sues, that muscles, alone, were capable of performing this of- 
fice. Hence we find a majority of Anatomists affirming, in 


* Anatomie.Generale, tome Ist. 
t Haller’s Chemist. and Phys. 
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, § Anatomie Generale, tome ist. 


the most positive manner, that the middle coat of the artery 
is made up of an arrangement of muscular fibres. This, in- 
deed, appears to have been the most prevalent opinion, from 
the time of Haller and Albinus, to that of Bichat and Scar- 
pa, Monroe, Cheselden, Bell, and, indeed, nearly all the au- 
thorities, who published during this epoch, contended that the 
arteries are muscular, and the opinion is entertained, even at 
present, by Fyfe B. Barclay, and, in fact, a great number 
of the British anatomists. 

Some, however, have expressed some degree of doubt on 
the subject, and have supposed that from the contractility of 
the arteries, a muscular coat was implied. Cuvier* and 
Richerand,} though they admit that the arterial fibre difiers 
much in its colour and general appearance from muscular 
fibres, in man, and the smaller animals, yet, they affirm, that 
the analogy is very exact in the elephant, and from this cir- 
cumstance they risque the supposition, that this tunic is mus- 
cular in all animals. 

Hunter, as we have already seen, supposed that the larger 
arteries were simply elastic, and that this principle, gradual- 
ly declining in the capillaries, was finally supplanted by the 
muscular fibres. 

But Scarpaft and Bichat denied altogether that the arte- 
ries partook of the nature of muscles ; and the latter, after 
much attention to the subject, arrives at the conclusion, that 
it is a peculiar tissue, differing in its properties from all the 
known tissues in the animal ceconomy.§ 

He does not predicate this supposition upon the mere dif- 
ference of colour between it and muscular fibre, but upon 
data, which aremuch more conclusive and satisfactory.— 
This difference of colour would. prove nothing, since we 
know,that nothing like red fibres can be detected in the snail, 
yet what man, in his proper senses, would deny, that this 
animal is muscular ina high degree. In some of the Galli- 
naciz of Linnzeus, and the muscle of the stomach and intes- 
tines in man and most animals, the fibres are white. 

The muscular fibre is soft and very extensible ; the arteri- 
al texture on the contrary is firm, solid and extremely fragile; 
this is evinced by the effect of ligatures which when ap- 


_ plied to the arteries divided both the internal coats. 


* Lecour de Anatomie Campan. tome iii. 
+ Physiologie. 
1 Scarpa on Aneurism. 
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He thinks that there is no tissue so brittle as this ; and ob- 
serves, that if we apply a ligature to the intestines, it will 
merely produce a flattening, or approximation of the fibres, 
but will not divide them.* 

The effects of disease on the muscular and arterial coat 
are different, the one granulates readily when inflamed : the 
other never throws out granulations. In aneurism of the 
heart there is an unnatural developement of muscular fibres ; 
in the same affection in the arteries, there is a rupture of the 
fibres, with a dilatation of the cellular coat.T 

They also differ materially in several of their other vital 
properties. The one is characterised by the highest degrec 
of irritability ; while the other, according to Haller,f Bichat,§ 
Magendie,|| and others, scarcely affords a single indication 
of the existence of this principle. 

The arterial fibres, notwithstanding the great facility with 
which they are ruptured in aneurism,are possessed,in the na- 
tural state, of a high degree of resistance. If we take one of 
the principle trunks, and drive in with a syringe, either wa- 
ter or air, it requires a powerful effort to rupture its parietes, 
This power of resistance is, indeed, sometimes so great, that 

the utmost efforts of a man applied in this way, are inade- 
quate to overcome it. 

Sir Clifton Wintringham and Mr. Gordon instituted a 
number of experiments, with a view of ascertaining the rela- 
tive strength of the arteries and veins. The former has de- 
clared, as the result of his researches on this subject, that the 
veins are endowed with a greater degree of strength than 
the arteries; but the validity of his deductions have been 
called in question, and the general opinion at present is that 
the arteries are characterized by superior power. We should 
naturally be disposed to draw this inference from a conside- 
ration of their comparitive organization: and this opinion 
has been established beyond contradiction, by the more re- 
cent experiments of Mr. Gordon, and other Physiologists. 

This gentleman experimented by suspending weights to 
different portions of the carotid arteries removed from the 
body. To aportion of the carotid of a man, he suspended 
30 pounds Avoiderpoize, before it gave way : and the exter- 


* Anatomie Generale. 
+ Scarpa on Aneurism. Bichat. 
¢~ Elemente. 
; Anatomie Generale. 
Price’s Elementaire, tome ii. Also, Journal de Theologie, tome 1. 
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nal iliac did not break, until he had applied a weight of 48 
pounds. | 

A transverse section of the carotid used in his first experi- 
ment,three fourths of an inch long,and one eighth of an inch 
in breadth, bore a weight of 5 pounds. . 

He found that when he forced air into the aorta, with suf- 
ficient force to rupture its parietes, it required a power equa! 
to one hundred and nine pounds.* 

Besides the differences between the arterial and muscular 
tissue, which have been already mentioned, we might ad- 
duce an abundance of evidence, of their entire difference, as 
well from their vital as their physical properties. 

From a reference to the intimate arrangement of these 
two tissues, as developed by M. H. Mylne Edwards, of Pa- 
ris, we shall find a most palpable difference. He has ascer- 
tained from minute microscopical observations, that the ar- 
rangement of the arterial tissue is precisely the same as_ that 
of the tendons. 

It was long ago stated by Fontana, that the tendons are 
formed of minute fibres, placed parallel to each other, tho’ 
possessing a beautiful undulated appearance. ‘This opinion 
has been confirmed by M. Edwards and he has been able, 
by the assistance of the microscope, to demonstrate the same 
arrangement in the arterial tissue. 


These ultimate fibres, according to him, are made up of 


globules, which, in the muscular tissue, instead of being un- 
dulated as in the tendenous and arterial, are perfectly straight 
and even. 

Asan argument, which places beyond contradiction the 
difference of this peculiar tissue from muscle, is that, which 
has been brought forward by Berzelius. This learned che- 
mist, from a laborious and attentive investigation of the che- 
mistry of animal matter, has discovered the fact, that the ar- 
terial tissue contains not a particle of fibrine, which is uni- 
versally known, to form alarge portion of the constituents 
of muscle. Beclard,t however, asserts, that he has been able 
to detect a small quantity of this elementary principle in the 
arterial fibre. But we are very much disposed to doubt the 
correctness of his observations, more especially, when they 
are so directly opposed to those of Berzelius, whose success 
in this department is unequalled. 


* Gordon’s Anatomy, vol. 1, pp. 57 and 58. 
+ Additions to Bichat’s Genera! Anatomy. 
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From a proper consideration of these facts, I think we are 
warranted in the conclusion, that the peculiar tissue of the 
arteries differs from muscle in all its attributes, and that it is 
as Bichat has affirmed, a peculiar texture, differing from any 
with which we are acquainted in the animal ceconomy. 

Independent of the two tissues which have been describ- 
ed, as constituting a part of the arteries, they are lined with 
a fine polished membrane, which is continued from the ven- 
tricle of the heart, throughout the whole circulatory system. 
It is extremely delicate and very easily lacerated, and is al- 
ways found moistand shining, and not unfrequently dis- 
plays a kind of variegated appearence, in consequence of os- 
sific degeneration having commenced under its surface. It 
is peculiarly prone to take on this species of morbid derange- 
ment, so much so, indeed, that a great number of persons, in 
advanced life, are affected with an ossification of the arte- 
ries more or less extensive. We, indeed, frequently find in 
very old persons, nearly the whole arterial system convert- 
ed intoa bony substance.* 

Ot the precise nature of this membrane, we are entirely ig- 
norant. M. H. Milne Edwards inferred, from his micros- 
copical researches, that it was analagous, in its intimate ar- 
rangement, to the nervous membranes, but that it is com- 
pletely different from this tissue, is, I think, obvious, from its 
properties, both in health and disease. In the nervous mem- 
branes we never witness the slightest tendency to ossific de- 
generation, which, as we have already seen, is peculiarly 
apt to take place in the living membrane of the arteries.— 
This membrane appears, so far as our means enable us to 
examine it, to be entirely destitute of blood vessels and 
nerves : the most accurate observations, with the micros- 
cope, not enabling us to trace, either vessels, or nerves, pe- 
netrating its substance. 

The arterial system, takenas a whole, has been compared 
to a cone, with its apex to the heart. ‘This comparison has 
been made, from the circumstance, that the aggregate of the 
diameters of the divisions exceeds that of the primitive 
trunks, hence it has been inferred, that the blood, passing 
from the principle trunks into the branches, has its velocity 
diminished. This perhaps, would be the case, if the heart 


* {n an old woman who was dissected last winter, in my dissecting room. The valves 
of the heart and all the principal arteries were ossified. The arteries of the lungs were 
likewise ossified, as well as those of the uterus, which last I have now in my_ possession 
as a morbid preparation, ) T. ¥. SIMONS, one of the Editors. 
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was the only agent of impulse, but as we are disposed to ad- 
mit the arteries to a participation in this office, we can by 
no means concede to the validity of the proposition, and, in- 
deed, our opinion is corroborated by the experiments of Hal- 
ler,* and Spallanzani,t who found, that the velocity of the 
blood was not at all, or but sparingly diminished, even in 
the most minute divisions of these vessels. 

It would perhaps be more in conformity with the natural 
distribution of the Arteries, to compare the pulmonary Ar- 
tery and Aorta to two trees, oneof which ramifies through- 
out the lungs, and is subservient to the lesser circulation, 
while the other extends throughout the body, and consti- 
tutes the greater or systemic circulation. 

The intimate structure of these two systems is the same, 
though the aorta, inconsequence of the greater power, which 
it has to exercise, is endowed with a superior degree of 
strength. 

The arteries, as they extend from the heart, divide and 
subdivide until they become so extremely minute, as to elude 
our observation, even when aided by the most powerful 
slasses. Of these some terminate directly in the radicles of 
the veins, while others terminate in the exhalent and lacer- 
rent vessels, some of which, according to Ruysch, are con- 
voluted, forming a glandular structure of diversified arrange- 
ment. Besides these, | think we are warranted in asserting, 
that some inosculate minutely with the lymphatic vessels. 
This can, indeed, be reduced to demonstration. Magendie 
informs us, that he has been able to force minute injection 
from the arteries into the lymphatics ; the same thing is al- 
so stated by Mascagni, Cruickshank, Marjolin, and others. 
This fact, as we shall hereafter see, tends to corroborate the 
hypothesis of Magendie, which maintains, that instead of the 
office of absorption, of which they have heretofore been sup- 
posed to be the exclusive agents, they are really subservient 
to some purpose in the circulation. 

Having considered the general structure and arrangement 
of the arterial system, we shall now proceed to enquire into 
= physical and vital properties by which it is characteris- 
The first of these properties which we shall consider, is 
elasticity. This is posessed in a prominent degree by the 


* Element Phys. 
¢t On the Blood. 








arteries, and tendsto preserve their cylindrical form, and 
keep their parietes asunder. If we compress or bend an 
artery, it evinces a constant tendency to return to its natural 
condition, which it does, so soon as the force is removed. It 
is owing to this principle, that we always find the mouths of 
the arteries open when they have been divided. ‘The loco- 
motion, also, which exists so extensively in the arteries, is 
attributable to their elasticity. This is particularly conspi- 
cuous in those situations, where the arteries pursue a tortu- 
ous direction, and proceeds from the impulse of the blood, 
propelling against the highly elastic parietes of the vessel. 

Elasticity is a property purely physical in its nature, and 
exists independent of vitality. After every spark of the vital 
principle has become extinct in an artery, and the artery has 
been separated from the body, we still see it preserving its 
elasticity unimpaired. | 

Some Physiologists have supposed, that this property was 
possessed in different degrees in different parts of the arterial 
system, and afew have even gone so far, as to limit its exis; 
tence to the trunks and larger branches, supposing, that in 
the more minute divisions, the muscularity usurped the place 
of the elasticity. But these are mere idle speculations, un- 
supported by an appeal to observation. Magendie has de- 
clared, as the result of much labour and attention to the sub- 
ject, that the smaller arteries are equally elastic with the 
aorta, or any ofthe principletrunks. This is in strict ac- 
cordance with my own observation. I have examined a 
creat number of arteries of all sizes, with a view of satisfying 
inyself on this subject, without being able to discover any 
appreciable difference in the proportionate elasticity of the 
larger and smaller arteries. oe} 

Arteries are much more elastic in their longitudinal, than 
their transverse direction ; hence, if we take a section of an 
artery, we can extend it to very nearly double its natural 
length, before we arrive at the extent of its elasticity; and 
the distending force being removed, it will again resume its 
former length and proportions. ‘This property is by no means 
so fully developed in the transverse direction ; we'shall sel- 
dom be able to extend an artery in this direction to near 
So great an extent as in the longitudinal. 

The elastic power which exists so pre-eminently in_ the 
arteries, tends much to facilitate and assist the motion of the 
blood through these vessels. It not only preserves the cali- 
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bre of the artery free and pervious, but at the same time, 
when distended beyond its state of repose, by the impetus of 
the blood, the artery contracts as the result of its natural ten- 
dency to return to the condition from which it had been re- 
moved by the wave of blood distending its calibre. 

But this property is often much impaired by disease. In 
aged persons | have often witnessed a complete loss of the 
elasticity of the arteries, so far as their extensibility was con- 
cerned ; the artery, having taken on the nature of cartilage 
in this respect, that it was not posessed of any extensibility. 
This is particularly the case in ossification of the arteries, and 
those extensive dilatations to which the arch of the aorta is 
sometimes subjected. [| am also disposed to think, from the 
tenor of my own observations on this point, that the contrac- 
tility, or tonicity of the arteries are somewhat impaired. I 
am inclined to this belief, from the fact, that in every case 
which [ have examined, where this morbid derangement has 
existed, I have found the large arteries completely full of 
blood after death. ‘This could be only owing to an absence 
of that power of contraction, which the arteries possess in a 
natural state, and upon which their vacuity after death de- 
pends. It is also a fact, no less singular than true, that in al- 
most every dropsical subject which | have examined during 
the present winter, the number of which has been considera- 
ble, there has been ossific degeneration in the arterial sys- 
tem, more or less extensive. May not dropsy, therefore, ori- 
ginate in some cases, from the propulsive power of the arte- 
ries being destroyed, by this derangemant of structure ? 

The arteries are still endowed with another property, 
which is also independent of the vital principle, and assists 
us in an explanation of some of the phenomena, which take 
place in this system after death. It has no connection with 
the elasticity nor with the vital contractility of the vessel with 
which it has usually been confounded, butis a peculiar pro- 

rty, which continues to exercise some influence on the ca- 
fibre of the vessel, for several hours after death. ‘This pro- 
perty has been denominated by Bichat the contractility of 
tissue, which he affirms differs from the irritability of the ar- 
teries in this, that while the irritability requires, to enable it 
to act, the application of stimuli, the contractility of texture 
merely requires the absence of extension, and continues to 
act long after every trace of irritability has become extinct. 
There has long been a diversity of opinion amongst Physt- 
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ologists on the subject of the irritability and sensibility of 
arteries. Haller and his followers, as well as a majority of 
the Physiologists of the present day, deny that they are po- 
sessed of this principle: but there are also a number, who 
maintain the converse of the proposition, and declare, that 
they are highly suitable amongst a number, who entertain 
this opinion, it will be sufficient to mention Verschuir, Den- 
nison, Kramp and Blumenbach. ‘The former of these Phy- 
siologists pretended to have succeeded, by experiment, in 
demonstrating the highly irritable condition of those vessels, 
but as their conclusions are in direct opposition to those of so 
many very able experimentalists, we are very much disposed 
to doubt their validity. We do this with the greater confi- 
dence, since Haller, Bichat, Magendie and Nyston, have ex- 
perimented on this system, in every possible manner, with- 
out being able to discover either irritability or sensibility. 
If we apply cauteries, or pricking instruments, either to the 
external or internal surface ofan artery, it remains fixed and 
immoveable. ‘The same insensibility isevinced on the ap- 
plication of a stream of galvanism. One of the experiments 
of M Nyston issoconclusive on this subject, at the same 
time, that it proves the contractility of the artery, that I shall 
take the liberty ofintroducing it. ‘* He applied a ligature, 
in a living dog, to the two trunks which arise from the arch 
of the aorta, and another to this itself above the origin of the 
iliacs. By this means the portion of vessel, included be- 
tween the ligatures, remained full of blood, and in order to 
ascertain the point in question, he punctured the artery, 
about the middle of its length, with the very minute open 
point ofa glass tube ; the blood arose immediately in the 
tube, to the height of 6 or 7 lines, which point, being care- 
fully marked, a stream of galvanism, was applied successive- 
ly to different parts of the aorta, without producing the slight- 
est appearance of motion, and the blood, instead of ascend- 
ing in the tube, as it must have done, if the — contrac- 
tion had taken place, remained stationary. From hence it 
appears that the arteries are entirely destitute of irritability, 
a character in which they differ from all the known muscu- 
lar arrangements. | 
Proceeding in our enquiry, we shall next come to the con- 
sideration of the important question, do the arteries posess 
the power of contractility ? This is a problem upon which 
Physiologists are not at all agreed, ‘Those, who viewed the 
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heart as the exclusive agent of impulse in the circulation, af- 
firm, that the arteries are destitute of this property further, 
than what proceeds from their elasticity, while others, from a 
limited and imperfect view of the subject, have affirmed, that 
because the arteries evince no irritability on the application 
of stimuli, they are equally destitute of contractility. But 
this is reasoning upon an imaginary proposition which will 
hot admit of a rigid examination, for we know that contrac- 
tility exists to a considerable extent in parts, utterly destitute 
of both irritability and sensibility. ‘Thus, in the substanee 
of the bones, which no man in his senses would say was ir- 
ritable, we see the power of contraction displayed. After 
the removal of a tooth, the alveolar processes contract, and 
obliterate the socket, from which the tooth had been ex- 
tracted. 

A few, as Mr. J. Hunter, and Bichat, denying this attri- 
bute to the larger trunks, have admitted its existence in the 
smaller branches. Reasoning from ideal data, they suppos- 
ed, that the influence of the heart did not extend further than 
the more minute divisions of the arteries, beyond which, it 
was necessary for the movement of the blood,to have a differ- 
ent arrangement, which according to them, consists in the 
muscularity of the extreme vessels. Hence, they supposed, 
that so far as the influence of the heart extended, no adven- 
titious aid being necessary, the arteries were mere elastic 
tubes, which exercised no agency in the motion of the blood, 
further than this property was concerned. 

But beyond the presumed limits of the agency of the heart, 
some power being indispensable to keep the blood in mo- 
tion, they conceived the necessity of admitting the existence 
of this property in the extreme vessels. Itis truly humiliating 
to the pride of science to see such great men indulge in spe- 
culations, so preposterous and unfounded, It is the more 
astonishing in the present instance, since it is so very easy to 
demonstrate in the most satisfactory and conclusive manner, 
the contractility of every portion of the arterial system. It 
is, indeed, so obviously displayed, in many of the phenome- 
na of the circulation, that it appears to me almost impossible 
for any man, unless his mind was closed to conviction, to 
deny its existence. 

Ifthe arteries were the mere passive tubes, which they 
have been represented by these Physiologists, and the blood 
was moved exclusively by the agency of the heart, we should 
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sce it alternately in motion and repose, according as the 
ventricle was in systole, or dyastole, since the blood, depend- 
ing upon the action of the heart for its motion, this motion 
must evidently cease during the cessation of the contractile 
powers of the heart, and Mr. James Johnson affirms, that 
this really takes place; that the blood is alternately in motion 
and at rest. But it is very easy to disprove the truth of this 
assertion ; if we divide an artery the blood passes out ina 
continuous stream, forming, however, different parabolas ; 
ihe greatest of which occurs during the systole of the ventri- 
cle. From this fact it appears, that, although the heart con- 
tributes much to the motion of the blood, yet the arteries are 
endowed with a power inherent in themselves, which is suf- 
ficient to move the blood through with diminished velocity. 

‘This property is also manifested in the contraction and ob- 
literation of wounded arteries, and the transformation of the 
umbilical vein and ductus arteriosus of the foetus into a ten- 
dinous like substance. In this latter case, we have an in- 
stance of anartery almost as large as the aorta itself, con- 
verted into a small dense substance much diminished in dia- 
meter. 

If we include between two ligatures a portion of artery, 
from which one or more Jateral branches are given off, we 
shall see the blood evacuated spontanesously through these 
pranches. Or, instead of this, take a portion of artery which 
sends off no branches, as the common carotid, apply two li- 
gatures at some distance apart, and puncture the artery be- 
tween, the blood will be forced out with a jet, and the cali- 
bre of the artery so much contracted, as to expel nearly all 
its contents. 

The fact of the contractility of the arteries, and their con- 
sequent influence on the circulation, is corroborated by what 
occurs in some of the inferior animals, many of which have 
no heart, vet their circulation is as vigorously performed as 
in the warm blooded animals. We have, also, well authen- 
ticated instances of the absence of a heart even in man.* 

The agency of the arteries is also proved by the projection 
of blood, which takes place from the aorta when punctured 
below a ligature, by the evacuation of the arteries during the 
quiescence of the heart, both in the living and dead subject. 
The veins in these cases being always distended with blood, 


* C. M. Curtius de Monst, Human, cum Jafante Geneallo, Cooper Phil. Trans, Wal. 
ler oper Max, mF, 
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by theremarkable diminution of the calibre of arteries of 
famished animals,and those which have died from heemorrh- 
age, as proved by the experiments of Haller, John Hunter, 
and Bichat ; by the considerable jet of blood from the aorta 
of an animal after death, which Haller informs us, he has 
seen extended to two feet: by the mortification, which occurs 
in persons whose arteries have become ossified ; and by the 
inability of the heart to exercise much influence in those cases 
of extreme derangement of structure to which it is so fre- 
quently exposed ; cases of which have been cited in another 
part ofthis essay. This is, moreover, rendered manifest, 
from the return of the blood to the heart, when its artery has 
been tied, having all that portion of the artery below the liga 
ture empty This is a most satisfactory proof of the ability 
of the arteries to move their contents. 

But as carrying with it a force which must produce con- 
viciion in the minds of those who are most sceptical on this 
subject, I will recite an experiment from Magendie, which 
must forever set this questionat rest. He laid bare, and se- 
parated from its attachments to a certain extent, the crural 
artery and brain of a dog. and passing a ligature under these 
vessels, he drew it round the thigh of the animal, and tied it 
in such a manner as to make all the blood flow through the 
crural artery and vein. He then applied a ligature to the 
artery itse!f, and in a very short time all the portion, below 
the ligature became comp!etely void in its whole extent. 

This case also proves the existence of a considerable power 
in the arteries, by injecting the mesenteric arteries of a liy- 
ing animal with alternate impulses of water irritating the 
contraction ofthe heart. In this case, instead of regular in- 
termissions in the stream of water in the veins, correspond- 
ing to the impulse of the piston, we shall see it passing ina 
smoth continuous current. 

Having, as we conceive conceded to the heart and ar- 
teries their true and legitimate agency in the circulation of 
the blood through the arteries themselves, we shall, in the 
next place, proceed to consider what influence they exercise 
on the motion of the blood through the capillaries and veins 

A great variety of opinions have existed on the subject of 
the passage of the blood from the arteries into the veins. 
Harvey, and his followers, believing, as they did, in the su- 
perior and exclusive agency of the heart, attributed this phe- 
nomenon to the impetus imparted to the blood by this organ. 
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But Whytt, and since his time Bichat, conceiving that the 
influence of the heart did not prevail beyond the commence- 
ment of the capillary system, bestowed upon this system a 
kind of independent existence, and maintained that the blood 
moved through them by what they were pleased to denomi- 
nate an oscillatory motion. ‘This is, indeed, to substitute 
speculation, for plain matter of fact, and instead of using the 
language of truth, to extricate themselves from the mazes of 
false conjecture, they neglected its assistance, and became 
entangled in a tissue of the most absurd and visionary specu- 
lations. Had they attended to the phenomena as they pre- 
sented themselves, instead of the empty delusions of sophisti- 
cated reason, they could never have indulged in a conclusion 
so palpably erroneous. 

To prove that the blood is passed into the veins by the 
conjoined influence of the heart and arteries, it will only be 
necessary to perform a modification of the experiment, which 
has been related above. Lay bare the crural artery and 
vein ofa dog, and apply a ligature round the limb as in the 
other experiment ; then apply a ligature to the vein and 
puncture it, as we do in the operation of V. 8. the blood 
will flow out ina full and continuous stream. If now we 
apply the finger to the artery, so as to obstruct the passage of 
the blood, the stream from the vein will continue for a short 
time, cradually diminish, however, until it ceases entirely, 
the artery having completely emptied itself : the vein in this 
case will remain distended with blood. We can again re- 
new the jetat pleasure, by removing the pressure from the 
artery, and by different degrees of compression, we can mo- 
dify the stream as we w ish. | 

Magendie has varied this experiment, by introducinga 
syringe into the crural artery, charged with water of a tem- 
perature of about 30 reaumer. By forcing the piston with 
different degrees of force, he could vary the stream accord- 
ing to the force employed. 

From the facts which have been detailed, it appears that 
instead of an oscillatory motion of the capillaries the heart 
and arteries themselves are the agents, by which the blood is 
propelled into the veins. 

Betore proceeding to investigate the moving powers of the 
blood in the veins, it will be proper to make a few remarks 
upon their structure and properties. They are much more 
thin and delicate in their conformation than the arteries, and 
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are always found collapsed when empty. Lining their whole 
internal surface, we find a continuation of the same delicate 
membrane, which we observed lined the arteries. It is, how- 
ever, folded in several situations,forming a valvular arrange- 
ment. ‘These valves do not exist, however, in the venz por- 
tz and the sinuses of the brain, which would appear to in- 
dicate soine peculiarity of function in these parts. Exterior 
to this, particularly in the vicinity of the heart, we can dis- 
cern a few longitudinal fibres, extremely delicate in their 
structure, and on the outside of this again the cellular, or ner- 
vous coat of some anatomists. 

The aggregate capacity of the veins is much greater than 
that of the arteries, and their trunks and ramifications are al- 
so more numerous. The necessity of this exists, from the 
circumstance that the motion of the blood is much more tar- 
dy in these vessels, than in the arteries. 

The veins are but sparingly elastic, though they are po- 
sessed of considerable extensibility. According to the ex- 
periments of Haller, they are more irritable than the arteries, 
but Bichat passed a stilette down through the cava of a liv- 


ing animal, without being able to discover any indication of 


either irritability or sensibility. 

Numerous attempts have been made to discover the true 
agents of the motion of blood in the veins, but notwithstand- 
ing all the labour and ingenuity, which have been devoted to 
the subject, we can scarcely lay claim to any thing positive 
or certain. It has been successively attributed to the con- 
traction of the heart—the agency of the arteries—the turges- 
cence and contraction of the neighbouring muscles-—the pres- 
sure of the muscular parietes of the different cavities as the 
abdominal muscles and diaphragm—the pulsation of the 
neighbouring arteries, and the power of derivation, by which 
is meant a tendency in the blood to pass from a narrow toa 
more vacant space. Respiration was also supposed to ex- 
ercise considerable influence over the venous circulation. 
Bichat attempts to found an explanation on the supposition, 
that the blood receives an impulse from the capillaries, by 
which it is forced on in akind of solid column through the 
veins, at the same time that the resistance of the vessels toa 
lateral distension, contributes somewhat in the process. To 
this he subjoins the hypothesis, that the ramifications of the 
veins exercised something like an absorbent power, by which 
the blood was driven towards the heart. His explanation 
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is, | think, not more satisfactory than those of his predeces- 
sors ; and, indeed, he himself candidly acknowledges, that 
the subject is involved in such obscurity, as not to admit ofa 
satisfactory explanation in the present state of our know- 
icdge. 

It is needless that I should enter into a minute investigation 
of the individual claims of these different opinions, more es- 
pecially since, as we shall presently see, ail or a greater part 
of them contribute something in the process. 

There is one, however, which, from its novelty, and the 
zeal with which it has been recently advocated, has a consi- 
derable claim upon our serious consideration. | allude to 
an hypothesis which was advanced by Dr. And. Wilson, 
about the year 1774, and which has been recently espoused 
by Messrs. Carson, Wilson Phillip, and James Johnson.— 
‘This theory is purely mechanical in its nature, and is predi- 
cated upon the supposition, that after the expulsion of the 
blood trom the cavities of the heart a vacuum is formed, 
which, acting on the principle of a suction pump, draws the 
blood in from every part ofthe venous system. Dr. Car- 
son has even extended this influence to the arteries them- 
selves, and ascribes their vacuity after death to the suction 
power of the right auricle. 

This hypothesis, however ingenious and plausibleit may 
appear on a first view, will not bear the test of a critical ex- 
amination. It is altogether irreconcileable in many of its 
bearings with well known and established principles. 

Krom an examination of the mechanism of the heart, we 
shall observe a variety of phenomena which militate in 
a most forcible manner against the existence of this suc- 
tion power. We have seen in our consideration of the pas- 
sage of this blood through the cavities of the heart, that the 
auricle and ventricle acted alternately, and that the auricles 
were filled by the influx of blood from the veins, while the 
ventricles, by their contraction, forced it throughout the 
system. 

Since, therefore, the active power of dilatation exists in the 
ventricle, and not in the auricle, the motion of the blood 
could not be facilitated by the suction power of the heart, 
even admitting it to exist; for the moment the contraction of 
the ventricle has ceased its dilatation commences, and the 
auricle at the same time contracts and forces the blood into 


the ventricle in sach manner as to keep pace with the dilata- 
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tion of the ventricle, or even to assist in the process. Hence 
no vacuum can be produced, and this point conceded, as _ it 
must be, from an impartial view of the subject, the whole 
theory must be given up as untenable and erroneous. 

Indeed there cannot be the least necessity for this vacu- 
um, since we have seen, that the powers which propel the 
blood in the veins, are amply sufficient to force it into the 
heart, and even dilate its parietes with considerable force. 

We have also, in the appearances after death, a proof of 
the complete sufficiency of the other agents, which move the 
blood in the veins, for every purpose of the ceconomy, and 
of the nonexistence of this vacuum. This consists of the pre- 
ternatural distension of the right auricle and ventricle, and 

the greater comparative magnitude of the right side of the 
heart than that of the left. ‘That this increase of size could 
not depend upon the existence of a vacuum, and the influence 
of atmospheric pressure, is manifest from the very laws 
which govern these phenomena, it being an inv ariable cha- 
racter of this principle to continue its influence no fur ther, 
than to arestoration of an equilibrium. 

This distension of the right side of the heart, after death, 
was noticed long ago by Amiviliores and Wicss, and after 
them by Sabatier, who attributed to the obstruction of the 
circulation produced by the collapse of the lungs, while the 
blood was still sent forward into the veins and right auricle 
by the action of the leit ventricle and the arteries. 

But independent of these objections to the wr of the 
dilating power of the ventricle in the venous circulation, we 
can adduce testimony which disproves it in the most positive 
manner. If weapply a ligature to a vein as in the operation 
of blood-letting the vein become distended below the liga- 
ture, and when punctured, the blood is forced out with nn’ 
velocity, as clearly to shew, thatno further power is requisite 
in the motion of the blood in the veins, than that which ex- 
ists independent of any influence from suction exercized by 
the heart. Indeed, the very existence of such a power, in- 
stead of exercising a salutary influence, would constantly 
tend to derange the ceconomy of the circulation, since the 
passage of fluid into a vacuum, is entirely dependent upon 
the pressure of the incumbent Atmosphere, it is clear, that 
this pressure would influence the motion of the blood in the 
veins in different degrees, according to their situation : thus 


* Anatomie de Sabatiere, Tome 4, Memoire 1. 
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the blood would be moved rapidly in the superficial veins, 
while in the deeper seated, it would be more tardy in its mo- 
tion; and in some, as the veins within the cranium, and those 
which pass through bony canals, it could not be moved at 
all. 

There is also an objection to this hypothesis, of no trifling 
magnitude, predicated upon the inability of such extremely 
(lelicate and flexible tubes, as the veins, to resist the pressure 
of the atmosphere so far, as to admit the passage of the blood. 
In this case, even admitting the existence of a vacuum, it 
could not influence the motion of the blood in the veins, since 
it is obvious, that when the ventricles dilate, the parietes of 
the veins would collapse, and preclude the possibility of the 
blood passing forward to the heart. 

but setting aside these arguments, we can prove by ac- 
tual experiments, the proper test of all our conclusions, that 

he heart exercises no such agency. 

A portion of the vena cava abdominalis of a dog was sepe- 
rated from its attachments, and enclosed in a ligature: an 
opening was then made above the ligature, by removing a 
portion of its coats, into which a determinate quantity of wa- 
ter was Introduced, which, notwithstanding, this imaginary 
power of the heart, was returned in a few minutes, although 
every precaution was taken to preserve the opening of the 
vein tree and unobstructed. 

Another medical gentleman performed an experiment, 
which [ think very conclusive on this subject. He introduc- 
cd one end of a large tube, into one of the large ‘abdominal 
veins of a dog, and placed the other in a_ bason . containing 
water ; no effect, however, was produced, notwithstanding 
the experiment was repeated a number of times.* 

It is somewhat astonishing, that men who have ever evinc- 
ed such an extent of talent and ingenuity, as Wilson Phillip 
and Mr. Carson, should suffer themselves to be so far lead 
away, by the empty delusions of false theory, as to.advocate 
for a moment, an opiuion, so utterly untenable in its nature, 
and so palpably erroneous in all its bearings. 

Having now, as we conceive, proved satisfactorily, that 
the veinous circulation is not maintained by the influenee of 
what Mr. Carson has been pleased to denominate a suction 
pump, we shall proceed to enquire into the agency by which 
it is performed, and as according best with the plan, which 


= See Mr. Fayden, Edinburgh Journal, No. 81, 275,276. 
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we have proposed, as it is also instrumental in the arterial 
circulation, we shall first consider the influence of respira- 
tion. 

The fact, that the process of respiration exercises some 
influence upon the motion of the blood, was long since notic- 
ed by Haller, Lamure and Lony, who were induced to be- 
stow considerable attention upon the subject, in conse- 
quence of some observations of Schliting, which went to 
prove that the pulsation observed in the brain,was due to the 
motion of the chest in respiration. ‘They observed, that 
during inspiration, the course cf the blood tothe heart was 
facilitated, while on the contrary, in expiration, it was retard- 
ed, and even driven back into the great veins. ‘They were 
also sensible, that the motion of the blood in the arteries was 
influenced by the motion of the chest. 

More recently the subject has been treated with great abi- 
lity by Messrs. Cloquet, Bourdon, Magendie and Kerguadu, 
from the observations of whom, it appears, that respiration 
not only influences the motion of the blood inthe veins by a 
direct action, but also, by an influence extended through the 
heart and arteries. We can, by observing the jugular vein 
of a lean subject, or by exposing this vein in an animal, see 
most clearly, an alternate distension and vacuity of the ves- 
sel, corresponding to the contraction and dilatation of the 
chesi inrespiration. When the chest expands the jugulars 
become almost void, from the ready passage which is ad- 
mitted to the blood, but during a full expiration, they are 
highly distended, and the blood is driven ina retrograde di- 
rection in the vein, producing a sensible locomotion in the 
vessel, which has been called, by Haller, the venous 
pulse. 

Torender this phenominon more manifest, it will only 
be necessary to open the jugular vein, and pass a tube thro’ 
it down to the auricle of the heart. when we shall see, that 
during expiration, the blood will flow out at. the end of the 
tube. The same thing will take place, if we pass the tube 
through the crural vein in a direction towards the heart. 

The influence of respiration on the motion of the arterial 
blood is manifested, by the acceleration of the circulation 
which ensues upon preternatural exercise ; by the increase of 
the jet of blood from a divided artery, during a forcible ex- 
piration, or during the struggles of the animal on which the 
experiment is performed. And Lamure observes, that if we 
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compress the chest, the stream of blood will be augmented, 
in proportion to the force employed. 

From an examination of the circumstances attendant 
upon the influence of the motions of the chest upon the arte- 
rial circulation. We shall see how this influence is extend- 
edto the veins, through the medium of the arteries, since 
we have seen contrary to the belief of a number of Physio- 
logists, that the agency of the heart itself, extends even to 
the veins through the minute ramifications of the capillary 
vessels. 

In order to test the validity of this opinion, M. Magendie 
applied a ligature upon the jugular vein of a dog ; the por- 
tion below the ligature became empty immediately, but the 
portion above was distended with blood. He then made a 
small puncture above where the vessel was tied, so as to ad- 
init ofa moderate stream of blood. ‘The jet did not vary 
materially under the influence of the ordinary movement of 
the chest in respiration ; but when a full expiration was per- 
formed it was increased to four times its former size. ‘The 
same phenomenon took place on treating the crural vein ina 
similar manner ; the jet was greatly augmented either by a 
full expiration or by compression of the chest.* 

From hence it appears, that notwithstanding the fulness 
and distension of the veins during expiration, is due in part 
to the retrograde flow of blood in these vessels,as was believ- 
ed by HaHer and Lamure, it is nevertheless, owing princi- 
pally to the impulse imparted to the arterial blood, by the 
motions of tne chest, extended to the venous circulation. 

A knowledge of this fact will, | think, assist us much in 
an explanation of the causes, which move the venous blood. 

indeed, when we consider the velocity with which we saw 
the blood entering the veins, by the impulse of the heart and 
arteries, and add to this, the agency of the motion of the tho- 
rax in respiration, we shall find, that but little additional 
power Is required inthe process. 

The venous blood is, however, influenced by a variety of 
circumstances, upon which it is not necessary we should be- 
stow a Separate consideration. We have seen that the veins 
are elastic, and that they contract with sufficient force, when 
punctured, to expel a portion of their contents. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that both these properties contribute some- 

what to the performance of the venous circulation. The 


* Journal de Physiologie, tome 1. 
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contraction ofthe surrounding muscle; the compression of 
the muscular parietes of the different cavities ; gravitation, 
and a variety of other agents, all tend, moreover, to give 
impulse to the venous blood, and keep it in motion. It is, 
however, not in the limited influence of any particular agent, 
that we are to expect to find a solution of this problem, 
which has so long puzzled and perplexed the ingenuity of 
physiologists, but in an assemblage of phenomena,the influ- 
ence, of which, though trifling, considered individually, is, 
nevertheless, very great in the aggregate. 

Having completed the consideration of the circulation, as 
it has been generally described, it perhaps might be expect- 
ed, that we should bring our observations, imperfect as they 
are, toa termination. But in compliance with the plan 
which we prescribed for ourselves, at the commencement of 
our researches, there still remains one important subject for 
investigagtion : | mean a consideration of the ceconomy ot 
the lymphatic system, and the part which it performs in the 
circulation. 

In entering upon the subject, we are met by such a mass 
of difficulties, that it is with the utmost diffidence we venture 
to hazard an opinion onatheme that has called forth the 
attention of some of the most celebrated Physiologists of the 
last century, without their being able to arrive at any thing 
which could be based on the firm and immutable foundation 
of experience. We fee] the greater hesitation in attempting an 
investigation of this subject, because the remarks which we 
are about to make, though supported by authority of just 
celebrity, are, nevertheless, in direct opposition to the opi- 
nion of nearly all the Physiologists of the present day. But 
I am encouraged in the undertaking, from a consciousness 
that a man is warrantable in pursuing the march of truth, 
however repugnant his conclusions may be to those which 
originating in ignorance, have become consecrated by the 
sanction of great names. J hope, therefore, that any re- 
marks which I may venture upon this subject, in opposition 
to the received and accredited dogmas of the day, may not 
be imputed to presumption, since my only motive is a sin- 
cere love of truth and the advancement of science. 

The lymphatics are minute transparent vessels, which ra- 
mify very extensively in alinost every part of the body.— 
They are superficial and deep seated, and inosculate very 
extensiveiy with each other, forming, in many places, a reti- 
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culated structure of beautiful arrangement. They likewise, 
at different intervals, pass through the substance of round 
glandular bodies, in which they are convoluted in a most 
surprising manner. ‘These glands were supported by mal- 
phigi, to perform the office of so many independent hearts, 
each one giving impulse to the fluid in its cavities. The 
principal of the lymphatics finally unite, and form one com- 
mon trunk, called the thoracic duct, which empties itself into 
the left subclavian vein, near the point of union between this 
vein and the jugular. ‘These vessels are made up of two 
coats. ‘The internal ofa delicate, though strong membran- 
ous consistence, is folded in at several points in such a man- 
ner, as to form a pretty strong vascular arrangement. The 
external is fibrous, at least on its internal surface, perhaps 
cellular externally, and is highly elastic. The lymphatics 
are also irritable, since Haller observed, that they contracted 
on the application of sulphuric acid. ‘They also contract, 
so as to propel their contents independent of any adventi- 
tious aid from pressure, or motion of the body. 


With respect to the precise manner and situation of the ori- 
sin of the lymphatics, Physiologists differ in opinion. It is 
probable, hower, that like the termination of the arteries, 
they originate differently according to the office which they 
have to perform. 


Some of them, perhaps, arise from the cellular membrane, 
and from the whole extent of the secreting and exhalent sur- 
faces ; and, perhaps, may be subservient to the office of ab- 
sorption. But there is still another portion, which unites 
with the minute termination of the arteries, and seem to per- 
form some part in the ceconomy of the circulation. Proofs 
of this connection between the arteries and lymphatics are to 
be found, in the facility with which coloured fluids pass from 
the former into the latter, when used as injections. In ma- 
ny cases common injections, thrown into the arteries, have 
passed readily into the lymphatic vessels. This connection 
has been admitted by Mascagni, Cruickshank, Marjolin, 
Magendie, and, indeed, almost every Physiologist who has 
devoted any attention to the subject. Is it not manifest, 
therefore, that those vessels, instead of being exclusively sub- 
ervient to absorption, really constitute a portion of the appa- 
ratus of the circulation ? ‘This was the opinion of the older 
anatomists, who first described them, and has been advyocat- 
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ed by Booerhaave, Meckel and others, who admitted the veins 
to a participation in the function of absorption. 
A number of arguments might be brought forward to cor- 
roborate this hy pothesis, but from our restricted limits we 
shall be prevented from referring to more than two or three. 
In the first place, if we examine the fluid which these ves- 
sels contain, we shall find it of a thin reddish appearance, 
differing altogether from the serous and other fluids, which 
they were supposed to absorb from the different cavities and 
surfaces of the membranes. ‘This fluid has the same appear- 
ance throughout, which could not be the case, was it the 
mere excremertitious mass, which it has been represented, 
since this must vary according to the particular region or 
situation, from which it had bee ‘n taken; thus from the ven- 
ous cavities, we should have a thin limpid fluid, from the 
mucous surfaces mucus, and, indeed, we should find the con- 
tents of the vessels varying inevery part of the system. If 
we inj: ‘et coloured substances into the venous or other cavi- 
ties, they are not observable in the lymphatics on examina- 
tion after the experiment, but may be detected readily in the 
veins. Much importance has been attached to a circum- 
stance which occured to M. Dupuytren, of Paris. Exam- 
ining a tumour on the thigh of a woman, who had died in 
the Hotel Dieu, he had scarcely divided the skin, before he 
remarked w hite points upon the lips of the incision. He 
carefully dissected the skin toa certain extent, and found 
white lines, as large as a crow-quill, running over the cellu- 
lar tissue. These have been supposed to be. ly mphatics filled 
with pus. But even admitting the truth of the supposition, 
it does not follow, that because they contained matter, that 
this matter could only be taken from the tumour. It might 
have been formed by the vessels themselves, in consequence 
of their becoming inflained, from their connection with the 
tumor. We sce, very frequently, these appearances in the 
cavities of the veins, when they have become inflamed from 
the puncture made in blood letting, or from other i injuries. 
When we reflect on the connection between the minute 
arteries and lymphatics, and the analogy which exists be- 
tween the contents of some of the capillary vessels and the 
lymphatics, | think we are warranted in forming the con- 
clusion, that the thinner portion of the blood deprived of a 
portion of its red globules, passes from the arteries into their 
vessels, which being destined to auswer some important pur- 
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pose in the animal ceconomy, it is necessary it should pass 
through these vessels in order to undergo some change, be- 
fore it can be adapted to the purpose for which it is intended. 
This, we are disposed to think, is the legitimate office of the 
elands, since it is the peculiar province of all glandular ar- 
rangements, to produce some change on the fluids submitted 
to their influence. 

We have now brought to a hasty conclusion our remarks 
on the important subject of the circulation, in the discussion 
of which it has been our constant endeavour to make an un- 
biassed examination of the different points as they presented 
themselves and confine ourselves, so far as practicable, toa 
detail of facts, from which we have thought ourselves war- 
ranted, in making the deductions which are to be found in 
the different parts of this dissertation. If it should be con- 
sidered, that we have succeeded in this attempt, we shall be 
sratified, but if failure is the result of our labours, we hope it 
will be attributed rather to a misapplication of principles than 
to any fault which they may possess. 
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An account of an Epidemic which prevailed in Lowsvuille, 
Georgia, in the years 1816 and 1817, read before the Medi- 
cal Societu of South-Carolina, Charleston, by Francis Y. 
Porcuer, M. D.* 


In complying with one of the requisites of our Society, F 
have selected for the occasion, a short account of an Epide- 
mic disease, which came under my observation in the win- 
ters of 1816 and 1817, during my residence in Louisville, in 
the state of Georgia. In the history of this disease | have 
done little else than thrown together such notes and observa- 
tions as were then made ; they were taken from the bed- 
side of the patient, and as a faithful relation of an extraordi- 


* We particularly beg the attention of our readers to this highly interesting account — 
of one of the many Epidemics which present themselves in different parts of our widely” 


extended country.—Fiditors. 
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nary form of disease, I trust it will not be wholly uninterest- 
ing to you. Although! am not sensible that local situation 
had apy influence on the disease under consideration, yet it 
may not be amiss to give a brief topographical sketch of that 
section of country. 

Louisville, the former seat of government of the state of 
Georgia, is situated on an elevated plain near the Ogechee 
river, in the countv of Jefferson ; distant from Savannah, in a 
north west direction, 100 miles, and from Augusta 50 miles. 
The face of the country for many miles around, is variously 
proken and uneven ; the soil varies, fromthe gray to the 
sandy, and the clay, very little of the dark loam ; the growth 
generally a mixture of the pine and oak, more however of 
the latter ; the country well watered by fine large 
and rapid streams, on which are erected mills of different 
kinds ; and thickly settled by a hardy and industrious class 
of people, enjoying all the wholesome necessaries of life. 

Intermittent and remittent fevers prevail regularly every 
summer and autumn, and sometiines extensively and fatally, 
attacking alike the stranger and the native. | could not 
learn that any severe winter epidemic had ever before pre- 
vailed there ; catarrhal affections, pleurisies and peripneu- 
monias, were the usual forms of winter disease, but afforded 
nothing remarkable in their character. The disease which 
I am about to describe, I believe to have an identity of cha- 
racter with the epidemic that ravaged and desolated some of 
the most salubrious portions of the Northern and Eastern 
States ; it was there variously denominated, the spotted fe- 
ver, cold plague and typhoid pneumonia. We are inform- 
ed that in its fell career through populous sections of coun- 
try, neither age or condition were exempt ; as though direct- 
ed by a supernatural agency, all other diseases were banish- 
ed from around, while that alone reigned the tyrant mo- 
narch of the place. 

If I mistake not, the first appearance of spotted fever was 
in Massachusetts, in the winter of 1806 ; from there it gra- 
dually moved on to Canada, disappearing in the summer and 
recurring again at each return of winter, and having a regu- 
lar progressive march to the South ; in this way it could be 
distinctly traced, for a succession of winters, still bearing on 
its frontthe same gigantic form of disease. 

That this disease was an extension of the same epidemic 
which prevailed to the North and East, there can be noe 











doubt ; the numerous accounts given of it all agree in the 
general pathognomonic symptoms. The following circum- 
stances, however, has the more confirmed me in the opinion. 
In the year 1818, | visited the states of New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North-Caroli- 
na, in all of which places a severe epidemic disease had pre- 
vailed, under the different names before mentioned. [ was at 
sume pains in collecting and noting down, all the information 
J could obtain on its first appearance, progress and symp- 
toms ; on comparing these several accounts, there appeared 
to be a striking coincidence in the most prominent character 
and features of the disease. From these facts I have been 
induced to consider—First, That an epidemic disease pre- 
vailing in a northern, looses nothing scarcely of its character 
should it progress to a southern Jatitude, even if its arrival 
be delayed for several years. And, secondly, That we should 
never be inattentive to violent epidemic diseases, however 
distant their prevalence may be from our individual place of 
action. 

The first appearance of this disease in the neighbourhood 
of Louisville, was in the month of November, and was then 
regarded only asan ordinary catarrhal affection ; as the win- 
ter advanced, however, it developed a more serious and ma- 
lignant character, and this in a ratio to the intensity and du- 
ration of the cold ; in the months of January and February, 
it appeared to have attained its utmost state of se- 
verity. In that time entire families were taken off, and 
the stoutest hearts were appalled by the devastation it had 
made. As the spring advanced, a sensible change was made 
in its character and appearance ; cases became less nume- 
rous, more mild and uniform in their course, and on the set- 
ting in of temperate weather, it abruptly took its departure. 
It is to be observed that during its continuance, sore neigh- 
bourhoods and tracts of country, suffered from its violence 
much more than others, and that it did not manifest a predi- 
lection for similar situations ; it was often found to ravage 
alike, the elevated and dry country, and the rich bottom set- 
tlements adjacent to the river. No age was exempt from 
its invasion ; children, however, and those in the meridian of 
life, were found to be most obnoxious to it; the frugal and 
the sober, the luxurious and the intemperate, were alike lia- 
ble. It would very far exceed the limits assigned to this pa- 
per, to enter minutely into all the symptoms which this pre- 
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teus disease would occasionally put on. It will only be prac- 
ticable to detail its most usual and prominent features. In 
some of the most severe cases, three well marked and dis- 
tinct stages of disease were to be observed, but which were 
not always in a ratio to each other, either in relation to in- 
tensity of degree or duration; this will be shewn in the se- 
quel. The first, and often the most dangerous, was the state 
of oprResston, here the most sudden and unexpected change 
would occur, from perfect health to extreme disease. ‘T he 
patient would be first assailed by a rigor or severe chill, fol- 
lowed by a tensive pain across the forehead, a sunken and 
dusky countenance, with inexpressible marks of distress ; 

heaviness and difficulty of moving the eyes, so as often to 
give them a fixed appearance. The skin dr y; Shrivelled and 
cool or cold to the touch : its sensibility greatly impaired, so 
much so, as to be sometimes burned by the hot applications 
made without the patient being sensible of such impression 
at the time ; in this state blisters would scarcely ever produce 
their effect. The pulse uniformly small, sometimes quick, 

tho’ more frequently slow and str ‘ugling : on feeling over the 
region of the heart, a convulsive and often a strong action 
could be felt, quite disproportioned to that indicated by the 
radial artery. The tongue, after afew hours covered with 
a thick mucus, and exhibiting a bloated and livid appear- 
ance, and partaking of the same insensibility with the cuta- 

neous surface, so as to be unable to distinguish the most nau- 
seous medicines. The respiration slow and laborious, with 
frequent sighings, and great sense of weight and _ uneasiness 
at the precordia. The intellectual functions very much dis- 
ordered : if delirium be present it generally was the low mut- 
uring kind ; the mental perceptions generally very much 
: blunted, with an inability to fix the attention for more than 
a moment on any one subject, and a total insensibility to the 
existing danger. ‘This state of the intellectual powers resem- 
bled very much an extreme case of idiocy, and would often 
terminate incoma. ‘The length of time occupied by this 
state of oppression, may be variously put down at from 6 to 
48 hours, or even longer ; during this period some changes 
would occur worthy of particular notice, either by the natu- 
ral efforts of the system alone, or assisted by remedial means, 
the most violent of the above symptoms would be mitigated ; 

“there would be for instance, some improvement in the pulse 
and in the respiration ; the acute pain in the head changed 














to a dull heavy sensation ; the skin resume its natural tempe- 
rature though not its softness ; the patient may now be able 
even to sit up in bed and take nourishment ; he is unable to 
point to any one part as the seat of his suffering , though his 
countenance denotes great distress : his articulation is “indis- 
tinct and drawling ; there is much restlessness with disturb- 
ed slumbering. In this state the system would be vacillat- 
ing between oppression and reaction, and was calculated too 
often to mislead the physician and friends. ‘The patient 


would indeed be comparatively better, and to appearance: 


continue so for several days ; if at the expiration of that time, 
reaction followed, he might do well, but if, as too of- 
ten happened, the system after various struggles, failed in its 
salutary efforts, coma, from congestion in the brain would 
close this short but distressing scene. Such would sometimes 
be the overwhelming force of the remote cause, as tO pros- 
trate the system below the point of reaction, and life would 
be extinguished i in this first state of universal torpor and op- 
pression. There were many anomalies in the first attack ; 
in some of which the nervous system appeared to be more 
particularly affected ; in such, there would be pain in the 
extremities resembling acute rheumatism, suddenly shifting 
to the head, the muscles of respiration and the intestines, it 
would often be so severe as to extort cries from the most firm 
and resolute. Another very common symptom was a fixed 
pain inthe scrobiculus cordis, extending up the sternum in the 
course of the mediastinum, and through to the dorsal verte- 
brae, the pain, although extremely distressing, was not de- 
scribed as being acute, or as having moments of aggravation, 
but as uniform in degree, and w ith a sensation to use their 
own words, as if the parts were compressed or pinched. 

In aged people, it was not uncommon to meet with sudden 
and vast effusions of mucus or sanies in the bronchial tubes, 
by which life would appear to be destroyed,solely by mecha- 
nical obstruction to the ingress of air. Again we would wit- 
ness a monopoly of diseased action in the vessels of the eyes 
and throat, in the former terminating in purulent ophthalmia, 
and in the latter cynanche tonsillaris, on these parts disease 
would be insulated, and there spend its violence. _ Bronchi- 
tis was another and common form differing in nothing from 
what we usually meet with, unless it was in the engorged 
state of the vessels of the lungs ; in slight cases it would ter- 
minate in convalescence, by a copious expectoration of thick 
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day meet with inthat affection; their time of appearance 


mucus nearly resembling pus. From this state of oppression 
the system would emerge, and the second, or that of seaction 
be formed ; here the pulse would be more slow, regular and 
expanded, the emptied vessels on the surface would be filled, 
a general diffusion of warmth over the body, the tangue 
moist, the respiration less laborious, and the intellectual 
functions restored to their natural state. 

Il have observed, that the different stages of the disease 
were not alwaysin a ratio to each other ; in this second state 
it would be often manifest, for after many hours of previous 
torpor and distress, we would witness only a common form 
of arterial excitement, having nothing beyond the paroxysm 
ofan ordinary intermittent fever, and ending in convales- 
cence in ashorttime. Again, however, we would witness a 
very different state of action ;the danger which the patient 
had escaped in the onset, was not greater than that in which 
he was placed inthis. The pulse would now become firm 
and tense; the carotids beat violently ; the countenance 
flushed and bloated ; the eyes inflamed and projecting ; the 
pupils contracted, with great intolerance otf light ; here strong 
and fixed determinations would be rapidly made to organs 
essential to life, followed by either functional or structural 
derangement. 

This stage of disease would have a continuance of from.3 
to 8 or 9 days, with little exacerbation or remission of fever ; 
excitement would be subdued and equalized gradually, until 
either convalescence or prostration took place. In this stage 
petechiz would make their appearance ; they have been 
compared to the measles, bites of fleas, or mosquitoes, they 
certainly have a close resemblance to those appearances, 
‘They would in this state have a bright red colour and vary 
in size from the head ofa pin toa small pea ; the margin of 
these petechize would have an abrupt termination, and could 
not be made to disappear on pressure ; on passing the hand 
over the surface no eminence could be discoverable in them, 
nor did they terminate by desquamation, but suddenly, with- 
out any gradual change of colour. They usually occupied 
the breast, back and lower extremities. I have never been 
able to account satisfactorily for their nature and appearance, 
they did not seem to be mere extravasations of blood under 
the cuticle, otherwise we would witness the same gradual 
process of absorption, with changes of colour, as we every 
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was not uniform, nor connected with any state of crisis, nei- 
ther were they present in every case. Dissections would of- 
ten shew their existence inthe stomach and alimentary ca- 
nal, both when they had been on the surface and when not ; 
and I am inclined to think, that they often exist there, when 
there are no external appearance of them. 

The third and last stage would be characterized, by great 
prostration, or collapse of all the vital powers, and would ap- 
pear to be the result ofan exhaustion of the excitability ; this 
state afforded nothing peculiar, a similar one is to be found 
in the terminatlon of most forms of fever. The petechiz, if 
not present in the second stage, would now make their ap- 
pearance, but of a purple or dark colour, and if previously 
existing would change to this hue. 

In the treatment of this‘epidemic, physicians soon found, 
that they had to contend against an enemy of no ordinary 
kind, and he who had been in the habit of managing his 
eommon cases without the trouble of reflection or discrimina- 
tion, had the mortification to see all his routine efforts com- 
pletely set atnaught. A spirit of enquiry was soon excited ; 
the questions were, what is the nature of our new disease and 
what the appropriate remedies? In this there was great 
discrepancy of opinion; many physicians in that country, 
contended that the destructive principle which first assailed 
and threatened the extinction of life, was ofa highly stimu- 
lating nature ; that the system would necessarily succumb on 
the application of this powerful stimulus ; that indeed it was 
a state of indirect debility, and called for the graduated appli- 
cation of stimuli. There were others who contended that 
this destructive principle was of a direct sedative nature, 
which could in a moment of time rob the system of its heal- 
thy quantum of excitement, and leave but little excitability 
and that the most prompt and bold administration of diffusi- 
ble stimuli was called for, by which the small remains of 
excitability would be acted on, and healthy excitement pro- 
duced ; that if stimuli, in this state, were given in small quan- 
tity, it would only tend to waste the small remains of exci- 
tability, without effecting the object in view ; therefore, large 
and repeated doses were only beneficial. ‘This, indeed, on 
first view appeared plausible and accorded at all events very 
well with the Brunonian doctrine. 

The first cases which I witnessed, were treated on the sti- 
mulating plan, and however successful it may have proved 
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in the hands of others, with me it completely failed. It is 
unnecessary to detail all the various plans and modifications 
of treatment, which were pursued by different physicians, 
I shall only give that which was found most successful, and 
which seemed deducible from the Pathological views of the 
disease ; in this no originality can be claimed, as a similar 
lan has been adopted, by some Northern practitioners, and 
with most decided advantage. 

When called to a patient lal bouring under a violent attack, 
and in the first stage of this disease, the following were the 
phenomena which would particularly arrest the attention of 
the physician, viz.i— The sudden change, from health, to the 
extreme of disease ; the violence of pain, with its rapid chan- 
ges of situation ; the cool and often cold state of the surface ; 
the cutaneous circulation impeded ;.the pulse small and i 
regular; the heart convulsed ; the countenance sunk, witha 

eculiar look of distress ; the respiration deep and Jaborious ; 
the intellectual functions disordered. We are of opinion a 
this black catalogue of symptoms is the consequence of 
broken balance of circulation, between the arterial and ve- 
nous system, or in other words that venous congestion exists 
to agreater or less degee. ‘That this particular state exists, 
we infer from the following consideration ;—Ist, The emp- 
tied state of all the superficial vessels and the engorgement 
which dissections shew of most of the large and deep. seated 
veins, particularly those about the right side of the heart ; 
and 2dly, From the success of the means to be hereafter 
mentioned in restoring a just balance of circulation. Again, 
we are informed that our patient a short time previous, was 
in possession of his usual good health, that he was one of 
strong muscular fibre, having a good vigorous circulation, 
and without any evacuation, we find him with a small 
thread-like pulse, and the above mentioned symptoms of 
eat distress. The question is, what has become of the 
blood which had a little while previous been present in the 
arterial tubes ?* It has certainly not been disposed of by ar- 
terial determinations to particular parts, for this state of 
things belong to a high arterial excitement ; we believe then. 
that there is an arrest of circulation, and that to be in the 


veins, constituting venous congestion.* 


* In refering disease here to this kind of vascular derangement, we are led toa few 
observations on the Physiology of the Circulation. lt has been.well observed that “ the 
heart being placed between the arterial and venous systems, appears to be the great 
agent that regulates the equilibrium of the blood throughout both. If therefore, the av- 
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Krom this brief pathological view, our efforts then are di- 
rected solely to the restoration of ajust balance of circula- 
tion; to this end warmth should be immediately applied to 
the surface, and if the convenience for a bath be at hand, 
let that be used without delay ; if not, surround the bedy 
with bottles of hot water, or hot bricks ; warm drinks should 
not be used. An infusion of the Serpentaria Aristolo : | have 
found preferable to all others ; it should be given warm and 
repeated every half hour in small quantity, so as not to op- 
press the stomach. Frictions with Spirits Turpentine and 
the Cayenne Pepper, will be found of much advantage, by 
its stimulant properties it keeps up acertain cutaneous cir- 
culation. After some little time a sensible improvement will 
be made on the capillary vessels. the patient will express him- 
sclf as being in some measure relieved ; “ nature is making 
an effort to cast off the oppressive load.” Blood should now 
ve taken away ; the quantity must depend on circumstances, 
from 4+, to 6 or 8 ounces ; the external warmth should be un- 
remittingly continued, as also the infusion of serpentaria. 
The first abstraction of biood will generally be found to make 
a decided alteratiun in the state of the pulse and respiration ; 
the former to have acquired more strength and fullness, and 
the latter more freedom and ease ; ina few hours after,it may 
be necessary to repeat the operation tothe same quantity or 
perhaps more ; in this way blood may be taken with great 
advantage in the first 12 or 24 hours of attack ; the quantity 
and times of repetition must depend on the sagacity of the 
physician, who should never leave his patient until he has 
safely conducted him through this state of danger. 

By thus gradually unloading the venous system of its half 
stagnant contents, the heart is enabled to receive and _trans- 
mit somewhat of its usual quantity of blood, and a chance 
thereby given to bring about a just balance in the circula- 
tion: In attempting this, however, by means of blood-lett- 
ing, it will be indispensably necessary to discriminate well 
between different states of the system, for we beleive that in 
this early stage of disease, the heart has lost nothing scarce- 
ly of its energies, but only suffered an interruption to the 
right performance of its functions. It is in this state only 
that blood-letting is to be used, and the quantity taken should 


tion of the heart be below par, and dues not keep the arterial system at the due pitch of 
distension, it is evident the arteries must, by their own powers, go on lessening their dia- 
meters, while the balance of blood is thus thrown on the venous system, which js yot 
“mptred in due time and degree by the heart:- Hence this venous congestion.” 
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be small, and repeated as occasion may require ; by this 
means the active powers of the heart goes on untouched ; in 
fact by thus lessening the press of blood, which exists in the 
right auricle and corresponding veins, an increased and well 
directed action will be given tothe heart; but if too much 
blood be taken at once, or too often repeated, the consequence 
will be that the energies of the beart will then become lessen- 
ed (which it should be our great object to preserve unimpair- 
ed) and we make it a debilitating’ process. 

There is another state of the system to be distinguishe] 
from that where blood letting is to be used. When the 
heart has long struggled in vain to regain its natu- 
ral action, like other muscles that have been unduly exert- 
ed, it must fall into a state of indirect debiliiy ; this state we 
may detect from the very small, and compressible pulse, the 
lessened action to be felt over the region of the heart, toge- 
ther with the sinking appearance ofthe whole system, at the 
same time taking into consideration the violence and dura- 
tion of the attack ; here blood-letting would only tend to re- 
duce the small remains of excitement, and hasten the fatal 
termination of the case. If any thing can be done in this 
forlorn State, it must be by the use of stimulants, such as the 
Vol: Alkali, wine, brandy, &c. and the external application 
of Turpentine and Cayenne Pepper, this should be used ex- 
tensively over the surface. In using both depleting and sti- 
mulating measures in the first stage of this disease, | would 
wish to be distinctly understood ; in one state of the system 
I believe the debility to be only apparent, that there exists a 
latent degr¢e of excitement, which can be drawn out and dit- 
fused, by depleting means, but if this timely assistance is not 
rendered, real debility will follow, from the long continued 
and suffocated action, and which then demands the appro- 
priate applications for a state of worn out action. 

Although blood-letting was considered as bearing a most 
important part in the management of this first stage of dis- 
ease, yet it was not found necessary to resort to it in every 
case, even ofa violent character ; in the weakly and delicate, 
sudorifics aided by external warmth, and stimulating embro- 
cations, were often found to accomplish all that was neces- 
sary. Blood-letting was particularly called for, in the ple- 
thoric and robust, and those of song muscular fibre, accus- 
tomed to active scenes of life. Where the attack was mild 
and no great derangement manifest in the circulation, an 
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early emetic followed by sudorific means, would often cut 
short the state of oppression, and bring on that of reaction ; 
in extreme cases, however, emetics were not found to an- 
swer, it was often impracticable to make them act on the sto- 
mach in the way of full vomiting, and even when they did 
it appeared to be entirely a local operation, without bringing 
into sympathetic action other parts of the system, for which 
emetic operations are so often beneficial; the sympathies 
here between different parts of the body, would appear to be 
endrety dissolved. 

After repeated trials of blisters in this state, they were en- 
tirely laid aside from the uncertainty of their operation, and 
the time required for their effects. “he combination of the 
turpentine and the Cayenne pepper, was found to have a 
supcriority over every other external stimulant; it was prompt 
in its operation and its effects‘could be kept up and extend- 
ed at pleasure ;it wasoften a powerful means of restoring 
the broken sympathies of the body, and thereby enabling re- 
medial measures to be directed to one part, through the medi- 
um ofanother. In those cases where the nervous system 
appeared to suffer the first shock from disease, and the at- 
tendant pain very severe, laudanum, in combination with the 
gum camphor and James’ powder, was found of the utmost 
advantage, at the same time that the sweating process, by 
means of external warmth and the serpentaria was assidu- 
ously continued. It was generally observed that chose cases, 
attended by severe pain, were by no means of che most dan- 
gerous character, in such there would be less of vascular de- 
rangement, and the system could the more easily rise from 
the first shock which it had received. 

From the foregoing account, it will appear that the first 
stage of this disease: was marked by the greatest anomalies, 
and involved in it, symptoms which lead to the most Opposite 
pathological views, at the same time that its sudden invasion 
and speedy extinction of lifr, gave to it a character of the 
highest malignity. I shoald have observed, that the blood 
drawn in the first stage of this disease, did not in a single in- 
stance put on the buffy coat, it was always of a dark colour, 
and would seldom come out in a full stream, but merely tric- 
kle down the arm. 

Of the management of the state of reaction or excitement 
I shall say but little, it was an open plain form of febrile ac- 
tion, which required but ordinary means. It was, however, 
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necessary to keep a watchful eye on its progress ; when this 
State was fairly established, it became important to attend to 
the following circumstances :—Ist, ‘The degree of arterial 
excitement then present, and 2dlv, whether there existed lo- 
cal determinations, and to what parts ; in a few words then 
the indications would be to reduce excitement, and take off 
those determinations, to organs essential to life; in fulfiling 
these indications, blood-letting was found indispensably ne- 
cessary, and its use was often carried to the point of complete 
relaxation. 

The blood drawn in this state would generally have the 
buffy coat, and the usual cupped surface. After a subdued 
excitement, blisters would come in very well, and act an im- 
portant part in extinguishing any remains of local affec- 
t10n. 

In the last stage, where there existed a prostration of all 
the vital powers, the Vol: Alkali, alternated with wine, and 
the external use of stimulants, were found the best re- 
sorts. 

In the administration of the Vol: Alkali, | would just ob- 
serve, that its good effects depends very much on its being 


given at short intervals, for its stimulant effects are but of 


short duration, and to obtain its full powers, the impression 
from one dose should not vanish before another is made. 
Opportunities for post mortem examinations were not as 
great as coula have been desired ; in such, however, as_ were 
made, from the termination of disease in the first stage, the 
following were the appearances usually found to exist :-—The 
small veins throughuut the cerebral mass much engorged ; 
the longitudinal and }tteral sinuses, with the jugular veins, 
filled with blood of a dark colour ; the right auricle aud the 
two cavas in the same state’; very little blood was found in 
the pulmonary veins, or left auricle and ventricle. Where 
death took place in the second stage of the disease, it was 
usually from the functional or structural derangement of 
some organ essential to life, as the brain or lungs ; in the 
forme!, from effusion in the ventricles, or between the dura 
and pia mater; in the lungs, the bronchial tubes would be 
found inflamed, and the mucous membrane s0 much thicken- 


.ed as to obliterate the cana! ; or they would be found in a 
’ state of ulceration, with a considerable discharge of pus or 


sanies. To have entered minutely into a history of all the 
varying symptoms of this disease, with the reflections and 
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pu hological considerations deducible therefrom, would have 
eccupied more time than is allowable on an occasion of this 
hind. . 


——— © <i> o—— 
ART. If. 


A Letier to the Viditor of the London Medical Repository, 
from Authony ‘Todd Thomson, AL. D. F. L. S. §e. $c. 
containing a Case of Iritative Fever, arising from a Scratch 
receivedin a Morbid Dissection ; with Remarks on the Na- 
ture and Treatment of similar Cuses. 


Dean Str,—Whatever may be the cause, the fact is well 
ascertained, that more Medical Practitioners have suffered 
from accidents depending upon morbid dissections within 
these last ten years, than for halfa century before the com- 
mencement of that period ; yet, it isa remarkable circum- 
stance, that, amongst the numbers who have recovered from 
these accidents, no individual has published his case for the 
benefit of the Profession. Having lately almost lost my life 
from an accident of the above-mentioned kind, I shall endea- 
vour to supply the desideratum which I have noticed, by giv- 
ing you a detailed account of my own case, with a few re- 
marks on the nature and treatment of similar cases. 

Early in the month of November last (1824), I was re- 
quested to see a lady who had been labouring, for ten days, 
uuder a severe inflammatory affection. | found her in a state 
of extreme danger ; and, indeed, so hopeless was the case, that 
I hesitated to use the lancet, on which alone, however, any 
prospect of benefit depended ; for although she had been pre- 
viously bled, both topically with leeches and at the arm. yet, 
the excitement was such that nothing but further depletion 
promised even a shadow of success. She was, accordingly, 
bled to the amount of twenty ounces and purged freely ; but 
she died on the following day. I may mention, that the in- 
flammation under which she laboured, when my advice was 
demanded, was pleuritic ; but, as her friends informed ‘if 
that her head had been previously the seat of the dis®ése, 
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and it was only wheu the pain Ieft the head that the pleura 
became affected, | concluded that the disease was Rieuma- 
tism, and that ber dissolution was to be attributed to the 
metastasis which, sometimes, occurs inthe acute form of that 
complaiat. It may be proper to mention, also, that the arm 
in which she had been bled, previously to my seeing her, 
was painful, much swelled, and displayed all the symptoms 
of inflanrmation of the vein ; to relieve which, it bad been 

oulticed and kept cool with an evaporating lotion. She 
had been delirious during the night before the day in which 
] saw her ; but, at the time of my visit, she was perfectly col- 
lected, and continued so until the moment of her death, 
which was unattended by any struggle or convulsion. On 
the secona morning, at half past seven o'clock, thirty-two 
hours after her death, | opened the body. 

The stomach, although it was greatly distended with fla- 
tus, yet, was perfectly healthy in appearance ; as was the li- 
ver, the pancreas, the spleen, and, with the exception of one 
of the ovaria, every abdominal viscus. ‘The uterus was un- 
impregnated, and the os tincee completely pervious ; the right 


-ovarium was rather larger than usual ; and a hydatid, the 


size of a pea, was appended to it by a kind of ligament. | 
particularly notice the unimpregnated state of the uterus, be- 
cause an opinion prevails, that much of the danger arising 
from the wounds reeeived in morbid dissections depends on 
something connected with the puerperal state. On opening 
the thorax, its left cavity was found to contain about a quart 
of bloody serum. The pleura costalis, from the third to the 
seventh rib, and from the spine to about the breadth of the 
hand distant from the sternum, bore evident marks of violent 
inflammatory action having recently existed, as did also the 
pleura pulmonum, corresponding to the above-mentioned 
space : both were covered with a reticulated web of coagu- 
lable lymph, but in no place did they adhere. ‘The greater 
part of the principal lobe of the left division of the lungs was 
turgid with blood. ‘There were no other appearances indi- 
cative of disease in any part of the body. 

No accident occurred, either to myself or to the young 
gentlemen who assisted me, in the dissection ; but, in sewing 
up the body, baving, improvidently, furnished ourselves with 
curved needles only, I received a slight scratch on the first 
joint of the fore-finger of the right hand, owing to the needle 
turning suddenly round whilst [ was forcing it through the 
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integuments of the body. The wound was so slight that I 
paid no attention to it at the time it occurred ; nor was it 
sufficient to attract my notice until the evening, twelve hours 
afterwards, when it excited a slight degree of pain and ap- 
peared a little inflamed. The pain, howev er, Increased to- 
wards bed tine : awoke me after [ had been asleep two 
hours only ; kept me awake the rest of the night, and was 
accompanied with very profuse perspiration. In the morn- 
ing the finger was considerably inflamed, and a small white 
spot appear ed in the centre of the scratch, from which, on 
opening it with the point of a lancet, | squeezed a globule of 
pus. ‘The finger was so much reliev ed after this slight ope- 
ration, that | regarded the wound unworthy of farther no- 
tice: but, during my professional visits in the forenoon, [ 
was attacked with rigors ; my strength gradually failed, and 
my system became evidently ‘under the influence of incipient 
fever. 1, nevertheless, continued my visits, although I was, 
at length, scarcely able to ascend a stair; and, on returning 
home at two o’clock in the afterdadn, | fainted as | was 
giving ny orders to wy assistant ; but being laid upon a sofa, 
[ soon revived, and became sensible of ‘the nature of my 
alarming condition. 

Although my mind was weakened by the state of my bo- 
dy, | was : suftic iently collected to reflect, that as extreme 
prostration of strength was the most marked symptom of my 
attack, the best me thod of meeting it was to attempt to rouse 
the nervous energy, and, at the same time, to clear out the 
bowels: | therefore ordered for myselfa mixture containing 
camphor, ammonia, and wine ofcolchicum ; and had taken 
two doses of it before my friend Dr. Granville, who had been 
sent for on the occasion, arrived. [ could not convey a 
more accurate idea of my sensations to the Doctor, than by 
comparing them to those which are said to result from the 
hite of a Cobra di capella, or other venomous serpent ; or to 
those which | had once heard described by a person who 
had taken an overdose of Prussic acid. ‘The debility, be- 
sides being excessive, was accompanied by such a feeling as 
I conceive must attend the approach of death, at the close of 
a disease of debility. The respiration was laborious, and 
accompanied by an acute pain under the xiphoid cartilage, 
extending toa short distance along the sfernum ; while the 
pulse was quick, vacillating, and struggling, with occasion- 
al hard throbs, ¢ which,” to use Dr. Granville’s words, 
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‘¢ would have authorised bleeding in the hands ofan inexpe- 
rienced practitioner ”’ 

Dr. Granville concurred in the principle which had guided 
me in-prescribing for myself, but disapproved of the colehi- 
cum ; and, instead of the mixture which | w as taking, or- 
dered for me a bolus composed of three grains Camphor 
and four grains Cayenne pepper ; aud, as my extremities 
were cold, the entire surface of the body pale, and the fea- 
tures shrunk and cadaverous, he directed the feet to be bath- 
ed in hot water previous to my being conveyed to bed. ‘The 
prostration of strength was, however, so great, that this 
could be effected only whilst 1 remained in “the recumbent 
posture, in which position, also, my clothes were obliged to 
be taken off. The wounded finger was poulticed. 

The bolus, which was repeated, and the pediluvium pro- 
duced that reaction which was expected, and [ obtained some 
sleep during the night. On the tellowing day the pulse was 
upwards of 130, but small ; the skin hot and ‘dry ; and there 
was some degree of delirium ; but these symptoms, as well 
as the pain under the xiphoid cartilage, which was still felt, 
although in an inferior degree, in the morning of this day, 
subsided as the bowels were treely opened, by a Calomel bo- 
lus and a brisk purgative, composed of a scruple of jalap and 
halfa dram of supertartrate of potass, which Dr. Granville 
had prescribed. The pain of the finger, which was now 
swelled, stiff, and inflamed, was less severe than I anticipat- 
‘ ed ; but it extended up the arm, aud was slightly felt in the 
axilla. Anev aporating lotion was substituted for the poul- 
tice ; and three grains of James’s powder were ordered this 
evening in combination with four cf extract of henbane, in- 
stead of the Cayenne pepper. I slept better this night ; and, 
by continuing the use of the pills, and maintaining the full 
action of the bowels for the three following days, | was so 
much relieved as to be able to sit up for a few hours and to 
take a little nourishment on the fifth day ; and, on the sixth, 
I considered myself out of all danger. The pain of the fin- 
ger, which had hitherto given me but little uneasiness, began 
now to be excruciating; and, notwithstanding the use of 
warm fomentations and poultices, increased to a de ‘gree 
which was almost insupportable. The seat of pain, how- 
ever, was not the wounded part ; but nearly an inch above 
it, in the second phalanx of the finger. My friend, Mr. Bro- 
die, saw melate in the evening, in conjunction with Dr. 
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Granville ; and as it was supposed that suppuration had be- 
cun under the fascia, it was determined to lay it open by a 
free incision down to the bone, which was accordingly done 
by Mr. Brodie ; and the hand was afterwards exposed to the 
Influence of the steam of boiling water. Scarcely more pus 
than was sufficient to cover the point of the lancet was eva- 
cuated ; but by continuing the steaming, at intervals, for se- 
veral days, the parts suppurated freely, and my recovery was 
completed. At the end of ten days [ was again able to re- 
new ny professional avocations, although some weeks elaps- 
ed before the debility in which I was left by the disease 
was entirely overcome. I ought to mention that the middle 
finger of my left hand, on which a small morsel of the cuti- 
cle close to the nail was separated, forming what is vulgarly 
termed “ahang nail,” became inflamed, suppurated, and 
cast the nail. 

The following corollaries are deduced from the facts con- 
nected with the origin and progress of this case :— 

Ist, It is evident that diseases of an inflammatory nature, 
affecting the serous membranes, even when unconnected 
wuh the puerperal state, generate a virus, which continues ac- 
tive for some time after the death of the individual ; and is 
capable, when introduced into the living system by inocula- 
tion, of exciting a dangerous degree of irritative fever. 

2d, It is probable. however, thata certain predisposition 
ofthe body of the dissector may be necessary for the produc- 
tion of this effect. 

[In my own case, my health was not in the best state at the 
time of my receiving the scratch, as | had been previously 
much harassed both in body and mind, by the extent and 
nature of my professional duties. 

3d, That the effect of the introduction of this virus into 
wounds, or chops, or abrasions of the cuticle of the hands in 
dissection, is local inflammation and the production of a si- 
milar virus in the part, which, being absorbed into the sys- 
tem, diminishes so greatly the nervous energy, as nearly to 
destroy the action of the heart ; and, thence, to produce con- 
gestions inthe vascular trunks highly detrimental to the 
powers of life, and which prove not unfrequently fatal. 

If these corollaries be correct, two questions of great im- 
portance present themselves for consideration :—Ist, {In what 
manner, independent of care in avoiding wounds, is the in- 


fluence of this virus to be guarded against in dissection ? 
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2d, When inoculation has taken place, what phan of treat- 
ment is likely to prove most beneficial in overcoming the dis- 
ease which follows ° 

In considering the first query, it is obvious, that no deserip- 
tion of gloves, nor any coverings for the hands of a similar 
nature, can be employed by the dissector ; but [am ot opi- 
nion, that the hands, if chopped or abraded, might be pro- 
tected by rubbing them over with oil. Tt is a well-known 
fact, that the oil coolies at Tunis are rendered insusceptible 
of the contagion of plague owing to their bodies being con- 
stantly covered with oil, which can be explained only on the 
principle of non-contact ; aud as oil is impermeable by wate- 
ry fluids, the probability is, that it would secure the chopped 
or abraded hands of the anatoinist, in morbid dissections, on 
the same principle. But it cannot secure him from being 


wounded either by the scalpel, the needle, or the edges ot 


fractured or of carious bones, or from the consequent inocu- 
lation ; and, thence, the necessity of the second query. 


The wounds which are received in morbid dissections are 


seldom deep, and most frequently do not penetrate through 
the cutis vera. When this is the case, perhaps the most cer 

tain mode of preventing the threatened cvil would be, in- 
stantly, to cut out the portion of wounced skin with a clean 
scalpel, and to encourage a flow of blood by bathing it with 
warm water. Sometimes, however, scratches are received 
unconsciously, owing to the attention of the dissector being 
deeply engaged in the investigation of his subject; and the 
first notice he receives of the injury is from the local inflam- 
mation of the wounded part. It is then too late to have re- 
course to excision : what mode of treatment, therefore, should 
be adopted ? Were I to reason from my own case only, J 
might consider it sufficient to refer to the treatment which it 


wdetails ; but the Profession has been instructed, by experi- 


ence, not to depend upon the result of single cases. Ifthe 
view, however, which has been given of the nature of the 
attack be correct—if the first effect of the absorption of the 
virus be to diminish the nervous energy, and, by thus wea- 
kening the moving powers of the blood, to permit congestions 
in the trunks of the vascular system,—it is evident, that, un- 


less the balance of the circulation be restored, the functions of 


life cannot be continued. Reaction may take place by the 
powers of the habit; or the congestion may be removed by 
bleeding ; or it may be overcome by reaction induced dy 
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rousing the nervous system by artificial stimuli, as in the case 
before us. If we trust to the powers of the habit, it is im- 
possible to calculate upon the consequences : the resulting 
fever may be sufiicient to endanger life ; or organic mischief 
may oceur, Which would ultimately destroy it; and it is un- 
necessary, therefore, to reason upon the probable effects of 
the vis medicatrix in cases of this description. It only re- 
mains, therefore, to estimate the comparative advantages of 
bleeding and of stimuli. ‘The opening a vein in the arm 
will undoubtedly relieve congestions in the yascular trunks 
within the thorax and abdomen; but if these congestions 
fave arisen from the nervous energy being diminished, by 
the introduction into the habit of a virus operating as a pow- 
erful sedative, it may be doubtful whether, after they have 
heen thus relieved, the balance of the circulation will be 
maintained. If the moving power of the vascular system 
depends on nervous energy, the mere unloading the great 
vascular trunks, in which the blood has-accumulated from 
the action of the heart being unequal to propel it onwards, 
owing toa paralysis, as it were, of the nerves, is not likely 
to restore that power ; and, therefore, we must conclude, that 
the lancet is less sufficient than stimuli, which are calculated 
to rouse and maintain the nervous energy. The result of 
the practice which has been generally employed in these 
cases, might be brought forward to determine the question ; 
but the records of it are too scanty to admit of a satisfactory 
inference being drawn from it. [hn my own case, in which 
there was evidently no Injury either to a nerve ora vein, the 
beneficial effects ofthe stimulating plan, in the first instance. 
followed by active purgation, was decisive ; and my friend 
Dr. Granville, to whose skill, judgment, and kind attention, 
I attribute my recovery, has found it equally so in several ca- 
ses which have since occurred, and come under his care. It 
is, at all events, worthy of being tried by the test of experi- 
ence, 

Before closing this communication, I shall mention a curi- 
ous physiological fact, of which I have hitherto been unable 
to obtain any satisfactory explanation. ‘The cuticle of the 
finger, which was scratched in the dissection, having separa- 
ted owing to the inflammation and the use of the steam-bath, * 
a great increase of sensibility followed ; and along with this, 
an extraordinary idea of extension was communicated.— 
hus, in touching my hair or my skin, each hair felt likea 
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rope in magnitude, and the minute and almost invisible fis- 
sures of the skin became obvious and highly perceptible to 
the touch. ‘The increased sensibility is easily explained ; 
but in what manner are we to account for the idea of in 
creased extension 


1 remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 
ANTHONY TODD THOMSON. 
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Essay on the causes whick demand the Ceasarian Operatiui. 
read by appointment, before the Medical Society of South- 
Carolina, in 1820, by W. Micuer, .V. D. 


Occasio preceps.— Hipp. 4ph. 1 





Whenever an obstacle renders the passage of the foetus 
through the natural way impossible, both mother and child 
are in imminent danger of losing their lives ; if artificial ex- 
pedients are not resorted to for their relief: the only means 
which then remains is to open anew channel through which 
parturition may take place. “The incision made for this pur- 
pose, is termed Czesarian operation. 

The section practised above the pubis, has been calicd Ab- 
dominal Cesarian operation ; and when the uterus is open- 
ed through the vagina, it isdenominated Vaginal Cvesarian 
operation. 

History of the Cesarian Sectim.—We are unacquainted 
both with the epoch in which this operation was first per- 
formed, and the name of its inventor. Its origin appears to 
reach the remotest antiquity. Esculapius was taken from 
his mother’s womb through an incision made by Apollonius. 
Lycas, noticed by Virgil, came into the world in the same 
manner. ‘The first Kings of Rome enacted a law, prohibit- 
ing the burial of any woman who died while pregnant, pre- 
vious tu the extraction of the child by the operation ; this 
was called the royal law, lex regia. Those born thus, ob- 
tained the surname of | xsares or (zesones: such were Sci- 
pio Africanus, Manlius who entered Carthage at the head 
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of the Roman army, the Consul Czeso Fabius ; and the first 
of the Ceesarian family: primusque Caesar a czeso matris 
utero dictus. Some writers are of opinion that by this ex- 
pression, Pliny alludes to Julius Caesar ; but Zonaras and 
Bayle aver the contrary. We know to a certainty that this 
operation was only performed at Rome upon dead women ; 
and Suctonius relates that Aurelia, the mother of Julius Ca- 
sar, Was living, when he went to war against Britain. 

It was about the beginning of the sixteenth century, that 
the Ceesarian operation was attempted on a living woman. 
Giaspar Bauhin*® is of opinion, that it was performed for 
the first time, by an individual named Jack Nufer,a gelder in 
the village of Siergershensen. His wife Elizabeth Alespachin 
had been in labour for several days ; after sundry unsuccess- 
ful attempts to deliver her,he proposed an operation to which 
-he readily submitted. Efaving obtained permission from 
ihe judge of the place, he laid his wife on a table, made an 
incision inthe abdomen, opencd the uterus and extracted 
thechild; he next joined by means of some sutures, the 
wound which happily healed. ‘The same woman is said to 
have been delivered afterwards of two children in the natu- 
ral way. 

This operation, which may be looked upon as miraculous, 
must have excited more admiration than enthusiasm among 
the surgeons of that age. Accordingly, Ambrose Pareyt 
who saw it unsuccessfully performed, ridiculed it in the se 
verest manner and forbade its perfcrmance. 

However, Rousset published in 1581, atreatise on Hyste- 
rotomotoky er Cuwsarian parturition, in which he strenuous- 
'y endeavoured to demonstrate by arguments and experi- 
enee, that the boid expedicnt of rescuing the child from the 
womb, which must become its grave, could be successfully 
performed upon a living woman. This work was a year 
after translated into Latin, with remarks by Gaspard Bau- 
hin. 

A very warm discussion arose in 1590, between Rousset 
and Marchand, sworn surgeons of Paris. The declamations 
of the latter, together with some disappuintments experienc- 
ed at that epoch in Hysterotomotoky, occasioned it to be 
greatly discredited. Guillemeau,Mauriceau, Dionis, Rolfin- 
clus, Hoorne and Solingen, violently opposed it, and wisued 


* Gas ari Bauhini, Appendix ad Roustetum. 
+ De Hominis Generatione, chapt. 38. : a 
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it banished from surgery, denying all the successful facts 
that had been published. On the other hand, Sennert, Fa- 
bricius de Hilden, Fienus, Scultet, Mercurialis, Roonhuysen, 


Ruleau, Lankisch, Lamotte and several others, attested that: 


it had been successfully performed. Simon, Weidmann, and 


after them Baudelocque, have collected a great number of 


observations, whereby the utility of this operation is placed 
beyond al! doubt. 

What contributed to the rejection of the Caxsarian section, 
was a decision from the university of Sorbonne, which de- 
clared it unlawful. 

Several professors of midwifery, instead of performing this 
operation, were for destroying the child in the uterus, and 
extracting it afterwards by piecemeal : grounding their opi- 
nion on the following sentence of Tertullian: Atquin et in 
ipso adhuc utero trucidatur, necessaria crudclitate, quam 10 
exitu obliquus denegat partum, matricida ni moriturus.* 

ls the mother’s life secured by the sacrifice of the child ? 
Are not operations equally as dangerous as Hysterotomotoky 
dayly performed ?. Besides, the destruction of the child is 
not practicable at all times : this becomes impossible for in- 
stance, when the uterus prolapses through the inguinal ring. 
Must we then wait the death of the mother in order to assist 
the child ? Undoubtedly not: for it is the duty of the sur- 
ceon to endeavour to rescue every being intrusted to his care. 
‘Therefore, whenever delivery cannot take place in the natu- 
ral way, Ict him open ati egress to the child, by which it, as 
well as. the mother, may be placed bey ond the threatened 
danger. 

An examination into the causcs which require the Cesarian 
operation.—l. Afier the death of the mother.—It being proved 
by various observations, that the foetus can live a short time 
after the death of the mother, when she falls a victim to an 
accident or an acute disease, there is reason to hope for the 
preservation of its life, if its removal is promptly effected. 

Physicians are all of opinion that the Ceesarian operation 

ought to be performed on pregnant women just dead. Who- 
ever therefore, neglects or prevents its performance, is to be 
looked upon as criminal ; for he is certainly guilty of the evil 
that might have been avoided, and which is occasioned by 
his opposition. What can be more horrid, than the burying 
of a living child within the entrails of a corpse! Among the 
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Romans, this crime was punished with death. Juris con- 
sultieum necis damnant qui gravidam_ sepéelierit, non prius 
extracto foeta, quod spem animantis eum gravida peremisse 
videatur.* 

ln 1749, Charles, King of the two Sicilies, ordered that 
any person who should, through cunning , force or careless- 
ness, hinder or retard the Ceesarian opel ‘ation, thereby en- 
dangcring the foetus, should be arraigned as guilty of mur- 
der. 

Whenever therefore, a pregnant woman is near dying, 
the accoucheur should prepare every thing required for the 
operation ; and as soon as she has expired, he should endea- 
your to extract the child as speedily as possible. Cases in 
which children have been extracted alive, one or two hours 
alter the mother’s death, are too rare to authorize the least 
delay : ‘This should even be done, when there is no certaine 
iy ofthe child’s being alive. Is it not better to open, even 
without success, a great many women, (as all pain and dan- 
ver to them Is OV cr), thanto run the risk of losing a single 
child, by neglecting the operation, or not perforn ming itin 
time 7 

The advice giving by some, of opening the mother’s ab- 
domen, betore she expires, seems tome barbarous, and my 
opinion is against following it; as after the infliction of much 
pain, nothing more than a cor pse might be obtained. 

The characteristic symptoms of a real death make their 
appearance only some time after it has taken place; hence, 
a strong syncope or asphixia, may probably at first induce 
the belief of its being certain. Peu, the celebrated professor 
of midwitery in Paris, acknowledges that in performing this 
operation on a pregnant woman, of whose death he was 
sure, he perceived his error as soon as the instrument began 
to penetrate. Although cases of apparent death seldom oc- 
cur, as circumstances compel us to act immediately, we must 
conform to the ordinance of the Senate of Venice, which 
forbids the crucial incision, and orders the operation to be 
performed inthe same manner, and with the same precau- 
tions as if the woman was alive. 

it is not always necessary to resort to Hysterotomotoky in 
case of death. Should the cervix uteri be very soft or dilat- 
ed, the forceps may be employed, or the hand introduced to 
turn the child and bring it by the feet. On this occasion, ! 
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think it interesting to notice the observation made by Rigo- 
deau, military surgeon of Douai. This accoucheur could 
not inmediately attend to acountr y woman who sent for 
him. On his arrival, he was told that she had been dead 
nearly two hours. He took off her shroud. and finding that 
the limbs had preserved their natural heat and pliancy, exa- 
mined her per vaginam and perceived that the membranes 
were well formed and greatly distended, he therefore deter- 
mined upon turning the child and bringing it by the at 
Previous to his going back to Douai, he ordered that care 
should still be taken of her, and obtained a promise hom 
the relations not to bury her until her frame became stiff 
“If Mr. Rigodeau was greatly surprised (says Baudelocque) 
at hearing that the child had revived, far greater was his as- 
tonishment, in being informed towards the dawn of that 
day, that the mother came to life again two hours after he lett 
her.” Thishappened on the 8th of Sept. 1745, and the 
mother, as well as the child, were living in August, 1748. 

From this fact, a conclusion may safely be drawn. that the 
Ceesarian operation ought not to be resorted to when the or- 
gans are favourably disposed for delivery. 

II. Nurrowness of the Pelvis. —We have already remark- 
ed that all practitioners agreed upen performing the Czesa- 
rian operation on pregnant women just dead, and that their 
opinions have been sanctioned by Legislators of different na- 
tions ; the same has not been the case, when it was contem- 
plated on living women. Sentiments were divided, and se- 
veral accoucheurs rejected it upon the belief that it always 
proved fatal. 

Even should this opinion be correct, there are still cases 
in which it ought to be performed ; for we would at least 
have the hope of saving the child, who without it, must pe- 
rish with the mother. But it is so literally untrue that this 
operation always proves mortal to the woman; that on the 
contrary, it is the surest and most indicated means of saving 
her life, when atoo narrow pelvis refuses a passage to the 
child. We are in possession of facts shewing that some per- 
sons have undergone the operation several times ; and in our 
days, M. Baqua performed it twice on the same woman. 

s there any one so prejudiced as toassert that there never 
existed a pelvis so badly formed, as to render parturition im- 
possible? Such a paradoxical opinion appears too ridicu- 
lous to need refutation. Itis a truth unfortunately too well 
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authenticated, that there are women whose pelvis is not more 
than two inches and a quarter, one inch and a half and evea 
six lines in the antero-posterior diameter. How then can @ 
child’s head, whose smallest diameter is three and a half in- 
ches, pass through it ? pig 

Heister thinks, that it would be better to use the crotchet, 
than to perform the Cesarian operation. ‘This advice is con- 
trary to the principles of humanity, and our beneficent art : 
Why sacrifice one of the individuals, when both may be sav- 
ed? When we consider the difficulty of using instruments 
within a pelvis, where the hand cannot be introduced ; it is 
easy to perceive that the operator is obliged to act at.ran- 
dom ; that the repeated tractions made to hook and lacerate 
the cliild, and the consequent efforts in dragging out broken 
pointed bones, must occasion contusions, wounds and lace- 
rations of the uterus, and plunge the mother in the greatest 
danger. I have seen this operation performed several times, 
by the most distinguish gentlemen, and the women died im- 
mediately after. On two occasions, | assisted in extracting 
the foetus by peace meal, and the women sunk under it a 
few hours after : in one of these cases, the intestines protrud- 
ed through the uterus, and presented themselves before the 
fragments to be extracted ; and in the other, the vagina and 
the fundus of the uterus were unaccountably torn. 

From these expedients, such terrible consequences ensue, 
that it is preferable, even when there is a certainty of the foe- 
tus being dead, to extract it by means of the Ceesarian sec- 
tion. Assoon as the necessity of this operation is well ascer- 
tained, it must be undertaken at the commencement of la- 
bour, without waiting, according to Gardien, until the con- 
tractions have been sufficiently great to effect the expulsion 
in the natural way ; for in that case, the woman being fa- 
tigued and the uterus irritated and strongly adherent to the 
foetus, would add to the difficulty of the operation : besides, 
should we wait too long, the excruciating pains, convulsions, 
and even ruptuse of the uterus which might occur, would en- 
danger the patient and render useless all professional assis- 
tance, from its having been given too late. a? 

Some partisans of symphyseotomy,exagerating the advan- 
tages of that operation, have urged, that it should be substi- 
tuted on all occasions for Hysterotomotoky; but practitioners 
who have examined this subject with a higher oi of pe- 
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opinion, that nothing favourable can be expected from the 
section of the symphysis, whenever the extent of the antero- 
posterior diameter is not two and a half inches at Jeast ; be- 
cause it would require a very considerable seperation of the 
ossa pubis, and the distention of the ligaments would bring 
on fatal consequences. 


We.are not to place any relianeée in the regimen which has | 


been proposed as a re‘nedy for the vicious conformation of 
the pelvis. We.behold every day females, who have been 
brought up in the lap of comfort and plenty, bringing forth 
emaciated, valetudinarian children, while many unfortunate 
women, whose extreme poverty allows them but a small 
quantity of coarse food, are delivered of very fat and hear- 
ty offsprings. Weemay therefore safely infer from this fact, 
that the strength and size of children, are not in proportion 
to the quantity and quality of nourishinent taken by the mo- 
ther. 

A premature labour is not more advantageous than the re- 
gimen. ‘“How-can we ascertain,” s says Capuron, * the epoch 
when premature delivery is to be solicited, since the head 
admitting of no measurement, while in the uterus, renders 
the know vledge of an exact proportion between it and the 
pelvis, totally impossible.” Moreover. the premature labour 
actually under discussion, being the result of artificial and 
forced expedients ; we could not of course expect the conse- 
quenees attending a natural delivery, which might take place 
at the seventh or eight month, or even sooner, after which, 
children have continued to live Finally, we cannot disseni- 
bie the evilsand dangers which threaten a woman, whose 
uterus is compelled harshly to commence and terminate the 
act of delivery, which nature has intended to be gradually 
accomplished. Consequntly a premature labour is not 
much less to be dreaded that the Ceesarian section.* 

Hil. /zostosts.x—It may happen that a woman who has 
been delivered of one or more living children without any 
difficulty in the natural way,may eventually find it impossi- 


* Since the writing of this essay, Dr. Ramsbotham’s practical observations in midwi- 
fery have furnished me with additional and convincing proofs of the insufficiency and@ 
danger of such means Of two observations given of the same woman who laboured 
pander a s! light degree of mail conformation of the pelvis and where premature labour 
had been twice excited i in order to obyiate the defect ; the first proved fatal to the child, 
and in the secead, rupture of the uterus took place, and both mother and child perished. 
if such are the consequences of the premature delivery, even when the pelvis is not so 
badly formed as to prevent the introduction of the hand, (ag was here the case) what can 
qe expect when this cannot be effected ? 
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ble in a subsequent labour, on account of the formation of 
some large exostosis in the pelvis, as we have ‘some exam- 
ples on record. , 

Severin Pineau founda very large eminence on “the right 
side of the ossa pubis ina woman who had died undelivered. 
Lassus also reports having found within a corpse, two elon- 
gations in the form of the: styloid processes, each three inches 
long, a little curved at their points and situated on the imter- 
nal surface of the ossa pubis near the symphysis. In similar 
cases, the Caesarian operation is the sole expedient to which 
we should resort. [t is very probable that, had it been per- 
formed on the woman mentioned by Gardien, she might 
have been saved. 

E.xostosis of a small size, are not always an impediment 
to delivery, for the head of the child has been seen to mould 
itself agreeably to these bony tumours and pass through the 
pelvis. [recollect to have heard M. Danyau mention in his 
lectures in Paris, that having been called upon to attend a 
case of protracted labour, he found the woman delivered, on 
his arrival to her house. One side of the child’s head was 
considerably depressed ;,and a portion of the parietal bone 
bent in by an exostosis situated on the mother’s sacrum. An 
accoucheur who came in a monient after, thought that the 
depression had been occasioned by one of the blades of the 
forceps ; and was greatly surprised, when told, that no such 
instrument had been used. 

IV. Narrowness and occlusion of the Vagina —From the 
vicious conformation of the soft parts, obstacles may arise to 
parturition ; but it very seldom happens that the norrowness 
of the vagina which exists from birth, or is occasioned by ul- 
cerations and carcinomatous scars, requires the Coesarian 
section. However, Vaterus affirms that he performed it on 
a woman in whose vagina he found such a number of callosi- 
ties produced by an ulcer, that the finger could scarcely be 
introduced. Ledoc and Gauthier resorted to the same ope- 
ration, in July 1754, in consequence of a hard, scirrhous like 
and very thick ring in the vagina, which rendered it so con- 
tracted, as not to admit the finger but with very great 
pain. 

The vagina is endowed with such a degree. of elasticity, 
that notw ithstanding i its extreme narrowness, we have reason 
to hope for a sufficient dilatation at the moment of delivery, 
as was the case with the young women noticed by the 
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french Academy of Sciences; andthe lady whose history 
has been handed to us by Harvey. 

The hardness and callosity of an old sear, do not alivays 
offer insurmountable difficulties. Should no expansion take 
place, a speculam may be used and the stricture divided ac- 
cording to Guillemau, or the collosities extirpated as did 
Lamotte. | 

When the vagina is entirely closed, either by the adhesion 
of its sides, or by membranous productions, incisions ought 
to be made to allow the passage of the foetus. 

V. Scirrhus, Cancer and Occlusion of the Neck: of the Ute- 
rus.—The neck of the uterus may acquire such a degree of 
hardness that its expansion becomes totally impossible, but 
before Hysterotomotoky is undertaken, we must be periectly 
satisfied that dilatation cannot t-ke place. ‘This case re- 
quires the greatest circumspection ; as it has often been ob 
served, that women who at first appeared incapable of deli- 
very without assistance, finally brought forth their children 
by the sole efforts of nature. In conformation of this, I shal] 
relatea case which trom the condition in which | found the 
neck of the uterus lead me to a mournful prognostic, but 
which terminated happily. Mrs. A— G—, ‘aged thirty, 
had been three times brought to bed with great difficul: ty, 
and all her children had been still-born. She was in the 
seventh month of her fourth pregnancy, when on the night 
of the 10th of April, 1815, the membranes ruptured and the 
waters were discharged. On the morning of the Ith | 
found her free from pain, the neck of the uterus had retained 
its whole length, and the circumference of its orifice present- 
ed three very prominent and hard tubercles seperated by 
narrow furrows which prevented the introduction of the fin- 
ger in the os tincoe. On examining the abdomen, | found 
the uterus to have more extension transversally than longi- 
tudinally. 

During the following day, the 12th, nothing occurred ex- 
cept the dribbling of about half a pint of the liquor amni, 
tinged with blood. Having requested the opinion of an expe- 
rienced professional friend, he advised to wait longer, as his 
belief was that dilatation might take place with time. At 
nine in the evening, slight pains were felt ; two ho rs ai'er 
the neck of the uterus became soft anda little dilated, when 
I discovered the presentation of the rizht shoulder. ‘ihe 
pains continued the whole night, and at four o’clock in the 
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morning, the 13th, the tubercles entirely disappeared ; at se- 
ven the neck was sufficiently dilated to allow the introduc- 
tion of the hand, | looked for the feet and extracted the child 
who lived three quarters of an hour, the mother recovered. 

The following isa communication of Levret to Simon :— 
«A woman of thirty-five years ofage, who bad been several 
times confined with ease, had a sanious flux occasioned by 
a carcinomatous ulcer of the neck of the uterus ; she became 
pregnant and was brought to bed at eigit months. The la- 
bour pains lasted six days i in consequence ofthe hardness of 
the neck of the uterus, whieh at last gave wav on the se- 
venth, and she was delivered of a dead child.” In such 

eases should nature be totally insufficient to effect the 
expansion of the neck of the uterus. it myst be divided. Der. 
Simson had occasion to make several incisions iu the civcum- 
ference of the neck of the uterus, which fortoed a cartitaci- 
nousring ; nota drop of blood appeared, and the patient 
felt no pain. ‘This gentleman assures us, that the mee of 
this woman which took place twenty-four hours iter detive- 
ry, was occasioned by a violent pain in the side, and an 
acute fever in consequence of hard drinking. 

Baudelocque has recorded a case which was communicat- 
ed to the French Surgical Academy by Dubosq. The wo- 
man had been in convulsions for two days ; and the circum- 
ference of the orifice dilated to the size of a dollar, appeared 
callous: an incision was made, the woman delivered ofa 
dead child, and recovered. 

A lady who had a cancer of the uterus became pregnant. 
At the beginning of labour she sent for an accoucheur, who 
upon examination, found the neck of the uterus hard, thick, 
ulcerated and a little dilated ; the waters had been discharg- 
ed from the commencement, ‘and the umbilical cord protrud- 
ed through the orifice. Baudelocque and Professor Dubois 
were called in consultation ; the former proposed the incision 
of the uterus : it was not done, because the latter observed 
that no pulsation was felt in the funis, that the woman was 
extremely weak; and consequently the operation could not 
be of any benefit to either individual : the next day, the neck 
became a little more expanded, and delivery ensued. The 
child was putrefied, with its head lengthened, as if it had 
= through a narrow mould. The mother survived buta 

ew days. | 

A great obliquity of the uterus may require the vaginal 
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Coesarian operation agreeable to several examples furnished 
us by Baudelocque. Mr. Henance performed it ina case of 
complete prolapsus of the uterus, which took place during 
labour. | 

Finally, as there are examples on record of the neck of 
the uterus being found entirely shut up ; it is evident, that 
such cases cannot be remedied but by Hysterotomotoky. 
Lauverjat, who met with a case of this nature, in the course 
of his practice, performed this operation with the greatest 
success. 

VI. Steatomatous Tumours.—Fabricius Hildenus, Amand, : 
Bartholin and Baudelocque, have met with sieatomatous tu- 
mours which filled the cavity of the pelvis. A case of this \ 
kind came under my notice, while in Paris, the tumour was 
of such a size, that delivery could not take place ; it was ef- 
fected by means of the hook. 

Whenever these tumours are large at their basis and ad- 
here, either to the uterus, the bladder or the anterior part of 
the sacrum ; itis better to perform the Caesarian operation, 
than to attempt their extirpation ; but when they are within 
the vagina, they may sometimes be removed. ‘This was ( 
most successfully done by Soumain. 

We find in the clinics of Professor Pelletan an account 

iven of a tumour which became engaged in the pelvis with 
the head of the child ; the accoucheur succeeded in pushing 
it above the superior strait and delivery ended in the natural 
way. 

VII. Husterocele.—A few instances of hernia of the ute- 
| rus areon record. Professor Lallement published one afew 
| years ago. ‘The woman, who is the subject of bis observa- 
tion, had had several children, and since her last confinement 
had carried a tumour in her groin. By introducing a fin- 
| ger in the vagina, it was found to be of an uncommon obli- 
1 quity, the neck of the uterus and the superior part of the ya- 
a} gina could not be discovered. Subsequent to this, the same 
1 gentleman had occasion to notice another hysterocele. 
; Rousset reports that a woman who had been operated on 
| for a hernia inquinalis, became pregnant shortly after, and 
| the uterus projected through the rupture. Unwilling to sub- 
mit to a second operation, ‘she kept up the tumour witha : 
bandage and was happily delivered. , s 

Ruisch mentions a far more extraordinary case : the ute- 

rus hung down to the knees, the midwife succeeded in reduc- 
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ing it, and parturition took place solely by the efforts of na- 
ture. 

From the foregoing statements, [ am induced to betfieve 
that the above mentioned woman must have had extraordi- 
nary ruptures, as the opening through which the organ es- 

caped, was sufficiently large to admit of its reduction, not- 
withstanding its magnitude. Circumstances did not prove 
equally favourable to the two women mentioned by Sen- 
nert. 

A poor woman of Yssa in Silesia, who was pregnant, per- 
ceived that she had a tumour ia her left groin, which en- - 
creased until it reached her knees On examination, it was 
found to bethe uterus contaiaing a child. The Senate of 
Yssa assembled the physicians ‘and surgeons who decided 
that the tumour should be opened as soon as labour began. 
‘The woman died in consequence of the operation. This 
case is taken from Dorin: alus, Epist ad Fabricium. 

Sennert attended a cooper”s s wife, who in curving a hoop 
occasioned a hernia of the gravid uterus, the motion of the 
child could easily be felt. She was obliged to keep up the 
tumour, by means of a bandage fastened on her shoulders. 
She died twenty days after the operation, and the child lived 
nine years. 

Viil. Extra Uterine Pregnancy.— Extra uterine pregnan- 
ey seldom reaches the full period of gestation : the fallopiau 
tube commonly breaks towards the third or fourth month, 
and the foetus falls nto the abdomen. Haller mentions a so- 
Htary case, in which an extra uterine pregnancy came to 

maturity ; but gives no details of it. M. Leroux, of Dijon, 
speaks of another that was communicated to him by M. Mar- 
chand, but brings to light none of its circumstances. 

When the foetus passes into the abdomen, dries up or be- 
comes ofan adipocirous substance, the mother may enjoy 
her health for a long time, but if it putrefies she soon feels 
distressing consequences. The surrounding parts, soaked 
by a sanious ichor, become inflamed and ulcerated ; abscesses 
are formed, and decayed fragments of the foetus are dis- 
charged, as in the cases reported by Camerarius, Santorini, 
Abraham Cyprianus, Littre, &c. In latter days, Professor 
Beclard and M. Danyau had occasion to extract a putrefi- 
ed foetus through the recturm. 

In cases of extra uterine pregnancy, surgeons are kept 
back by the apprehension of hemorrhage ; “ For in my opi 
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nion,” says Levret, ‘the operation will prove fatal on ac- 
count of the hemorrhage which must necessarily take place, 
when the placenta is seperated from the spot to which it 
adheres; since no part of the abdominal cavity has the 
power of quick!y contracting itself to that degree peculiar to 
the uterus.” 

Some practitioners have advisied, after the extraction of 
the foetus, to keep the umbilical cord at the orifice of the 
wound. and let the placenta remain until it is detached and 
makes its appearance at the opening. 

IX. Rupture of the Uterus. —When in the act of expelling 
the produce of conception, the uterus is ruptured, and the 
foetus passes entirely into the cavity of the abdomen; both 
mother and child are in imminent danger of losing their \ 
lives, if the Caesarian operation is not immediately pertorm- 
ed. 

If the preservation of the child was the object of our exclu- 
sive attention, there is no doubt but that the necessity of 
promptly operating would be imperious ; but the mother is 
no less the subject of our most earnest solicitude. Conse- 
quently it has been a question, whether it would not be more 
advantageous for her to delay the operation until the first ; 
accidents have disappeared, and the secondary ones have 

inted out the intention of nature as to the spot where it 
should be performed. 

Should the woman muster sufficient resolution to submit 
without delay to the operation, our duty imperiously bids its 
performance; for we are informed by Mauriceau,Guillemean, 
Dionis, &c. that without it she must perish. It is true that , 
some observations bring to our notice, women who have liv- 
ed a long time without ‘sinking under it ; but their remaining 
days were passed in struggling with accidents which brought 
them slowly to their grave. Indeed if some have recov ered, 
it must have been by the aid of analogous operations. 

Danger does not threaten those alone, whose children have 
escaped entirely into the abdomen ; for some who after the 
rupture of the uterus, were delivered in the natural way, 
did not survive the accident. Guillemeau witnessed the 
death of a woman on the same day of the rupture, Peu on 
the eighth : and Deleurye fifteen hours after.* 
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* When we come to consider that almost all the cases reported of rupture of the ute- 
rus where only a part of the child has escaped through the wound, and delivery effected 
per vias naturales, have cermipated fatally, we cannot help feeling the justness of Dr. 
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We know of no example of the child’s drying up in the 
abdo:nen after the ruptare of the uterus as is frequently ob- 
served in extra uterine pregnancy ; for this reason, it is at- 
tended with far greater danger. Shall we then wait until 
nature has formed abscesses indicating the spot where the 
operation is to be performed ? May we not stop and pre- 
vent all evil consequences by acting immediately ? Experi- 
ence answers that we must not be deterred by the apprehen- 
sion of adding to the danger of the case, that such fears are 
chimerical, and that a speedy interference of art is the sole 
means of safety for the mother as well as for the child. 

In 1782, Chevreuil communicated to the Surgical Acade- 
my of Paris, the case ofa woman who expired twenty-four 
hours after Gastrotomy. It was believed that she would 
have died before or during the operation ; but after the ex- 
traction of the child, the accidents of the rupture were so 
mild, as to allow the patient some moments of rest; and 
hopes were for sometime entertained of her recovery. On 
the 5th October, 1767, Thibaud Desbois performed the 
saine operation on the wife of anotary public of Mans: no 
accident happened, and the cure was completed in a fort- 
night. Lambron had occasion to operate twice on the wife 
of a gardner : the first time in August, 1775, eighteen hours 
after the rupture ; and the second, in December, 1779. Two 
years after, this wornsan was delivered of a child in the na- 
tural way.* 

Dumay, a surgeon in Fontenay-le-Comte, resorted oncé 
to the operation, although the child had not entirely escap- 
ed into the abdomen, and on the thirtieth day, the wound 
was not larger than a sixpence. 

Grantz advises, in cases of rupture, when the head alone 
has passed into the abdomen, to perform Gastrotomy, and to 


Ramsbotham’s suggesticn in his invaluable work on midwifery. This gentleman, after 
experiencing the ineffectual resource of delivery in the natural way, either with the hand 
or by the use of instruments in six different cases, which proved fatal to both mother and 
child, very properly concludes with the following remark :—“ As the number of women 
who have ultimately recovered from this accident, is at the present so trifling, and as the 
occurrence is in itself almost necessarily fatal to the mother, it may be a question wore 
thy the consideration of the profession, whether the Cesariay section offering a mode of 
freeing the mother from the child, with a chance of its life, ought not occasionally to be 
substituted to the perforation of the head.” As a moral question it ought, even oftener 
than occasioually. For, as we have already said, why sacrifice one of the individuals 
when both may be saved ? 

* M. Louis Frank, Physician. of the Archduchess Maria Louisa, sent to the Royal 
Academy of Paris, on the 10ih March, 1825, an observation concerning the operation of 
Gastrotomy, which was successfully performed in consequence of a rupture of the ufe* 
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endeavour to effect delivery in the natural way when it is 
any other part of the foetus. 

The foregoing cases concur to prove that the Cesarian 
operation is often attended with success. We must not there- 
fore remain inactive from doubts of the event. Were we ac- 
tuated only by certainty of success, how could we venture 
on the operations of Lithotomy, Bubonocele, &c. Ke. 

Concluston—The Abdominal Ceesarian operation, though 
terrible, must be performed in some cases, which fortunately 
seldom occur. Ist. After the woman’s death, when the neck 
ofthe uterus is not sufficiently dilated to allow delivery in 
the natural way. 2d. When the woman is alive and the pel- 
vis is naturally deformed, or rendered too narrow by the pre- 
sence of bony or steatomatous tumours. 3d. In cases of ir- 
reducible Hysterocele. 4th. In cases of extra uterine preg- 


nancy 5th. After the rupture of the uterus, when the child 


has escaped entirely into the cavity of the abdomen. The 
accoucheur who, through timidity, refuses or prevents the 
performance of the operation, particularly when the woman 


requests it, as did the two unfortunate ones mentioned by 
‘Fabricius Hildanus and Saviard, deserves to be arraigned 


as guilty of barbarity. He who devotes himself to this life 
preserving art, ought to omit nothing of what may tend to 


‘the preservation of those intrusted to his care. How could 
we, therefore, in time of such imminent danger, withhold 


succour from the unfortunate women we are speaking of. 
We are noi to be checked by the fear of our assistance being 
unavailing. Whoever employs, even unsuccessfully, all the 
resources of the profession has nothing to reproach himself 


with, he feels within his own conscienc:, the consolation of 


having done his duty ; and thus attains a station above the 
‘reach of calumny. -Conscia mens recti fame mendacia ri- 


det. 
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be pursued, but after advising with several’ of my medical 
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ART. V. 


Case of Menstruation from the Mamma : by S. B. R. Fina 
Ley, M. D. 


On Monday, 16th August, 1825, I was requested to visit 
a female slave, the property of a lady of this city, the circum- 
stances of whose case were as follows. Sometime during the 
Spring, her menstruation ceased, as she then supposed fi- 
nally, being, as far asshe was able to discover, between 44 
or 5 years of age. However, after the omission of one month, 
at the nextregular period, a discharge appeared from the 
nipples, sometimes apparently of pure blood, at others ming- 
led with matter. There was not the slightest degree of pain 
attending, except at the periodical returns of this discharge, 
which she described as resembling in every respect, the pains 
she had formerly experienced in her menstrual efforts.— 
About this period she was attacked with a bloody discharge 
per anum, but does not recollect whether it suspended that 
trom the nipples. 

When I first saw her, she complained of considerable de- 
bility, the pulse being slow and wanting vigour. She felt al- 
so pain in the right side extending to the shoulder and arm of 
the same side ; her bowels were slightly irregular ; to correct 
this | ordered her a laxative doze to be followed up by some 
subtonic medicines. Atthis time the bloody discharge was 
upon her, and from the appearances upon her linen, as far 
as I could judge, exactly similar to those of the menstrual 
flux. 

The following day I again saw her, when the previous 
discharge had ceased, leaving behind a thin watery fluid, 
which slightly discoloured her clothes. Nothing further was 
observed at this time, but a slight moveable tumor at the 
lower part of the sternum, which she said had b-en there 
previous to the present attack, and was much diminished in 
size. It evidently, however, had no. connection with this 
affection. 

This situation of affairs excited some doubt in my mind 
as to the nature of the disease and the course of treatment to 
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fri ndsand consulting several authors, [ came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a metastasis of disease or translation of the 
L ostrual discharge from its seat in the uterus to the 
mamme  Asto the treatment necessary to be pursued, | 
still remained somewhat in uncertainty, but after due reflec- 
tios:. Haaily determined to leave nature to perform her own 
cur as from her age. | considered that the menses were 
near the period of their final cessation : that although slightly 
inc savenient, they should rather be allowed to cease in this 
situation, than by an officious interference with nature 
interrupt her course and cause ao alfection of the more 
vital organs, as the lungs, liver, &c. and by Keeping 





the patient constantly under my inspection, watch symp- ) 
toms as they may arise, and if dangerous apply proper 
correctives. 


| have frequently seen the patient since, and have no rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with my decision, as her general health 
is as good as it ever was, although the discharge still perio- 
dically returns. She lately informed me that in the interve- 
ning spaces, the above mentioned watery discharge also con- 
tjnues. , 

1 therefore submit the case to you as one interesting and | 
of rare occurrenee, and would feel highly gratified if any of 
the professional gentlemen of this city could give any further | 
information upon the subject. 








ART. VI. 


REVIEW.—Report made to the Institute of France on the 
the 22d of March, 1824, by Baron Percy and Chev. Chaus- 
sier, on &@ Memonr presented by M. Civiale, hh. D. of the Fa- ¥ 
‘ culty of Purws : entitled a new method of Destroying the 4 
| Stone in the bladder, without the operation of Lithotomy ; 
translated from the French, by R. La Rocue, M. D. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1824 ; pp. 38. 


This might well be called the age of projection as well as 
improvement. So many things new have been presented te 
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the world, of which many as the force of steam for instance, 
have been of incalculable advantage,that a voyage oi discove- 
ry is pursued in every department of knowledge. The perio- 
dicals of the day teem with novelties and inventions, many of 
which however, upon minute inspection, are discovered 
to he old things dressed in a new fashion. We admire this 
spirit but we could wish that those who seek an acquaintance 
with what is going on, would arm themselves with a little 
scepticism, and wait until time and experiment, the true 
tests of the value of all projections, should confirm or destroy 
them. ‘This is especially necessary, as regards the medica] 
profession. ‘The field with us, the humeu Constitution, is 
wide and extensive, and this latitude often gives rise to eon- 
ecits and suppositions which are, upon mature consideration, 
found too often inconclusive and unsatisfactory. Particular 
views and practises are often adopted according to peculiar 
circumstances, which may be usefal in particular Cases, but 
be found by no means calculated for general purposes. But 
to the object of our review. 

It may not be uninteresting to take a rapid glance at the 
principal operations proposed and practised for stone, before 
entering on the merits of Ni. Civiale. 

The first account of this operation is given by Celsus and 
iscalled Lithothomia Celsiana. ‘The method was to intyo- 
duce the finger in the anus, press the stone forward towards 
the neck of the bladder, while the abdomen was pressed with 
the other hand, under the impression that the stone would 
he made todescend. ‘The projected stone being grasped by 
the hand in the anus, was retained there, and was protruded 
to the side of the perineum. An incision was made through 
the skin and cellular substance down to the stone ;a trans- 
verse incision was then made, and the stone drawn out by a 
hook made for that purpose. This was likewise denomina- 
ted the cutting on the gripe, or apparatus minor. Many ob- 
jections were offered to this plan. The principal of which 
are from the impossibility of always retaining the stone ina 
proper direction, the uncertainty of our cutting and the un- 
necessary injury which might be done to the urethra vesicu- 
jae seminales or prostate gland. ‘To obviate this inconye- 
nience, Fabricius Hildanus introduced a staff into the ure- 
thra,and cut upon it, when he afterwards enlarged the 
wound according to circumstances. This practice got into 
disrepute, 8 account of the simplicity of the apparatus «and 
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the assumption that it would be dangerous in ' ignorant hands, 
an argument w el] adapted to the mystical and avaricious age 
in which it was advanced. 

This operation was superseded by what has been denomi- 
naied the apparatus major, so called from the number of in- 
struments used. “Pre plan was as follows, as described by 
Mr. John Bell :— " 

‘¢ The operator leaning on one knee, made an incision 
with his razor along the prerinzeum, on one side of the 
raphe, and feeling with his little finger for the curve of the 
staff, he opened the membranous part of the urethra, and 
fixing the point of the knife iv the groove of the staff, gave it 
to an assistant to hold while he pressed a probe along the 
knife into the groove of the staff, and thus into the bladder. 
The urine now flowed out and the staff was withdrawn.— 
The operator next took iwo conductors, a sort of strong iron 
probes, one named the female conductor, having in it a 
groove like one of our common directors; the other the male 
conductor, having a probe point corresponding with that 
groove. The groove, or female conductor, being introduced 
along the probe into the bladder, the probe was withdrawn 
and the male conductor passed along the groove of the fe- 
male one intothe bladder. ‘Then comme need the operation 
of dilating. The lithotomist took a conductor in each hand 
and by making their shafts diverge dilated, or in plain Jan- 
puage, tore open the prostate gland.” This barbarous me- 
thod of tearing through soft parts, under the impression that 
it was less injurious than a free incision could not long be 
in use. The mortality alone resulting from it would destroy 


jts character. 
This operation was promulgated to the world as the in- 


vention of Johannes de Romanis, by Marianus Sanctus, iu 


1524. 
In the same century another operation was suggested 


and performed, which now, in particular cases. is prefer red 
to all other operations. This has been denominated the 


high operation. 
‘The first method was to inject a quantity of fluid, 


through a catheter introduced | into the urethra, into the blad- 
der, so that it may he distended beyond the syinphysis 


pubes. ‘The catheter was then withdrawn and the glans 


penis held tight by an assistant to prevent the reflux of the. 


fluid. An incision was then made between the recti and 
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pryramidala muscles, down to the bladder, a erooked knife 
was then introduced and an incision made into the bladder, 
The finger was then introduced with the forceps, into the 
bladder, the stone grasped and extracted. This operation 
has advantages, and particularly one of being easier in its 
execution and more successful where the calculus is of a 
large size. 

It has been objected that a calculus of long standing, by 
its irritation, would produce a thickening and contraction 
of the bladder, whereby it could not be distended beyond 
the symphysis pubes. In such a case no surgeon of any 
judgment or common sense would presume to operate in 
this manner, although such cases are comparatively of rare 
occurrence. 

It has likewise been objected that in small calculi, or the 
breaking of large ones, it will be difficult to take away all 
the fragments and consequently a neuclus will be formed for 
a stone, and that an infiltration of urine is likely to take 
place between the cellular membrane, the stagnation of 
which will produce gangrene. Several modifications of this 
operation have been. putin practise. Frere Come recom- 
mended and practised the following method which he 
thought would obviate the unpleasant consequences which 
would result from a distension of the bladder by a fluid. He 
introduced into the urethra astaff; an incision was then made 
into the perinzeum in th@line ofthe staff. The membranous 
portion of the urethra was then opened, as far as the prostate 
sland. <A deeply grooved director was then introduced and 
the staff withdrawn. A “sonde darde,” or species of ca- 
theter, armed with a stilette, was introduced into the blad- 
der along the director, which was withdrawn. An incision 
having been made above the pubesas in the other operation. 
The assistant kept back the peritoneum, while another ope- 
rator pushed forward the “* sonde darde,” and elevated the 
bladder, which having been protruded, the concealed stilette 
was pushed forward and made to pass through the bladder. 
The wound was then enlarged with a bistoury according to 
circumstances. Here was what may be denominated an in- 
novation, emanating from a vanity of being called an in- 
ventor! A double and complicated ‘operation | is performed ! 
where not only the bladder but the urethra is opened and 
without any very evident benefit. But he was not the only 
modifier. Deschamps was another, he made. hisincision 
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through the rectum into the bladder, and ype like- 
wise the high operation. “ Of the two pians,” says Mr. 
Cooper, * that devised by Come ts unquestionably the best.” 
dt might have been more appropriate to say that of Des- 
champs was certainly the worst. for neither of them are in 
auv manner entitled to the appellations, good, better or best. 
Many other modifications have been proposed to suit the 
convenience and fancy of surgeons. The one, however, by 
Sir Everard Home, deserves some notice. In place of mak- 
ing what Is certainly an unnecessary wound, as in Comes 
and Weschamp’s operations in the urethra, or rectum and 
bladder, he introduced the catheter into the urethra, and 
pressed the fundus of the bladder beyond the syimpiysis. — 
He then cut on the projected point, as in the case of Comes. 
In the termination of tie operation, however, he introduced 
a long rag asa syphon into the wound, to prevent infiltra- 
tion In. avoiding one evil. however, Sir FE. falls into 
anotner, for the positive irritation from a foreign body 
thus introduced, must be much worse than the chance of In- 
filtration 

In all these different experiments and suggestions regard- 

ing the high operation, itis very questionable if the one ori- 

ginally proposed i is not the best, and the greatest real objec- 
tion to it is its being old fashioned, or in other terms an- 
tiquated. 

The next plan of operating for st6ne is that which is now 
most frequentiy in vogue, and which has been denominated 
the lateral operation. ‘Tae inventor of this was Franco. 
There are, as our readers well know, a variety of opinions 
regarding the particular method of performing this operation. 
Mr Bell and some others, preferring the use ‘of the scalpel, 
and the generality of surgeons, the gorget. ‘To give the par- 
ticulars of an operation which Is so eenerally adopted, and 
which is described in every elementary work of surgery, 
would be a useless waste of time. 

We have thus given a hasty glance at the different methods 
proposed for operating for stone. If we were to detail, how- 
ever,all the modifications which have been offered, we ‘would 
occupy more space than we could allot, or our readers pa- 
tientl, endure. ‘The recital would however, have this use, 
it would evince how fond men are of being thought original. 

We must apologize for this tax upon our reader’s time, 
and come to the consideration of the work under review. 
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It appears that M. Civiale having proposed his operation 
tothe Institute, a committee composed of Baron Percy and 
Chev. Chaussier, were appointed to investigate the matter, 
which report forms the head of this article. We will follow 
them jn their remarks. 

These gentlemen in making their report to the Institute, 
take a rapid glance at the various means which were pro- 
posed to obviate the terrible operations of Lithotomy. It is 
curious to observe the credulity of men especially when la- 
bouring under terrible maladies which can be only relieved 
hy terrible remedies. This it is which has given rise to the 
swarms of infamous pretenders and empyrics, which’ have 
fand still continue) to infest mankind. ‘The Egyptians 
drank of the holy water of the Nile : | 

“ Apprized, however, by fatal experience, that this water 
is Ineflicacious against the stone, they submitted to another 
set of curers, whose proceedings, unattended with the loss of 
blood, presented nothing frightful or painful. 

“ The proceedings consisted in passing into the urethra a 
tube of ivory or wood, of more or less length and thickness, 
the orifice of which they shut and opened at will, and through 
which they introduced, gradually, air into the bladder. 
Having previously, by the anus, pushed the stone towards 
the neck of the bladder, they forced the air to escape quick- 
ly from this viseus, either by compressing or striking the hy~ 
pogastrium ; and wlien the calculus was once engaged in 
the entrance or course of the canal, (which they had enlarg- 
ed by means of the same insufflation,) they drew it forward, 
most generally by means of a powerful suction, and some- 
times with the aid of some instruments, or of an appropriate 
manipulation. 

‘Such was the method employed so late as the days of 
Prosper Alpinus, who relates that he saw an Arab, of the 
name of Haly, cure in this way the Turkish commandant 
Horam Bey ; and a short time afterwards two Israelites, from 
the younger of whom he extracted, with the greatest facility, 
eight stones of certain magnitude.” 

This operation is still performed in some parts of Egypt, 
according tothe authority of Roveretti, Desgenettes,and Lar- 
rey. The Romans would not consent to operations of any 
kind for stone. ‘The cabbage of Cato was considered a fa- 

mous remedy, and opiates, ptisans and other palliatives were 


used. Archagatns it appears, was banished from the Roman 
I 3 
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territory, for proposing an operation. In course of ti ne, 
however, operations were iniroduce! by the Grevks, 
the description of which was given by Celsus, and obtain- 
cd his name very unjustly. 

Throughout all Europe, during the barbarous ages, me li- 
cine and surgery were scarcely more than a tissue of decvits 
and presumption. ‘Thousands of remedies for all diseases 
were promulgated and became alternately in vogue, of which 
those who suffered from the stone, had their share. The 
priests were then the most learned, or rather the least igno- 
rant, and every thing appertaining to knowledge was en- 
grossed by them and bore the i imposing aspect of mysticism. 
‘Absurdities and false statements under such circumstances 
was natural to be expected, and it is well known that until 
the sixteenth century, one part of Europe was occupied with 
metaphysical quibbles, involving no knowledge of facts, or 
in other words, were engaged in a war of w ords, while the 
other half were engaged i in more bloody warfare. 

Among the remedies in these days mostly in vogue were 
chemical ones, W hich were to dissolve the stone, as well as 
obviate, as in modern times, it is said the preponderating ot 
those constituent pr inciples which, when they come into the 

sphere of action, unite torming calculi. "The progress ot 
chemistry has given a more defi finite view of these remedies 
and the philanthropist fondly hoped that the much wished 
for “* kalon” might be obtained. Fourcroy especially was 
anxious to obviate this dreadful scourge, but was ineffectual! 
like those who preceded him. Mineral waters through- 
out Europe, became alternately in repute, until they were 
found like all other lithontriptics nugatory. 

We come now to the especial object of the report of the 
committee on M. Civiale’s operation. 

The plan of M. Civiale is to break down the stone in the 
bladder, into powder, and suffer the patient to pass it with 
his urine. For this purpose the following plan is pursued 
He first introduces a straight sound into the bladder, 
according to our reporters the most difficult and embarass- 
ing step in the operation ; he next introduces into this sound 
another sound : “ but one of steel—which can enter the 
former—straight and hollow like it, and terminating by three 
branches, very elastic, curved, and remaining closed and 
hidden so Jong as they continue in the principal sound, which 
performs the office of their sheath. When pushed out, they’ 
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open by virtue of their elasticity, and form a kind of cage or 
steel pursc; in which the stone is sooner or later made to 
enter, and which is immediately shut upon it, in pulling the 
sound backward, as far as the volume of the extraneous  bo- 
dy, or the direction in which it has entered, will allow. 

“Tn the second sound. or rather in the cylinder forming 
the forceps, there is contained a long steele stilet, which en- 
ters and turns in it with ease, and is terminated at the end 
towards the bladder,and between the branches of the forceps, 
by a file, made in form of a strawberry, or by a sinall circu- 
lar saw—a pyramidal trephine, according to circumstances, 
size, and supposed nature of the stone. This latter being 
firmly fixed, the moveable stilet is pushed towards it, and by 
means of a pulley with which it is provided at its exterior 
extremity ; of a whirl on which it is mounted, and of a long 
bow with a catgut string, it is made to turn, in a manner si- 
milar to that resorted to when we wish to bore a hole through 
a plate of metal. No sooner is the machine in operation, 
than the hollow or sonorous sound of the breaking or grind- 
ing performed on the stone, according to its softness or hard 
ness, is heard; and the patient suffers little or no pain. 

‘* As the work progresses, the stilet is made to advance in 
the same proportion towards the stone; and this is done by 
suspending for a moment the action of the bow,which is soon 
resumed, in order to pulverize more and more the stony con. 
cretion ; and, if the operator or patient is not too much fa- 
tigued, to hasten its destruction ; but as it is intended to ac- 
complish this in two or three operations, it is postponed to 
periods more or less distant. A spontaneous discharge of 
urine, or an injection of warm water into the bladder, usual- 
ly terminates the operation, and causes to pass by the urethra, 
now dilated by the large sound, fragments of the stone, more 
or less numerous or considerable, or a muddy sediment, 
which soon precipitates and is easily collected.” 

These gentlemen state that in the course of the trials, dur- 
ing the pulverization of the stone, the bladder was beyond 
the reach of any bruise from the instrument. Several cases 
are detailed as having been operated on which were relieved 
without any untoward circumstance. ‘Time must prove, 
however, whether the cure will be permanent. We will 
quote one more passage from this report : 

' “ But however promising the facts may be which we have 
just related, it must not be believed that the result will inva- 
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riably be so favourable. It will soon be seen that in addi- 
tion to the temerity that would be shown in anticipating 
constant and unchecked success, there are cases in which the 
lithontriptic instruments can neither be applied nor fuifil the 
objects of their application. For example, ifa stone has di- 
mensions extraordinary, and not proportioned to the deve- 
lopment of the pincers destined to seize it, it will readily be 
conceived that under these circumstances, which fortunately 
are only met with at long intervals, it would be necessary to 
renounce the lithontriptic method, and have recourse to the 
high operation. It will also be ineffectual in cases of adher- 
ing and encysted stones, which also are fortunately very sel- 
dom met, and owing to their adhesiveness and immobility, 
cause much less pain, and are a longer time supportable than 
free calculi, the only Kind that are capable of being seized 
and destroy ed by the instruments of Mr. Civiale. 


“Stones having for nucleus a large metallic needle—a 
tooth-pick—au ear pick of gold, ivory, bone, or whale-bone 
—a steel awl—a piece of pipe of horn or iron—a leaden bul- 
let, or a fragment of bomb, &c. of which exam. Jes may be 
found in the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery ; 
(How are we, previous to an operation, to ascertain fa 
nature of the neuclus 7) “ of which we have seen exam- 
ples, and placed specimens in the cabinets of the Me- 
dical Faculty of Paris; and of which before us, Col- 
jet, Moinicken, Cavillard, Mareshal, J. &. Petit, Mo- 
rand, Desault, &c. had found exatwples in their prac- 
tice Such stones assuredly would not be destructible by 
our mechanism ; although, to say the truth, they might by 
means of it be reduced in volume and w eight, and thereby 
become a little less painful ; which, however, would not re- 
move them from the domain of lithotomy. 4a 


Such is a general outline of the plan of M. Civiale. It 
must be remarked that he is not entitled to originality. 
Plans similar in principle, were proposed and executed 
many centuries since, and have been more lately, seve- 
ral times performed. A case is related where Colonel 
Martin, of the East India service, performed the ope- 
ration on himself. Yet with these facts before the 
surgical public, the plan was neglected, and it be- 
came forgotten, until so ostentatiously reviv’d by M. Civiale. 
It is singular with what gravity a body can receive the illu- 
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sory schemes of chimerical men, and many of them too, 
which if emanating from any other than philosophers, would 
be treated with derision and contempt. In illustration of 
this we will make the following quotation from the report 
before us. 

Alter speaking of the sanguine expectation of the distin- 
guished Fourcroy, that chemical remedies would be disco- 
vered which would make useless any operation for Litho- 
tomy and his disappointment, they proceed : 


‘ The same thing had occurred a few years before, when 
Dr. Manduyt dela Vareune, guided by the illusion of a good 
man, announced so eagerly to the Roval Society of Medi- 
cine, that by means of a prudent use of electricity, directed 
even into the bladder, it would be possible to fuse the stone, 
or reduce it to dust—a project which no one, not even its 
author, was ever sufficiently bold to attempt. 


‘¢ Can Messrs. Prevost and Dumos be more successful with 
the galvanic pile, and in introducing into the bladder two 
conductors, separated from each other, and performing the 
functions of two poles, in order to exercise on the stone, 
which is in contact with them the same action which the 
fluid exercises on this concretion, (if it contains very little or 
no uric acid,) when, together with the conductors, it is im- 
mersed in a vase filled with water? What a blessing would 
it not prove to the calculous patient, could these two distin- 
cuished philosophers one day apply so fine a theory, and re- 
alize such high expectations! But how many difficulties will 
they not have tosurmount ! How many subsequent medita- 
tions, attempts, and trials of all sorts, will they not be under 
the necessity of resorting to, before obtaining a success of 
which they are so worthy ; but which will possibly soon ap- 
pear to them still more impossible than it does to us, notwith- 
standing the assurance to the contrary given by the Bavarian 
physician Gruithuisen, who, anticipating by ten years our 
philosophers of Geneva, announced to the public that with 
six hundred plates the experiment.would succeed.” | 


We will make no comment upon this quotation. 


Dr. De La Roche, the respectable translator, congratulates 
the profession upon so great an improvement and upon the 
probability of its being introduced into this country. He in- 
forms us that Dr. Physick, a cautiousand distinguished sur- 
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geon has eagerly embraced this operation, and that Dr. Par- 
rish, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Stevens, of N. York, have ca- 
ses on whom they will try this method.* We hope these gen- 
tlemen and others who may try it will publish to the world 
their success or failure. For ifit be really a surgical i improve- 
ment, the sooner it gets into public use the better, and if not 
$0, it cannot too quickly get into disrepute. We are not dis- 
posed to be illiberal or condemn hastily, but we cannot help 
fearing that this wonderful invention will prove nothing more 
than an Ignis Fatuus—the complication of instruments, the 
force necessary to break down hard calculi, the injuries 
liable to be done to the urethra, adjacent parts and bladder, 

the almost utter impossibility of getting out of the blad- 
der ail the fragments of the calculus, when broken down, and 
the probability. nay almost certainty, of a reproduction of a 
stone from the neuclus, are to our minds strong objections, 
and we are sorry, we repeat, we cannot with the respectable 
translator, as yet rejoice at the alleviation which persons Ja- 
bouring under stone, will have from otherwise a painful dis- 
ease or hazardous operation. We hope this may be so, but 
we will wait the issue of time. Many inventions equally 
plausible, and much more highly culogised, have been found, 

upon general use, deceptive, and of no ) value. We are aw are 
that in thus giving our opinion, we may be thought (by some 
more enthusiastic than ourselv es) opposed to improvements. 

No one, we will venture to say, could more heartily than 
ourselves rejoice in secing important improvements succeed, 

especially in our profession. Still we cannot but think their 
are a great many things foisted on our profession as improve- 
ments, more from the desire of novelty, than of utility. 


* Since writing this article, we have observed in the first No. of the new series of the 
Philadelphia Journal, that Drs. Physick and J. R. Barton, have operated on the living 
patient. We regret that the Editors did not mention the result of their experiments. it 
appears that the Lithoatriptic instruments have been improved by Mr. Lukens of Phila- 
delphia. We trust that trials with these, by American Surgeons, will be fairly laid be- 


fore the American Medical public. 
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ART. VII. 


Sone Account of the Prangos Hay Plant of Northern India ; 
prepared by permission of the Honouruble Court of Directors 
of the Kast India Company. By Mr. Joun Linney, F. 
LS. §c. &c. Assistant Secretary at the Garden of the 
Horticultural Society of London. Communicated for the 
London Quarterly Journul of Science, §c. by the Author. 


We beg leave to call the attention of our Agricultural 
patrons particularly, to thisnew species of Hay Plant. If 
the seeds could be obtained, and should succeed, the acquist- 
tion to our southern country would be incalculably great. 
We need scarce say that few grasses calculated for hay will 
succeed well in our climate, and this wonderful productive 
plant, may supply what we have so long wanted. The pro- 
duct, it will be seen, is prodigious, and it is so tenacious of 
life, as to thrive in impoverished soils. We trust the enter- 
prizing members of our Agricultural institutions throughout 
the country, will use exertions to obtain the seedand give it 
a fair trial.—Hditors. 


In the north of India, in the neighbourhood of [mbal or 
Draz, grows a plant called Prangos ; much employed as fod- 
der fur cattle, and of properties represented by the natives to 
be so marvellous, as to have excited doubts among the Eu- 
ropeans, whom reports of it had reached, as to its being more 
than an Oriental exaggeration. Owing to the litle inter- 
course which takes place with the unfrequented districts 
where it was stated to grow, no opportunity occurred of 
gaining accurate Information respecting it tll the year 1822, 
when William Moorcroft, Esq. the superintendent of the 
Honourable East India (ompany’s stud, on deputation to 
Upper Asia, having occasion to enter into communication 
with the Chinese authorities of Ela, undertook a journey to 
Draz, for the purpose of examining into the truth of the pro- 
perties ascribed to the plant by the natives. 

The information, thus acquired, appeared to this gentle- 
man of such importance as to be worthy of an especial com- 
munication to the government at Fort William. ‘Two chests 
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of the seed, and specimens of the Prangos Hay itself, were 
forwarded from India to this country, and presented by the 
Honourable Court of Directors to the Horticultural Society, 
with the correspondence between Mr. Moorcroft and the In- 
dian government. Having had the honour to receive per- 
mission to use these important documents for the purpose of 
publication, | have prepared the following account of this 
remarkable plant. whieh may possibly become an object of 
great importance to our coloniesin an agricultural point of 
vikir. whether we consider its amazing produce, its benefi- 
cial effects as a food for cattle, or the little care which is re- 
quisite in its cultivation. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Moorcroit’s letter, da- 
ted from Wakha, left bank of the Molbee Ches, 15th August, 
1822 

we The plant called Prangos is employed in the form of 
hay, asa winter fodder for sheep and goats, and frequently 
for neat cattle ; but its seed, when eaten by horses, is said to 
produce inflammation of the eyes and temporary blindness. 
The properties of Prangos as a food appear to be heating, 
producing fatness in a space of time singularly short, and 
also to be destructive to the Fasciola Hepatica or Liver 
Fluke, which, in Britain, after a wet autumn destroys some 
thousands of sheep by the rot, a disease that, to the best of 
my knowledge, has in its advanced stages hitherto proved 
incurable. Tine last-mentioned property of itself, if it be re- 
tained by the plant in Britain, and there appears no reason 
for suspecting that it will be lost, would render it especially 

valuable to our country. But this, tahen along with its high- 
ly nutritious qualities, 1 Its vast yield, its easy culture, i lis great 
duration of lite, its capability of flourishing on lands of the 
most inferior quality, and w holly unadapted to tillage, im- 

art to it a general character of probable utility unrivalled 
in the history of agricultural productions. When once in 
possession of the sround, and for which the preparation is 
easy, it requires no subsequent ploughing, weeding, manur- 
ing, or other operation, save that of cutting, and of convert- 
ing the foliage i intohay. Of its duration I have two facts, 
viz one of its seeds having been carried westward along 
with those of Yellow Lucerne, above forty years ago, and 
sown on the eastern frontier of Kashmeer, where they vege- 
tated, and where the plants of the first growth still remain in 
a flourishing condition : in the second instance, the seeds 
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were transported eastward, and sown upon rocks near Mol- 
bee, where ‘their plants flourished for about forty years, but 
in consequence ofa long period of drought, during which 
there fell scarcely either rain or snow, the Prangos perished 
along with the crops of that district in general. 

‘ From various facts, it is conceived not unreasonable to 
presume that by the cultivation of this plant, moors and 
wastes, hitherto uncultivated, and a charge of disgrace to 
British agriculture, may be caused to pr oduce large quanti- 
ties of winter fodder, and that the yield of highlands and of 
downs, enjoying a considerable depth of soil, may be trebled. 
I have made every precautionary arrangement in my pow- 
er by presents, &c. for gathering » drying , packing, and trans- 
porting a large quaniity of the s seed, and have left Mr. Gu- 
thrie, the apothecary, to superintend the operations. One 

cask will be transmitted through itashnieer, and two others 
through Bushebar. And I take the lizerty of submitting to 
the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council, the pro- 
hability of this plant being of use to the new settlers, our 
countrymen, at the Cape of Good Hope, and to the colonists 
in general. As the Prangos has hitherto been of spontaneous 
growth alone, practices better adapted to the nature of the 
plant or of the couatry may be adopted at a future time ; but 
from a view of its habitudes in its wild State, I venture to 
suggest that the seeds be dibbled singly into holes an inch 
deep and a foot apart, a short time before the rainy season. 

‘ During three years the plants will ke little productive, 
but in that interim ‘they will not be in the way of any other 
surface crop.” 

Judging trom the specimens sent by Mr. Moorcroft, each 
plant w vill produce about one and a half pound of dry fodder, 

which, allowing each plant to occupy four feet of ground 
when in perfection, will give a produce for bad land of more 
than a ton and three quarters each acre, which is nearly 
equal to the produce in hay of the best English meadows. 
But if the distance recommended by Mr. Moorcroft be suf- 
ficient for the growth of the plants, that is to say, one foot, 
then allowing a plant to produce only halfa pound of hay, 
an acre would yield the amazing weight of something more 
than nine tons and an half, a quantity which certainly ap- 
pears to exceed credibility. 

It is much to be regretted that from the length of time 


which elapsed between the despatch * the seeds by Mr, 
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Moorcroft and their arrival in England, that is to say, from 
the 15th of August 1822, to the month of April, 1824, their 

vegetative powers had become so much exhausted as to ren- 
der it extremely doubtful whether success will attend the ex- 
periments upon growing them. Now, however, that atten- 
tion is called to the plant, other and speedier means may b» 
employed for despatching the seed ; no difficulty in procuring 
which can now be anticipated, Mr. ‘ Moorcroft having made 
arrangements with Ripgiias, the Kenphun, and Mahomed 
Khan, the Chummuel of Draz, for a supply of any required 
quantity of the seed. 

The Prangos Hay Plant isa perennial herbaceous plant, 
with a large “fleshy ryot stock, usually measuring at the top 
fron 18 to 22 inches in circumterence, and for rmed by the 
aggregation cf an infinite number of crowns or winter buds 
clustered together at or above the surface of the ground.— 
The crowns are closely covered over by the coarse fibrous 
remains of the old leaves, by which the buds must be effectu- 
ally protected from frost or accidents when the plantis ina 
state of rest. From each crown rises en abundance of fine- 
ly cut leaves about two feet long, when dried of a highly fra- 
grant smell, extremely similar to that of very good new clo- 
ver hay. ‘They are supra-decompound, quite “smooth, with 
linear, entire, or three-parted segmenis ; their principal peti- 
ole is slightly sheathing at the hase with a crisp thin margin } 
upwards it is solid, round, or slightly angular, witha smooth 
finely-striated skin. Of the secondary petioles there are 
from six to ten opposite pairs, according to the vigour of the 
leaf; they are in all resnects like the primary petiole, except 
being smaller and more compressed, ‘and having the first pair 
of their segments proceeding from their very base. In these 
leaves the whole crop may be said to consist. 

From the centre of the leaves rises the flower-stem, which 
I have only seen in a young and mutilated state. Good 
specimens of the inflorescence have not reached me ; but 
from some imperfect umbels of fiowers, I can state that the 
male and female flowers are produced upon distinct umbels. 
Of the male flowers the umbels are compound, shorter than 
the bracteze by which they are subtended, and both axillary 
and terminal ; the bractee are finely and deeply pinnatified 
with three- -parted segments, of which the endlobe is broader 
than the rest, and often three-toothed. The involucres are 
both general and partial, each consisting of five or six mem- 
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branous ovate-acuminate leaflets, which are shorter than the 
stalks of the umbellules, or of the florets. Atthe base of the 
umbel are clustered several scarious rudiments of florets. 
The calyx consists of five distinct ovate minute sepals. The 
petals are five, lanceolate, spreading, incurved, with a minute 
dorsal nerve. ‘The stamens are five, spreading, the same 
length as the petals, and inserted opposite the sepals beneath 
a large, fleshy, slightly wavy discus, which surrounds two 
little processes, the rudiments of as many styles. ‘The fila- 
ments are incurved, and quite smooth. The anthers large, 
square, innate, bilocular ; each cell opening longitudinally 
with two valves. The female flowers have. not yet been ob- 
served. The fruit is inferior, and consists of two united 
achenia, at maturity separating from base to summit from 
their common axis; it is eval-lanccolate, compressed, eight 
or nine lines long, and is crewned with two recurved styles, 
arising from the centre of a large, fleshy wavy discus, and 
with the cory sepals of the persistent calynx. Ofthese ache- 
nia, the commissure or pcint of union is nearly flat, and nar- 
rowcr than their transverse diameter. Of each the pericar- 
pium js corky, with five primary juga or elevations, which 
are inthe centre produced into a corky wavy wing, and on 
each side covered densely with coarse tubercles ; there are 
no secondary juga, and the valleculz, or intervals, are con- 
cave and smooth. ‘The seed is of the same form as the pe- 
ricarpium, from which it is casily separable; it is covered 
over with an indefinite number of colourless vittze, both on 
the commissure and back ; it has an involute horny albumen, 
and a minute, inverted. white embryo at its upper extremi- 
ty ; the cotyledons are flat and oval, the radicle rounded, 
and as long as the cotyledons. 

From the foregoing description, which has been formed 
from such materials as have reached this country, it appears 
that the Prangos Hay Plant belongs to the natural order of 
Umbelliferee, and that it bears much affinity to the genus 
Cachrys, with which it agrees in the corky nature of its peri- 
carpium, in the absence of secondary juge, in having no vit- 
tz, and in the involute structure ofits albumen. With Kry- 
bera of Roffmann, which it resembles in the general appear- 
ance of its fruit, it may also be compared, notwithstanding 
its difference of habit ; with that genus, however, it cannot 
be united, on account of its involute not solid albumen, nu- 
merous yitize, and lanceolate not emarginate petals. From 
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Laserpitium it differs materially in having involute albuncu, 
an indefinite number of vitte, and no secondary } juga, while 
its primary juga, which in Laserpitium are obsolete, are in 
Prangos the most conspicuous part of the fruit. To Rumix 
of Hoffmann it is not referable because of its solid pericarpi- 
um, distinct winged juga, and long flat achenia. 

To revert, therefore, to Cachrys, with which, as | have al- 
ready stated, Prangos has many points in common: if Ca- 
chrys Morisoni, the fruit of which has a solid, corky smooth 
pericarp, with itsjuga nearly obsolete, is to be considered 
the species in w hich the essential character of the genus is to 
be sought, itis obvious that Prangos cannot be considered of 
the same genus. But if Cachrys be admitted in the form 
under w hich it has been placed by Sprengel in the sixth vo- 
lume of Romer and Schiultes’s Species Plantarum, it is equal- 
ly certain that the subject of this article cannot be separated 
from it. Differences in the fruit and petals of Umbellifera 
are, however, by the common consent of botanists, admitted 
to be of such importance in fixing the characters of the gene- 
ra of that order, that a combination of plants, like that w vhich 
has been attempted in the work above quoted, must be con- 
sidered utterly subversive of analvtical division, and can 
only lead toa return to the genera of U mbelii-eree as Linne- 
us left them 

Besides Krubera and Rumia, the distinctions between 
which and Prangos | have already explained, there is a third 
genus included in Cachrys by Sprengel, but separated by 
Professor Link, under the Bauhin’s name of Flippomarath- 
rum. From this Prangos seems principally to differ, inhav- | 
ing entire, not pinnatified, involucra, the juga winged, not 
rounded, and the petals lanceolate, not round with a broad 
involute segment ; all points of great importance in charac- 
terizing umbelliferous plants. 

Having thus shewn that the Prangos Hay Plant is strictly 
referable to no genus of Umbelliferze at present constituted, 
I propose here to establish it with the foliowing name and 


character :— 
PRANGOS. 

Char. Nat.—Calyx quinquentatus. Petala zequalia, lan- 
ceolata, incurva, integerrima. Discus carnosus, crispus.— 
Achenia a dorso compressa. Pericarpium suberosum : com- 
missura plana, angusta ; jugis quinque primariis alatis, se- 
cundariis nullis. Semen multivittatum. Albumen involu- 
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tum.—Herbze Asie temperate. Involucra universala et par- 
tialia simplicia, polyphylla. Flores abortu monorcr, luter? 
Folia supradecomposita. 

Among the plants placed by Sprengel under his genus 
Cachrys, is the Laseryutium ferulaceum of Linnezeus, found in 
the Crimea, a climate not very different from that of Draz, 
and described by Marschall von Bieberstein under the name 
of Cachrys data. This having a winged corky fruit, like 
that of Prangos, and otherwise agreeing with it in character, 
the genus now established will consist of two species, which 
miay be distinguished thus : 

1. Prangos pubularia. Mihisupra. 

P. foliis glabris. 

2. Arangos ferulacea. 

Syx.—Cachrys orientalis ferula folio. Tourn. 
ut. 2. p. ZUG ¢. iC. 
Laserpitium ferulaceum Linn. Sp. Pl. 358. 
Cachrys alata. Bieb. Taur. Cauc. 1. 217.°* 


——_ <> o-—— 
ART. VIII. 


Case of Amputation of a portion of the Inferior Maxillary 
Bone, performed by Bensamin B. Simons, M. D.—Report- 
ed by the Kadutors. 


The operation which we are about to relate was certainly 
one of the most masterly efforts in Surgery which we ever 
witnessed, or we will venture to assert was ever performed in 
any country. An operation so formidable as the amputation 
of a portion of the lower jaw was performed with so much 
coolness, simplicity and ease, as to have appeared nothing 
more to those who witnessed it thana simple operation. It 
is, however, the peculiar characteristic of Dr. Simons, to 
make every thing which he does appear simple, and thus 
disarm Surgery of many of the bugbear terrors with which it 
has been surrounded. 

Before describing the operation, we will give the case: A 
black girl, aged about 14, was sent from Beaufort, having an 
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Exostosis on the right portion of the inferior maxillary bone, 
extending from the chin to the base of the anterior coronoid 
process. ‘This bony tamour. was ‘of considerable size, pro- 
jecting much and very painful. The internal portion was 
filled with a cartilaginous substance, which protruded out of 
the alveolar processes which were previously occupied by the 
molares. No cause could be given for the o origin of this tu- 
mour which had been for some time progressing. 

As the only possible means of giving relief, Dr. Simons 
determined to amputate the jaw, and accordingly performed 
it before several medical gentlemen in the tollowing manner : 

An incision was made through the muscles from the right 

angle of the mouth to the masseter, avoiding the parotid 
duct—compressing the divided arteries as they were cut.— 
The whole was then carefully dissected from the bone as far 
as the bicuspes on the opposite side, and the lip folded back 
lrke the heel ofa shoe. 

The surrounding membranes being detached, the bone 
was divided between the incisores and bicuspes of the left side, 
and then at the base of the anterior coronoid process of the 
right side. ‘the bone being thus separated, was divided close 
from its adhesion to the internal membrancs of the mouth. 

The wound was now approximated, and retained by in- 
terrupted sutures and adhesive straps, and supported with 
bandages. 

fier the operation, the hcemorhage irritating the fau- 
ces and creating vomiting and partial suffocation retarded 
it slightly—although the ‘hoemorhage was by no means so 
considerable as might have been anticipated. 

large doses of laudanum was given* the patient and 
she walked some distance to the adjoining residence. In this 
case no untoward circumstance occurred. The incised 
wound united on the seventh day, except where the sutures 
were, from whence a small quantity of pus issued, but which 
quickly healed as soon as the sutures were withdrawn. In 
fourteen days she felt quite well, and could chew meats on 
the opposite side, and now two months and a half she has a 
callus which has Juxuriantly shooted where the bone was cut 
away. Since the performance of this operation, the Medical 
Intelligencer has related a case, performed by Professor 


* It has always been the practice of this distinguished Surgeon to give large doses of 
laudahum after capital operations to lessen the excitability, and thus diminish the chance 
of injury froin excessive irritation, and in this manuer he has always prevented spasms. 
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Batchelcer, and considers it as a triumph in American sur- 
gery. We regret to say, that although the operation display- 
ed considerable manual dexterity it gave great scope for cen- 
sure in place of praise. Why take up the carotid artery the 
dav before? Why make an incision down to the pomum 
Adami? Those two hazardous steps by the case of Dr. 
Simons will be found to have been nugatory, and conse- 
quently wanton. We are not disposed to be severe, but 
their is a wide difference between operating mechanically 
and scientifically, and in this case their evidently was a total 
want of science displayed. Any useless complication of an 
operation thereby increasing the hazard of life, must call for 
ihe censure of every conscientious surgeon. 

Before concluding, although not immediately connected 
with this report, we cannot do otherwise than express our 
mortification that so many of our citizens should go to the 
North to obtain that medical and surgical aid which they 
could obtain equally as well at home. Once it was the fash- 
ion to go to Europe—our brethren of the North have found 
that they can be as well attended at home among their 
friends and at a less expense—and why cannot our southern 
brethren do the same at home? Let it not be said of us 
that we are the last to encourage the distinguished among 
oursclyes—and let us not forget the good old maxim, “ that 
he who neglects his own household will find no one to sup- 
ply his place.” We mean in this nothing invidious or disre- 
spectful to our northern brethren. We “delight in contem- 
plating their rapid advancement in every department of 
inind, and trust it will excite a proportionate spirit of emu- 
lation among us. 


SIMONS’ CASE OF AMPUTATION, &c. 
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ART. IX. 


It is with sincere regret that we announce to the lovers of Science, the mucit. 
lamented death of Professor BecLarp; and we think a short biographical sketch of 
this great man, (as we find it inthe Archives Generales de Medecine of March Jast,) 
cannot fail to in‘erest the public at large ; although few may feel so truly concerned as 
one of the Editors of this Journal, who was under his immediate instruction while in 


Paris.— Editors. 


A Biographical notice of P. A. Beclard, Professor of Anato- 
my in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, Surgeon in chef 
of tne hospital La Pitie, titulary member of the Roual Aca- 
demy of Medicine, 44. 


Beclard is arrested in the midst of his bright career. The 
most learned anatomist of our age, the professor who pos- 
sessed in the highest degree, the rare faculty of explaining to 
and ingrafting on the minds of his hearers, anv subject from 
his vast store of learning is snatched from us in the bloom of 
life, and when his increasing success flattered the hopes of 
his country. Since Bichat, death has not given to science a 
blow so fatal and unexpected ; and since the premature end 
of that great man, a deeper gloom has not been spread over 
our schools. Hoping a more worthy voice may be raised in 
honour of this Professor of the Faculty, this illustrious aca- 
demician ; [ cannot deny toyself the gratification of paying 
a last homage to his memory; and where can this homage 
be more appropriately placea than in this Journal, of which 
he was one of the founders, and whose proper regulation and 
success, may in part be attributed to his counsel and co-ope- 
ration. I regret that this hasty notice prevents my enume- 
rating all the interesting details of our celebrated colleague’s 
short life ; thereby preciuding a just appreciation of his great 
acquirements ; the reward of intense application. It will 
suffice to express the extent of our loss, to cite the leading 
circumstances of his life, and tell the honors with which pub- 
lic grief and gratitude have encircled his tomb. 

Pierre Augustin Beclard was born at Angers on the 12th 
of October, 1785. of estimable, though indigent parents, 
whose sole means of supporting a large family was a small 
shop. The great disposition and taste which Beclard early 
shewed for study, with the advice of their friends, induced 
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his parents to forego their original intention of bringing him 
up in their own trade : they furnished him with every ad- 
vantage of education their situation could afford ; and he 
cntercd [Ecole Centrale of Angers. His school fellows and 
compantons of his first victories, were Chevreul and David, 
who have since equally distinguished themselves in different 
way gl 

From this moment he exhibited his peculiar propensity for 
the sciences. Botany received his first homage, and he was 
publicly rewarded for his success in this facinating study, and 
won several of the prizes in natural history which were dis- 
tributed at the botanical garden of Angers. Bichat was 
then at his zenith of glory. and his fame was spreading every 
where. ‘The trophies of this celebrated physiologist often 
roused the youthful Beclard, and excited his emulation.— 
[,ittle did he foresee how much his destiny was to resemble 

chat of Bichat. But to the noble wishes of Beclard, was op- 

posed the inability of his parents to give him a medical edu- 
cation. He was therefore sent to Nantz, and placed in a 
crockery store. The merchant who had taken him under 
his charge, soon returned him to his parents, seriously de- 
claring that he was good for nothing. The reason was that 
ne devoted all his time to reading, “and evinced a decided 
dislike to the manuel occupations of that trade. Beclard 
svas again tried at Tours and Angers, in different stores, but 
liis unfitness justified the judicious remarks of the former 
merchant. His desponding parents bitterly complained that 
he should evince dispositions so inadequate to their pecuni- 
ary circumstances. Wedded to works of science and phi- 
losophy, shunning the society and amusements of the young, 
Beclard often remained days together in his chamber, culti- 
vating his taste, and indulging in the rich luxury of study and 
meditation. 

At length, convinced of Beclard’s incapacity for all occu- 
pations unconnected with science, and strenuously advised 
to let him follow his irresistible vocation ; his parents con- 
sented to his attending the medical instructions at the Hotel- 
Nieu of Angers, with the modest view of his becoming an 
officier de Sinte. Beclard now found himself upon suitable 
eround, and each of his steps was marked by a triumph.— 
With the leading principles of the healing art, our young 


* M. Chevreul is one of our best Chymists, and M. David ranks among the firtt 
Hrench Sculptors. 
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student was already familiar, and had studied and memorized 
almost all the elementary works of surgery. His progress 
was rapid, and in the course of one year, he ‘obtained by pub- 
lic concours the station of Eleve interne*® of the hospital ; 
where he remained four years, faithful to the trust reposed in 
him, and steadiastly su; pporting his high character. “The 
hours not devoted to the functions of his office or to study, 
were spent in the society of a much respected almoner of the 
hospital, a renowned theologist. Notwithstancing the ex- 
treme disparity of their ages, a strict friendship was soon 
formed, under whose honorable auspices his first studies were 
completed. The old man who could judge of the great 
talents of his young triend, foretold him of the brilliant suc- 
cess that awaited him, and persuaded his family to send him 
to Paris to finish his medical studies, and as being the only 
fit theatre for the developement of all his powers. 

I have dwelt on the early life of Beclard, because it fore- 
tells the man who would one day immortalize himself. Be- 
sides, we love to contemplate the point from whence a great 
man began to ascend the eminence of fame, and to follow 
the i instinct of talent, surmounting all obstacles tn its progress 
to the desired end. 

Beclard left Angers in 1808, and by great economy was 
enabled to supply “for some time, deficiencies of his slender 
means, and the public Concours soon opened to him the hos- 
pitals of the capital ; and the prizes which he yearly won in 
P Ecole Pratique at once signalized him as the brightest stu- 
dent of the faculty. The superintendency of the anatomical 
halls became vacant. Formidable competitors entered the 
arena ; but Beclard left it victorious, after learned discus- 
sions, in which he would have astonished his judges by the 
brightness and maturity of his talents had he not already 
been known. Here began Beclard’s public career. He 
succeeded M. Dupuytren, who had been called to fill the 
chair of operative medicine in the faculty ; and sustained 
with honor so trying a comparison. ‘The immense and va- 
luable materials contained in the anatomical halls of the 
school he greatly improved ; and few meetings of the Pro- 
fessors passed, without his presenting very important facts of 
pathological anatomy. ‘The minutes of this society are filled 
with his observations, and the museum of the faculty is in- 


* One of the attending Phvsie¢ians who generally resides in the Hospita!. 
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debted to him for many of its valuable preparations.* He 
also devoted himsclf in a particuiar manner, to the teaching 
of anatomy and surgery. Students rarely deceive them- 
selves in the favour they bestow on their professors. The 
crowd that followed the lectures of Beclard, was the best re- 
compense for his entire devotion to their instruction. He 
soon had the opportunity of exhiviting his rare talents for 
surgery, asa public concours was about to take place for 
the appointment of a second surgeon in the Hotel-Dieu.— 
hor the first ime, Beclard did not triumph. His rival was 
MM. Marjolin. The competitors were declared equal, and as 
Beelard could not be left unrewarded, he received the station 
of surgeon of the hospital la Pitie. fu this, as well as in the 
hospital of the school, and la Jiaison de Sante, where he fre- 
quently replaced Professor Dubois, who had admitted him 
into his family, he shewed the advan tages that could be de- 
rived from a thorough knowledge of anatomy added to great 
natural dexterity, and an immoveable sang-froid. No one 
ever carried precision in the practice of surgery to a higher 
degree, and several facts testily that he was endowed with a 
creative genius, which, when occasion calls, will free itself 
trom rule. ‘This was pointedly displayed in a case of par- 
tial amputation of a carious foot, where the unforeséen tnju- 
ry was such as required a new operation, which he instan- 
taneously contrived.t 

Every voice called Beclard to the anatomical chair, which 
he filled in 1818. From this time he devoted himself en- 


* Among his most remarkable productions, we will notice a memoir on the Acephales, 
a species of monstrosity little known before him; and another very extensive one on the 
wounds of the vessels, which has been inserted among the memoirs of the Medical So- 
ciety of Emulation, of which he wasa member. H's experiments on this subject have 
thrown great light onthis tmportant point of pathological surgery. A memoir on Qs- 
teogeny: This work, the fruit of several years investigation and observation, is the 
invst complete treatise we have on that part of anatoiny, which was little advanced aud 
full of errors, until Beclard undertook its elucidation. Ta 1821, he made public, some of 
his ideas on the formation of the fetus, in a thesis defended at the faculty by his bro- 
ther. This essay on Embriology, is generally known to be a production of Beclard 
himself. In 1822 he made numerous experiments, tending to improve our knowledge 
of the pathological anatomy of the nervous system: The result of his investigations is 
contained in a thesis defended by M. Descot, under the title of Dissertation on the local 
affections of the nerves. He had together with M. Jules Cloquet, translated from the 
English, Lawrence’s Treatise on hernia ; ; and began with the same author, the publica. 
tion of the Fascicules and anatomical plates, which speak so highly in favour of M. J 
Cloquet. His occupations did not admit of his sharing in this glorious undertaking : he 
valy contributed to the introduction. 

+ M. Beclard has invented many useful operations; among which, we will mention 
his method of curing the fistula of the parotid duct, and several others for the partial 
amputation of the foot, the desarticulation of the metacai pian bones, the amputation in 
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tirely to teaching. The influence of his character and talents 
was unbounded. Endowed with a conccption at once ready 
and vast, a judgment sound and methodical, a most retei- 
tive memory, an easy elocution, very extraor dinar y from its 
precision and perspecuity ; it is easy to conceive the advan- 
tage he must have derived from qualities so rarcly united.— 
Courses of lectures in this faculty or other scientific estab- 
lishments have occasionally attracted the public, by cither 
the oratorical talents or other qualitics of the Professors ; but 
none can be compared with those of Beclard. ‘The charm 
of his lessons rested solely on the richness and beauty of th 
science, expounded with simpl: city. The Professor was con- 
cealed by the object he so luminously displayed. We may 
judge of the difficulty and importance of instruction, when 
we know that a man of Beclard’s superior talents, and who 
had been in the habit of teaching for several years, devoted 
four or five hours to the preparation of each of his leeturcs. 
A passionate love of science, more than a desire of fame. 
animated Beclard, and stamped his labours with peculiar 
merit. The brilliant was sacrificed to the useful: it was 
truth he sought; and it was immaterial to him whether it 
was discovered by himself or others, so it was brought to 
light. His talents for observation and experiments have se- 
cured him a high place among original authors. He gene- 
rally contented “himself by verifying or confirming the facts 
upon which rests the medical edifice; and none ever knew 
them more minutely. How often have we had occasion, at 
those meetings, where he came to assist in the direction of 
the Medical Dictionary ;— to admire the universality of his 
knowledge, and to appreciate its extent and precision on 
points of science, the most distant from his habitual studies 
He first felt the necessity of bringing to France foreign eo 
es, which indoience or prejudice had caused to be neclected, 
and thus greatly contributed to enlarge the circle of our 
ideas. It was under these dispositions, and after having 
emassed the most imposing fund of knowledge ever collect-- 
ed in human brain; that Beclard proceeded to the arrange- 
ment of the lectures which he yearly delivered at the Medi- 


* Beclard also delivered a course of lectures on Surgery, at the hospital la Pitie — 
Each year he explored and taught a part of pathological surgery in the same masterly 
manner that he explained anatomy. It is easy to imagine the labour required to deliver 
too such courses of lectures at the same time. 

t The anatomical department of.the Medical Dictionary devolyed on Beclard, whe 
has inserted a great number of articles in that work, 
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cal Faculty. In 1623, he published his elements of General 
Anatomy,which were only an introduction toa complete trea- 
tise of anatomy, the Immense materials of which he has left.* 
1 will not pretend to pass Judgment on this work ; but } must 
sav that [| think, by comparing it with that of Bichat, which 
bears the same title, the intention and end of the author has 
been misconceived, who meant it especially for the instruc- 
tion of stadents. It is in fact the most concise and complete 
summary of every thing relative to the general tissues of the 
human frame. Each page is marked by the methodical and 
sound mind of Beclard, iis sagacity in observing facts, and 
appreciating the correctness of those transmitted to us by 
authors. 

Beclard was naturally reflective and uncommunicative, 
and his habit of study and meditation increased this bent of 
his character. But having overcome the first impression 
made by his distant and imposing exterior, he was found to 
be the most condescending and obliging of men. ‘Talents 
and assiduity in study were titles by w hich his students could 
always claim his favour and friendship. They might at any 
time depend on both his advice and rich library. ‘The fruits 
of his deep researches and bis own original ideas he distri- 
buted with prodigal generosity, which extended even to per- 
sons who had no “call on his regard or esteem. He forgot 
every thing in favour of science. Some have at times com- 
plained of his inflexible equity, which ascribed discoveries to 
their true authors ; but never did prejudice or envy warp his 


judginent. 


Among the services Beclard conferred on science and hu- 
manity, during the short time he belonged to the faculty, 
there is One We must not pass In silence. Appointed Presi- 
dent of the medical jury of the departments, and charged 
with receiving the officers of health, together with his friend 
and colleasue Professor Orfila, w ho ar rdently seconded him, 
he discharged his functions with a severity and exactitude, 
which oreatly diminished the inconveniences of an ill-regula- 
ted institution, and by the dignity of his conduct, completely 
effaced the recent remembrance of a number of shameful 


abuses. 


“ Two years previous, Beclard furnished numerous notes for the re-impression of Bi- 
chat’s General Anatomy : These notes, whose object was to place this work on a level 
with the science, constitute the materials of a large volume, the greater part of which 
forms the Elements of General Anatomy. 
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The loss of Beclard will be particularly felt at a time 
when the spirit of party and political divisions have thrown 
science into a state of anarchy, and produced such deplora- 
ble consequences In our medical institutions. [esteemed by 
all for his talents and character, he was a mediator and um~ 
pire of parties and opinions. He had nearly been himselt 
the victim of those political reactions from which science 
ought ever to be screened. Beclard in devoting himself en- 
tirely to public instruction, sacrificed the adv ancement of his 
fortune, and neglected the lucrative advantages which he 
might so easily have derived from his great talents in surgery. 
At the reorganization of the medical faculty of Paris in 182. b, 
great fear was enteriained of the dismission of the Professor 
who had been its support and ornament. ‘The eminent me- 
rit of Beclard, together with the necessity of baving bim in 
the new school, triumphed over intrigue. 

Unremitting assiduity to study had already impaired Be- 
clard’s health, : and he had several times felt the symptoms of 
a chronic inflammation of the stomach, which vielded toa 
stricttegimen ; but at the beginning of this month, the same 
causes occasioned an acute alivction of the braia, preceded 
or accompanied by an erysipelas of the head, which caus- 
ed his death on the 16th of March, after eleven days sick- 
ness, notwithstanding the aid of science and the anxious 
watching of friendship.* 

In the beginning of his disease, and at those intervals when 
a remission gave freedom to his mind, he recognised the 
danger of his situation, and established the diagnosis of his 
case with as much precision as if it had been for one of his 
patients.t 

A happy hushand and father, beloved by two families of 
which he was the pride and hope, every where surrounded 
by the consideration due to his great talents and high cha- 
racter, Beclard keenly felt all that attached hiin to life. In- 
difference would have been ingratitude, which never entered 


* Jt is worthy of remark, that in a short space of time, the two youngest and bright- 
est Professors of the Faculty, two friends whose scientific career has been so much 
alike Orfila and Beclard, were both taken with the same disease, which endangered the 
life of the one, and unfortunately proved fatal to the other. 


+ Upon examination of the body, a considerable sanguineous congestion of the brain 
and its membranes was discovered ; in the stomach was found the cicatrisation of an 
ulcer, which had destroyed in a small extent, the two internal membranes of that viscera. 
The Encephalon was of a considerable size, and its anterior portion of a volume greatly 
¢ontrasting with the small developement of the posterior part 
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his heart ; but he viewed his approaching dissolution witha 
calm and steady eye. 

The general solicitude expressed during his sickness, and 
the public consternation occasioned by his death, are tlie 
most speaking and delightful eulogiums of Beelard. The 
Professors of the Medical Faculty, a great number of physi- 
cians of the capital, and more than two thousand students 
came to pay their last tribute to their colleague, their friend, 
and their mastcr. His pupils contended for the honor of al- 
ternately carrying his coffin to the place destined to receive 
his mortal remains; and contrary to repeated solicitations 
they would not abandon that sacred deposit, and the useless 
funeral car followed the procession which crossed the greater 
part of the citv. 

The multitude, astoaished at such an extraordinary pomp, 
where they could not discover the i insigna of power, conti- 
nually ag ked the name of him, to w hom this touching hom- 
age was paid,that name so honorably inscribed in the records 
of science was unknown to them. It was soon murmured : 
It is the son-in-law of M. Dubois ; and the popular fame of 
this great man, and at present unfortunate father, added to 
the grandeur and sadness of the ceremony. 

On arriving at the east church-yard, after a walk of near- 
ly two hours, the students deposited their precious burden not 
far from the spot where the Aadiahes of Monge have erected 
a monument to this illustrious man. There M. Pelletan, 
Junior, in an extemporanious discourse, expressed the regret 
of the Medical Faculty. 

M. Roux, the organ of the Royal Medical Academy, par- 
ticularly of the surgical department, after lamenting the pre- 
mature death ofa colleague to whom science was so much 
indebted, and from whom it still hoped much, terminated his 
discourse with the following delicate & beautiful comparison. 

‘ These numerous students, said he, surrounding his coffin, 
the eagerness they have displayed in accompanying to his 
last abode, the remains of their master, whose voice was 
heard but a few days since in those fascinating lectures, 
which, while they inspired a taste for study, sowed in their 
minds the germ ofa solid information, the tears I see them 
shed, the sincere affliction so visibly marked on their coun- 
tenance, and the few words [ have just uttered on the meteor- 
like course of our lamented sdiagiin, and the beloved 
friend of many here assembled ; all brings to my recollection 
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the no less aiilicting day, when paying the last duties (o Bi- 
chat, I deposited on his tomb the trinute of a disciple whom 
he loved. Beelard has lived a few years longer than Dichat, 
but like him he has only passed among us. Like Bichat he 
has undoubtedly fallen a sacrifice to excess in stndy. Like 
him he has made numerous scholars. Like Bichat. of whom 
perhaps he possessed not the cre ative genius; but to whom 
he was superior in many respects, he leaves never failing wit- 
tresses of true and rare talents. Like Bichat, Beclard will 
be numbered with those men, of whom nature is covetous. 
aad science ought to be proud. [ike Bichat, he carries with 
him the regrets of pupils who flocked to hear him. Like 
Bichat, we see his tomb surrounded by numerous friends. 
and his death plunge into grief all those who know equally 
how to prize talents, purity of morais, coodness of heart, and 
integrity of character; all of which our colleague possessed 
in the highest degree.” 

M. Pariset came next in the name of the whole Academy, 
to express the sorrow of that body. ‘The void, said he, that 
Beclard has left, will be most sensibly felt by the Academy. 
Who among us but was charmed by the rectitude, the varie- 
ty, solidity, brilliancy of his ideas, his presence of mind and 
the Jight which he constantly threw on the most subtle and 
perplexing questions > ‘The Acadenry owes to his vigilance, 
assiduity, and unquestionably to the personal consideration 
in which he was held, its early aggrandizement and stability. 
No one has more properly appreciated the labours of Be- 
clard than he who now addresses you; and happy is he to 
know, conjointly with the Academy, that what causes us this 
day to weep, willalso cause us forever to cherish his memory. 

M. Adelon succeeded M. Par iset, and i in the name of friend- 
ship, feelingly culogized the private virtues of Beclard, and 
lastly a student, M. ‘Ridard of Angers, poured forth the grief 
and gratitude of his young heart in an encomium on his com- 
patriot and beloved | instructor. 

Beclard’s pupils who had not for a moment left his coffin, 
would not confide to others the heart-rending task of cover- 
ing the remains of their idolised master, from whom they 
were to be forever separated. Neither was this pious duty 
the last mark of their love: In order to consecrate hereafter 
by a durable testimony, the sentiments which aaimated them, 
they spontaneously and unanimously opened a subscription 
list for the purpose of erecting a monument to him, who sa- 


crificed his life for them. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ART. X. 





70 the President and Members of the Agricultural Socrety of 
Charleston, S. C.* 


GiuNTLEMEN.— The zeal and energy which have been been 
exhibited by your respectable body, as regards every thing 
connected with Agricultural improvements, emboldens me 
to address you at this time, trusting that what I may offer to 
your consideration may not be considered as emanating 
from a want of respect for yourselves, or as a wanton intru- 
sion on your time and attention. Things in themselves ap- 
parently trivial, have often given rise from exciting inquiry, 
to the emost important consequences, and could I elicit in the 
subsequent remarks the wisdom and experience of many of 
your members, | have no doubt many useful and important 
results might ensue. 

The Patriot, in contemplating the progress of our rapidly 
extended country, must look with an anxious and eager at- 
tention upon the Agricultural interests, for on them, in a 
oreat degree, depends the wealth and strength of a country 
and the happiness of its people, and we especially in the 
South must be sensibly alive to every thing connected with 
Agriculture. 

lt has been a matter of serious concern that with us, pos- 
sessing so much land, and so many cultivators of this land: 
ja aclimate well calculated tor the growth of so many va- 
luable products, the Agriculturist should so often be embar- 
rassed—and that which should yield comfortable subsistence, 
become an expense, and often his ruin. It must be interest- 
ing then, not only to inquire into the principal cause of this, 
hut likewise the best means of preventing it ; on this subject, 
therefore, | beg your attention for a few moments. 

The true cause of failure arises from an ignorance, gene- 
rally speaking, in Planters, of the principles and science of 


* In consequence of the subsequent remarks, we have inserted the above Communi- 
cation, thinking it might be acceptable to our readers—and elicit discussion on the inte- 
resting topic to which it refers.—Edilors. 

+t Mr. Ep1ror—The above paper was read before the Agricultural Society, at their 
Meeting on Tuesday, 28th June. The zeal and patriotic spirit displayed throughout 
the whole, reflect much credit upon its author, and it is to be lamented that such a va- 
luable Communication had not been accompanied with his name, The Society, ever 
ready to promote any thing connected with Agricultural improvement, and convinced 
of the beneficial effects that would result from an extensive diffusion of the author’s 
views and sentiments, unanimously resolved that a request be made of you to insert it 
in your useful paper. CHARLES E. ROWAND, Secretary. 

+ Charleston Merci yy. #13 : 
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agriculture. Throughout a great pro; portion of our country, 
we discover lnnnense bodies a laud ested: ‘d, and are tol: 4 
that they have proved the rain of those who cultivated them : 
and how many settled plantations are left almost wholly to 
chance for the attainance of acrop? Could not many. of 
these lands be greatly Improved and mide profitable, and 
could not occu; pied lands be much enranced in value ? 

In tae formation of asucecssful Agviculturist. many things 
are indispensably necessary. [fe should have a thorough 
knowl«cdge, practic ally, of the diferent qualities of soils, and 
the best means of improving thein. He should be well ac- 
quainted with le gener al princi, ii of mechanics and me- 
chanical philosophy, so that he might arrange his lands pro- 
perly—and he enabled successfully and economically, to 
drain or supply them with water. ‘The theory of vegetation, 
and the causes which retard or promote it, are. vou must be 
sensible, all important. ‘Liese are the elements which should 
be studied by every person wisaitng to beeome aun Agricul 
turist. A thor ough knowledge of these will admirably pre- 
pare him for that practic il knowledge which experience and 
observation alone can give. The mind will then be govern- 
ed by just principles, and ev ery experiment or improvement, 
in place of being sugzested aud executed upon mere specu- 
lation, will be founded on philosophical and practical data. 
Thus gradual and successful improvements will be made, 
and the product of the soil be abundant, and reward the ho- 
norable labour of the agriculturist. 

But what is our present condition ?— Are not the majority 
of those who call themselves Planters, ignorant of the first 
principles of Agriculture > Do they not want system, ar- 
rangement and economy? Does their income prove any 


thing proportionate to the capital and labour employed ? Da 


they. not in short trust almost wholly to nature, and neglect 
the power and assistance of art? Nature so bountiful to us. 
cannot forever serve, as it must be assisted by art, or it will 
fail to give that abundant supply which a state of civilization 
requires. But how can this be otherwise, when we discover 
the facility with which individuals become planters. All 
other departments of Knowledge require particular attention, 
but this it is imagined can be intuitively obtained. We ob- 
serve young men fresh from their Academical studies, where 
their time and attention have been devoted to abstract prin- 


ciples. and who are almost wholly ignorant of the world, en- 
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ter immediately upon the duties of the Planter, without a 
knowledge of tle th oretical or practical principles of agri- 
culture, and are tasi AMY converied from abstract students 
to practical men. Brit is it possible that this transition can 
suddenly take place? Do they not get disgusted with the 
drudgery and details of Agriculture, and thus neglect it? Js 
not their ignorance of the principles of agriculture and the 
character of the people they have to deal with a constant 
source of imposition, and does not their property become 
neglected and unprofitable until they are instructed by a se- 
vere and dear bought experience or are entirely ruined ?— 
This, gentlemen, is no specu! lation—Innumerable cases of 
this kind are to be scen In our country, and the evil is sill 
existing to an alarmit.z degree. ‘Too many of our planters, 
from this cause. do we discover in debt and de ‘prived of ma- 
ny of the luxuries of life and the means of promoting the 
uoeful institutions of their country. Too many do we see, 
who commenced life with a handseme competency, die and 
leave thei: families in penury and want. ‘These are serious 
and distressing evils, which are every day presented to us.— 

Aud from what cause does this arise. if not from a total ig- 
norance of agriculture? But it will be asked how will this 
be corrected—In no other way than by instructing those 
who are likely to become planters in the knowledge and 
principles of agriculture. It should be regarded as a pro- 
f ssion, and every department of knowle dee which can in 
any way relate to it should be studied. Thus every portion 
of our country would become gradually Improved. Our 
lands would inerease in value, and the product of the soil 
be various, useful avd abundant. Lands now in waste 
would be in high cultivation, and swamps now deluged 
would afford beautiful and rich pasturage. . Every portion 
of our country would be employed and impro ved, and eve- 
ry thing abundant and cheap. 

Tudependent of this young men who have to look forward in 
life for success upon their exertions alone, should be instructed 
professionally in Agriculture that they might superintend the 
property of others. Iam sensible that an overseer is look- 
ed upon in an odious light, and too mauy of our countrymen 
would prefer to lead a life of indolence and inactivity than 
pursue this avocation. 

Conducted as things now are we cannot wonder at their 
aversion. Our planters have been too much in the habit of 
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employing Jow and uneducated men to superintend thetr 
property, whom they could not respect, and thus have ren- 
dered the occupation degrading. Dut Jet us consider thi 
matter ; it is of the highest importance and deserving of 
your most serious attention. 

All professions it will be granted are honorable in them. 
selves, and are only made otherwise by the individuals who 
compose them. We respect the La:vyer. the Physician, the 
Factor, the Merchant: and why not the Professional Aari- 
culturist ?- Why should he who directs the improvement 6f 
your soil and the cultivation of it, be less respectable than 
he who sells the product of that soil? Phere can be no just 
reason for this. [t istrue you can not respect the men you 
employ. Butit is a matter of astonishment, that on aecouni 
of a few hundred dollars, you will leave your whole pro- 
perty in the hands of ignorant men, whom you cannot re- 
spect and in whose agricultural attainments you have not 
the slightest confidence. 

Would you not regard the Merchant who employed an 
ignorant man as his head clerk, deserving of eons embar- 
rassments which such a procedure would necessarily ensure, 
and yet in your department you are constantly committing 
this error. ‘To correct this growing and serious evil, young 
men should be encouraged to pursue the study of Agric ul- 
ture, and undertake it as a profession. The undertaking 
can be made respectable. Patronize and encourage young 
men of industry, give a tone to the pursuit, and you will ra- 
pidly command those of talent, industry, and merit, as su- 
perintendents of your property. But it has been said that 
the pride of a respectable Carolinian cannot submit to so de- 
grading an occupation. This is a false pride which it rests 
with you and you alone to destroy. Convince him by your 
countenance and support that he is pursuing a noble and ho- 


norable occupation, useful and important alike to himself 


and his country. Let him Jearn the important lesson that 
true pride conceives nothing degrading which does not in- 
fringe upon virtuous and honorable principles. That the 
character and respectability of a person are to be estimated 
by his moral excellence and not by his pursuit. Infuse into 
his mind the just principle that he is nobler and deserves infi- 
nitely more the respect and esteem of a community, who by 

his industry and exertion honestly raises himself to Dccthed 
and respectability than he who receiving it as an inheritance, 
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leaves too often to his descendants poverty and pride. It 
should be the endeavor of all good men who delight in the 
prosperity and glory of a country, to subvert all principles 
which militate against it, and what can imilitate more pow- 
erfully against the rising greatness of a country than the in- 
fluence of a false pride 4 which conterns the bonorable and 
industrious occupations ef life, and would prefer indolence 
and poverty or a miserable dependence on others. In every 
country, knowledge and industry must be considered as the 
levers which must start into action its prosperity and glory. 
The people must look to themselves for success in life; pos- 
sessing good educations and industrious and economical ha- 
hits, the ‘y will be prepared to go into the world, become va- 
luable members of society, and exhibit the w oude rful influ- 
ence and power of knowledge and industry. They must 
be taught to feel no pride, but the pride of honorable success, 
and they will experience the delightful refection, that by 
their exertions they bave become useful members of society. 
] do not mean to disparage my countrymen—no one can 
admire more than I do their many bone rable characteristics, 
but false pride is unfortunately the rock upon which too ma- 
ny of them split. Who of us can lock around and sce how 
many families of former respectability and usefulness have 
fallen in their descendants frem false pride and indolence, 
without tears of sorrow and remorse It is tor yor, eentle- 
men, to remove this barrier by regarding the ccc upation as 
nonourable, and it will quickly become so from the charac- 
ter of those engaged init. But in encouraging young men 
of respectable connexions to pursue the profession of ‘Agricul- 
ture, you will not only be performing an essential service to 
vourselvyes, but likewise to your country. ‘The division of la- 
hour is indispensably necessary in a country like ours, where 
property becomes equally divided, and it seldom falls to the 
lot of many to receive more than sufficient to set them up in 
life. Every profession is now crowded with young men, 
few of whom comparatively succeed, because they have no 
taste for the pursuit, and therefore are deficient in that ener- 
oy and exertion necessary to become eminent and success- 
fal, and too many seldom think of any exertion whatever. 
This new direction of the mind would give spirit and en- 
tcrprize to many otherwise inactive, and a new and valuable 
class would be created in our country. I have thus hastily 
brought to your view one of the most distressing evils which 
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afflict our country. You all must be sensible of the foree and 
truth of what | have offered, and T cheerfully hope yeu who 
have the remedy in your own hands will adopt some plaus 
which may effectually improve our Aoriculture. ly vouns 
men could be made to obtain a th forough knowledge of Agii- 
culture, and pursue it as other proiessions are pursued, it is 
impossible to estimate the multiplied biessings which may 
accrue to our state, and the comfort and ease which you 
would enjoy—you would be relieved of many vexations 
cares and anxieties—your lands much improved, and you 
will have Icisure for prosecuting all those studies connected 
with the higher departments of mind, which will make vou 
not only ornaments to vour conatry, but material contribu- ' 
tors to her prosperity and greatness. | 
J have the honor to be, Gentlemen, very respectfully, 


A WELL WISHER TO AGRICULTURE. 
—— > <a> o——- 


MEDICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{froin the Journal of Science, &e ] 


Eaglish Opium.*—Messrs Cowley and Stains still conti- 
nue to grow poppies for opium, and the following result will 
shew with what success this branch of Aer iculture is likely 
to be attended. Inthe year 1825, they collected as much as 
196 ibs. of opium from poppies growing on twelve acres, 
one rod, and thirteen poles of land. Its character was such 
in the market, that it sold at two shillings per pound above 
the best foreign opium, and they believe that nothing but the 
carelesness of cultivators is likely to bring it into disrepute.— 
One of the most positive directions given to those employed 
in collecting it, is to avoid the fall of petals, stamina, &c. into 
the receivers, and to take care if an implement falls to the 
ground, that it be properly cleaned from grit, &c. a small 
quantity of which would seriously injure the quality. 

The expenses attendant upon the cultivation of the twelve 
acres, one rod, and thirteen poles of white poppies, and the 








* Would not the growth and manufacture of this article be deserving the aitention of 
some of our enterprising planters ’—Edi/ors.. 
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extraction of the opium, seed, and extract, amounted to 274. 
Is. 94., of which above 103/ was paid to the labourers who 
collected tie opiuin. The produce was as follows :— 





£. s. a 

Q piu m, 196 Ibs. at / 10s. 6d per Ib. 298 18 0 
Sei ‘d, 25ewt. 1 qr. 22 Ibs at 12s. per ewt. 1s 538 
Ditto mae") about 6 cwt. worth 3 00 
extract. 391 Ibs. at Is. Gd. 23 116 
Turnips, 10 acres, at 2/. 10s. per acre 25 00 
370 149 





There is one remark respecting the soil brought into this 
kind of cultivation, so important, that we quote it at length. 
“A porous subsoil ap ears to us as a circumstance of the first- 

rate importance, for where it consists of clay, our crops have 
invariably been inferior to those which have grown on such 
parts as were situated upon the sand, although assisted with 
more manure; an this too, when, owing to frost, no injury 
could be attributad!e to the treading of the sheep, when feed- 
inz Oo! y the turaips. So strong, indeed, i is our conviction of 
ihe ill effeers of a 1inpervious subsoil, that we have no hesita- 
flonin saying, that however good the soil, or however dry it 
may appear, if it b2 situated in nadiately above clay, no pro- 
fir can be extracted from it by the growth of poppies, so fre- 
quent will be the partial (or total) f failure cof the crop.” 

Temperature on the Earti’s Surfuce.—¥rom a general and 
extensive review of the various experimental data respecting 
the temperatures observed at different places on the earth’s 
surface, the E:litor of the Aunales de Crime deduces the fol- 
lowing consequences : 

In no place on the earth’s surface, nor at any season, will a 
thermometer raised two or three metres above the soil, and 
sheltered from all reverberation, atiain the 37th deg. of Reau- 
mer, or 46 degs. centigrade, (114 degs. 8 Fuht.) 

On the open sett, the temperature of the air, whatever be 
the place or season, will never attain 25 degs. Reaumer, or 31 
degs. centigrade, (—87 degs. 8 Faht.) 

‘The greatest degree of “cold ever observed on our globe 
with a thermometer suspended in the air is 40 deg. Reaumer, 
er 59 deg. centigrude below zero (—58 degs. Fuht.). 

~The temper ature of the water of the ocean, in any latitude, 
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or at any season, never rises above 24 degs. Reaumer, o: 30 
degrees centigrade, (86 deg. Faht.) - 

‘Heights of Mont Blane and Jiont Resa. —Mr. de Welden, 
after a very ‘elaborate examination of the varioas measure- 
ments of Mont Blane and Mont Rosa, gi: es the following as 
the results, which appear to be most accurate : 

Mont Blane, .. 2461 toises, or 15,737 feet. 
Mont Rosa, , 2370 toises, 2 feet. or 15,157 ft. 

Camllary Aitraction. —M. Gilleron says, “ If a capillary 
tube be introduced into mercury, the metal will remain in the 
tube below the exterior surface. If then the tube be carefully 
raised, without taking it out of the mercury, the surface of 
the mercury in the tube may be raised to the level of that 
without. Operating very carefully, it may even be raised 
still higher ; its surface will then become concave, the nature 
of the curve apparently approaching that of the catenarian 
curue, which | believe also to be that of liquids, which in ca- 
pillary tubes are raised above the level of the external sur- 
face. If then the tube be depressed a little, the convex sur- 
face may be again given to the mercury in the tube, without 
its level being depressed below that of the external portion.— 
It appears to me, thercfore, that the surface of liquids in ca- 

pillary tubes is an accessary circumstance, and has no direct 
+ whee on the elevation or depression of the liquid.” 

Maximum Density of Witer.—Professor Hallostrum, in a 
memoir which has appeared in the Swedish Transactions 
for 1823, deduces the temperature of the maximum density 
of water, as 39. 3594 deg. Fahrenheit. Endeavours were 
made to estiinate every cause which interfered with the expe- 
riments, such as dilatation of glass, &c. and he thinks the 
limits of uneertainty are 0.423 degs. Fahrenheit on either side 
of the above number. 

Use of Chloride of Calctum, as a Manure.—M. Chevalier 
finds that chloride of calcium is useful as a manure, only in 
the state of very diluted solution, for that, when applied in 
the solid state to the soil, it destroyed vegetation. I[t is 
something, however, to obtain a confirmation of the results 
mentioned, vol. xvi. p. 362, even though that confirmation 


be rather general. 
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Mr. Lizars’ Case of a *— In the vear 1821, I 
was requested by my friend, Dr. Camphbe Il, lecturer on inid- 
wilery, to visila Woman Ww a an abdcmen as Jarge as if in 
the ninth month of gestation. On exeminaiion, the tumour 
occunied the whole abdominal cavity, auc appeared to roll 
from side to side : the uterus per vaginam ‘eli natural, and 
her catemenia had been regular, but caused excruciating 
pain when they occurred. She stated thar sie Was twenty- 
seven vears of age, bad born only one ciiid, and In twe ‘Ive 
months afterwards had.a miscarriage ; two or three months 
after which, towards the end of 1815, she became sensible of 
a considerable enlargement of her belly that began on the 
left side, and which she attributed ito several blows and 
kicks received from a brutal husband, from whom she was 
now separated : that her neighbours now abused her, and 
made such complaiats to her employers, that they dismissed 
her. At thattime she earned. and now earns, her livelihood 
by binding shoes. Being now without the means of sup- 
port, she applie: lio a countr y hoswital, but was in a few days 
dismissed, on the supposition of being with child She then 
consulted a number of respectable practitioners, but all of 
them cruelly taunted her with being pregnant. At the end 
of two years, she perceived a small moveable swelling in 
her left groin, which she allowed to Increase for 12 months, 
when she came to b.dinburzh, and, on consulting a surgeon, 
he opened it with a lancet, and Misclas ced a large quantity 
of matter. On examination, this was found to be a lumbar 
abscess, which she ascribed to a fall on her back three years 
previous. The evacuation of this fluid did not in the least 
diminish the magnitude of the abdomen , and she imagined 
she could distinguish between (he pain of the lumbar abscess 
and that of the tumour ta the abdomen. She was admitted 
into the hospital of this place, and remained for thirteen 
weeks, without receiving any relief She consulted the chief 
medica geutlemen of tris citv, maay of whom pronounced 
her prelgnant, and all of thein tried to dissuade her from an 
operation. To put her uad-r different courses of mercury ; 
and, after a consultation, one punctured the abdomen for 
dropsy of the ovarium. 

‘ Before having resource to the operation of gastrotomy, 
I deemed it my duty to have the opinion of the principal 
practitioners of this city, eitner by personal cousultation, or 


* Edinburgh Med. and Surg, Jouraa! N 3 
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by sending the patient to them. The woman herself also 
had previousiy waited on many of them. Some. said, that 
to operate would be rash ; others, that | would kill mv pa- 
tient. Jt was agreed by af. that there was a disease of one 
or both ovaries; and she had been twice tanped for dropsy 
of the left ovary, the result of a formal consultation of sonie 
of the ablest medical men of this city. Convinced, from the 
history of the disease in the re ‘cords of medicine, and from 
gastrotomy having been successtully performed for volvulus, 
and from the Cwsarian section, that there was little to appre- 
hend either from loss of blood cr peritoneal inflammation, I 
felt desirous to endeavor to relieve the woman by an opera- 
tion; but was anxious to have the yy; of some other 
surgeon or physician besides my friend, Dr. Campbell, who 
at once offered to assist me. All whom [| took to see the 
patient, and all to whom I sent her, said that the disease was 
an affection of the ovarium; but all of them condemned an 
operation. My patient, therefore, abandoned to her gloomy 
condition, called on me repe atedly, urging me to try the ope- 
ration, otherwise she would do it herself. At last, as her 
pain became perfectly tntolerable, and she was still urgent, 
I resolved to operate. During the preceding period, | had 
directed my attention to the lumbar abscess, and applied 
caustic, eschar after eschar 
“ Wednesday, 2ith October, 15235, was the day appoint- 
ed for the operation; therefore, on the day preceding, she 
took a dose of the compound powder of jalap, which opera- 
ted also on Wednesday moruing, so as to preclude the ne- 
cessity of administering an enema; she also made water im- 
mediately before, in order to empty the bladder. The emp- 
tying of the rectum by a glyster, and the drawing off the 
urine, or taking care that the patient makes w ater, are cir- 
cumstances of some consequence to be attended to, in all 
operations of the abdominal cavity. As inflammation ap- 
pears to be induced generally by exposure to cold, and as 
these cases succeeded so wellin America, | desired the room 
to be heated to 80 degs Fahrenheit. When the tempera- 
ture of the room had arrived to this heat, | placed the pa- 
tient on a table covered with a mattress, and two pillows 
supporting her head, and commenced the operation, in the 
presence of Dr. Campbell, Dr. Villange, late surgeon of the 
33d regiment, Mr. Bourchier, surgeon rof the 36th regiment, 


and several other medical gentlemen, by making a longitu- 
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inal incision. parallel with and on the left side of the linea 
alba, about two inches from the ensiform cartilage, to the 
erista of the o- pubis, through the skin and cellular sub- 
stance, when the peritoneum appeared, the recti muscles be- 
iug separate | by the distention Coney on the present 
disease and former pregnancy — I then made a small incision 
through the peritoneum, introduced a strait probe-point-d 
bistoury, and made a more extensive opening, into which I 
inserted the fore and middle fingers of the left hand, so as to 
direct the instrument, and to protect the viscera. With this 
instrument | made the interval to correspond with the exter- 
val incision; while my friend, Dr. Campbell, who assisted 
ine, endeavoured, but in vain, io confine the ivtestines with- 
in the abdominal parietes. Apprehensive of peritoneal in- 
lammation, of which many said my patient would die, I 
enveloped the intestines in a towel dipped in water about 98 
degs. {| now proceeded to examine the state of the tumour, 
when, to my astonishment, | could find none. | next re- 
quested Drs. Campbell, Vallange, and Bourchier, to make 
themselves satisfied that there was no tumour; when Dr. 
Vallange observed, that he felt a tumefaction on the left side 
of the pelvis. This, on investigation, was found to be a flat- 


iened tumour of no great magnitude, at the left sacro-iliae 


synciondrosis of the pelvis, !viag beneath the division of the 
co nmon iliac artery into lis external and internal branches. 
Having satisfied all present that this was not the tumour 
which was anticipated—that it was impracticable to extir- 
pate it—and that the uterus and ovaria were perfectly sound 
and healthy, | proceeded to return the intestines, and to 
stich up the wound, carrying the needle as deep as possible, 
and applying straps of adhesive plaster between the stitches. 
Compreseses of lint were next laid along and the nine-tail- 
ed bandage bound round the body. 1 then carried her to 
bed, and gave her an anodyne draught of forty drops of lau- 
danum, which was almost in. mediately rejected. Ordered 
her warm toast water and tea. 

‘« When the intestines protruded. and baffled all the efforts 
of Dr. Campbell and the other gentlemen to confine them, 
I shall never forget the countenances of my pupils and the 
younger members of the profession. This fact of the intes- 
tines being forced out, proves, along with others, that the 
lungs can ‘be expanded, although atmospheric air be admit- 
ted into the abdominal cavity; the diapnragm acted with 
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great vigour, and with powerful impetuosity. The opera- 
tion was performed at one o'clock of the day, and by seven 
in the evening she had vomited twice; had flying pains in 
the abdomen, a little hurried breathing, pulse at 100, and 
some thirst; she also felt uneasiness from inability to void 
her urine, which was drawn off by the catheter; and, as a 
precaution, | bled her to syncope, which occurred when ele- 
ven ounces were abstracted. She lost little or no blood du- 
ring the operation. 

“This woman perfectly recovered. Vomiting occurred 
for two or three days after the operation, atrended with 
much pain in the abdomen and fever; but, by prompt and 
large bleedings, and a strict antiphlogistie plan, these symp- 
toms were subdued, and she now gains her liv elihood as 


usual.” 

The Hippocratic Oath.—This relic of remote antiquity has 
for many years slipped from the common view of the Pro- 
fession. We cannot imagine that affording a place here can 
give offence elsewhere. 


‘| swear by Apollo the physician, and Lsculapius the surgeon, likewise Hvgeia and 
Panacea, and cail all the gods and goddesses to witness, that I will observe and keep 
this underwritten oath, to the utmost of my power and judgment. 

« [ willreverence my master, who taught me the art. E qually with my parents, will 
I allow him things necessary for his support, and will consider his sons as brothers I 
will teach them my art without reward or agreement ; and | will impart all my acquire- 
ments, instructions, and whatever | kuow, to my inaster’s children, as tomy own; and 
likewise to all my pupils, who shall bind ard tie themselves by a professional vath, but 
to none else. 

“ With regard to healing the sick, | will devise and order for them the hest diet, ac- 
cording to my judgment and means; and [| will take care that they suffer no burt or 
damage. Nor shail any mau’s entreaties prevail upon me to administer poison to any 
one ; neither will I counsel any maa soto do. Moreover, I will give no sort of medi- 
cine to any pregnant woman, with a view to destroy the child) Further, [ will comport 
myself and use my knowiedge in a godly manner” I will vot cut for the stone, but will 
commit that affair entirely to the surgeons. 

‘¢ Whatsoever house I may enter, my visit shall be for the convenience and adv antage 
of the patient ; and I will willingly retrain from doing aay injury or wrong from false. 
hood, and (in an especial manner) from acts of an amorous nature, whatever may be 
the rank of those whom it may be my duty to cure, whether mistress or servant, bond 
or free. 

“ Whatever, in the course of my practice, | may see or hear (even when not invited,) 
whatever I may happen to obtain knowledge of, if it be not proper to repeat it, I will 
keep sacred and secret within my own breast. 

“{f I faithfully observe this oath, may I thrive and prosper in my fortune and profes. 
sion, aod live in the estimation of posterity : or on breach thereof, may the reverse be 


my fate !"—Dr. G. Smith's dnalysis of Medica! Evidence. 
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ART. I. 


Ghservitions on the fice and Progress of CuemistRY—reaa 
before the Medical Society of South-Carolina, in 1823—by 
Puomas ¥. Simons, M. D. Port Physician, §c. &c. 


Croemis7ry, like other branches of knowledge, arose from 
casual observations and accidental causes, and its progress 
was consequently slow. Its antiquity, although zealously 
advocated by some, is by no means true. When natural, 
moral, and mechanical philosophy had progressed far, and 
occupied generally the attention of men, Chemistry was un- 
known. The cause is evident—the former sciences were con- 
nected with those portions of creation, which were striking and 
obvious to the senses, the results were positively felt and ob- 
served. Chemistry, having to enter more into detail, and 
(if [ may use the expression) exhibiting the arcanas of 
nature, required more patient research and abstraction.— 
However satisfied we may be that the science of Chemistry 
was only known in modern times, still as I design to occupy 
your attention for a short time on the history of this science, 
a few passing remarks regarding the opinions of its origin, 
will not, [ am persuaded, be amiss. By some, it has been 
considered an emanation from the Deity—others ascribe to 
Vulcan, who is identified with Tubal Cain of holy writ, the 
honor of the invention. Stahl imagines that the Golden 
Calf spoken of as being ground down and decomposed by 
Moses, was effected by Liver of Sulphur—(Sulphurettum 
Potassee,) which is evidently a Chemical process. It has 
been supposed that Jason’s enterprize to Colchos, so much 
<elebrated by the poets, produced nothing but a book writ- 
sen on parchment, containing the Alchemical Secrets. By 
some, (sculapius is supposed the inventor—by others, 
Hermes, (to whom the invention of the first principles o. 
natural philosopty was ascribed,) and it was for some time; 
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consequently designated the Hermetic art. All these con- 
_ jectures deserve to be mentioned, only as they exhibit the 
propensity in every age to speculation upon slight causes. 
That many practical principles of Chemistrv were early 
known and applied, admits of no doubt; but whether the 
science of their operations was known, is very much to be 
questioned. The Egvptians were well acquainted with 
many important Chemical processes. ‘They made glass and 
coloured it—they knew many salts and alkalis, and their art 
of embalming their dead is satisfactorily tested.“ Yet with 
all this”’ observes a late celebrated writer, “ thev may have 
been wholly ignorant of Chemistry, and accordingiy we can- 
not discover that these arts were practised with any know- 
ledge of their principles, or were regarded as connected by 
any relations under one department of science.” It hasbeen 
urged, however, that the (hemical works were destroyed 
by the jealous tyranny of Diocletian—and thus we are una- 
ble to judge how far their knowledge had extended. [i 
might very justly be urged on the other hand, that if these 
‘ scientific principles did exist, the Jewish Rabbis would have 
been acquainted with them, and the edict of the Roman 
Emperor to have all these works destroyed, even if his or- 
ders were fully executed, could not possibly have destroyed 
a knowledge of these principles. At the same time, says 
Gibbon, “ that Diocletian chastised the past crimes of the 
Egyptians, he provided for their future safety and happiness, 
many wise regulations, which were confirmed and enforced 
under succeeding reigns. One very remarkable edict 
which he published, instead of being condemned as the effect 
of jealous tyranny ought to be applauded as an act of pru- 
dence and humanity, He caused a diligent search to be 
made for all the ancient books which treated of the admira- 
ble art of making gold and silver, and without pity commit- 
ted them to the flames, apprehensive, as we are assured, lest 
the opulence of the Egyptians should inspire thein with con- 
fidence to rebel against the Empire. But if Diocletian had 
been convinced of the reality of that valuable art, far from 
extinguishing the memory, he would have converted the 
operation of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is 
much more likely that his good sense discovered to him the 
folly of such magnificent pretensions. and that he was desi- 
rous of preserving the reason and fortunes of his sabjects from 
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the misehievous pursuit. It may be remarked, that these 
ancient books, so Liberally aseribed to Pythagoros, to Solo- 
mon or to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent 
adepts. ‘The Greeks. were inattentive to the use or abuse of 
chemistry. tn that immense register, where Pliny has de- 
posited the Giscoveries, the aris, and the errors of mankind, 
ahere isnot the least mention of the transmutation of metals ; 
the persecution of Diocletian, is the first authentic event 
inthe history of Chemistry.” 

Alchemy, from which the science ef Chemistry emanated, 
had for its object the discovery of what they called the phi- 
losopher’s stone—by the agency of which they were to ex- 
tract gold and silver from the baser metals) The hypothesis 
was, that gold and silver were the base of every other metal, 
combined with some gross substance, which changed their 
character aud properties, and they believed that if they 
could discover the philosopher’s stone that they would be en- 
ableg to extract these pure metais from their connexions. 
In order to obtain this much desired kalon, they experiment- 
ed upon various substances. Analyses consequently took 
place, and a knowledge of the principles and properties of 
many bodies, ‘These individual facts emanating frum a vain 
search alter an unattainable object, became multiplied and 
numerous, and in the progressive improvement and civiliza- 
tion of ages were philosophically viewed and applied How 
far the Egyptians were concerned in this pretended art, you 
have already heard. The Arabians were great pretenders 
to this as well as other mysterious arts. Astronomy and Al- 
chemy were practised by the same individuals, and the influ- 
ence of thepretenders of these arts, we know, were,great even 
over their monarchs and nobles—and that their decisions of- 
ten influenced the destinies of nations as well as individuals. 

in proportion to the credulity of men, became the extrava- 
vance of the Alchemists’ preterisions. Nay, Alchemy like the 


«vouderiul lamp of Aladdin, which by friction, produced all 


the wealth. and-splendor of creation, was to effect every 
thing that was extraordinary or magnificent. The baser me- 
tals were not only to produce the nobler ones—but diseases, 
the most appalling and obstinate were instantaneously to va- 
nish at its magic torch, and every thing, whether natural or 
supernatural, were to be in a greater or less degree subjected 
to itsinfluence. Their knowledge was a mystery, omby t6 
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be obtained by a long and painfil devotion to their follics 


and absurdities. Such magnificent pretensions could not be 


resisted by people too ignorant to observe its follies and im- 
possibilities, and the contagion became universal. 
The Arabians are the first whose works on Alchemy are 


known. Many writers have been mentioned as being au- 


thentic which are condemned bv the critically learned as 
spurious. Our first authentic source is Geber, an Arabian, 
who flourished at the end of the seventh and beginning of the 
eighth century. He has left many works behind him. which, 
according to those who have read taem, are plentifally tuter- 
mixed with fanciful notions and absurdities. fle apmears 
among his other wonderful discoverics, to have found 
out a means of converting age into youth. Thus, he 
says, “ Elixir Rubeum omnes intirmitates chronicas de 
quibus medici desperarunt, curat, et facit hominem ju- 
venescere ut aquilam.” In the tenth century, Albrucasis and 
Rhazis, Arabians, cultivated pharmacuetica! chemistry, with 
some success, upon whom Avicenna, a_ physician of creat 
celebrity among the Mahommedans,is said to have improved, 
He classificd the earth’s salts, inhammables and metals. He 
was, ‘according to his biographers, a man universally learn- 
ed, and considered of great skillin medicine. In that age. 
and several ages succeeding, the progress of knowledge was 
much impeded by a few pretending to the attainment and 
perfection of every species of knowledge. He was, it appears, 
master of every species of knowledge which he undertook, 
and his assiduity, according to hisown account, must have 
been very great. ‘* Whenever | was puzzled,” he observes, 
‘¢ about any question. or could not find the middle term ina 
syllogism, | went to the mosque and humbly poured out my 
prayers to the Creator, that he would be pleased to make 
plain to me what appeared abstruse and difficult, and re- 
turning home at night, | set a‘lamp before me, and applied 
myself to reading and writing, &c. and so often as | was 
overcome by sleep, or found myself faint, ! drank a glass of 
wine to recover strength, and then returned to reading again: 
If I slept ever so little, | dreamed of those questions, so that 
the reason of many of them were made known in my sleep.” 

At this period the Arabians and other destroyers of an- 
cient learning, were themselves the most learned and en- 
lightened, and it is somewhat singular, that the very nations 
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which regarded them as barbarians, were, in a manner, Ia- 
debted to them for a revival of learning. ! 

Atthis period, the Huropcan nations were established un- 
dev feudal goveraments, and had their minds more directed 
to the operation of arms than of learning, and the perpetual 
quarrels among the cbleflains themselves, and between them 
aad their lege lords, kept them in continual agitation, and 
their estimate of things being according to their immediate 
usc, every thing was regarded as insignificant, except prowess 
in arms. 

Their feelings and dispositions were altogether warlike, 
and the Popes, working upen their vanities, passions and 
inclinations, produced that prodigious enthusiasm and spirit 
of emulation, which was exhibited against the enemies of 
Christ and the Cross. During these so much celebrated 
crusades, it has been believed that a knowledge of Alehemy 
was ohtained from the Barbarians, as they were called, and 
introduced into Europe. Such great rewards, as a know- 
ledge of Alchemy was to grant ifs pursuers, could not but 
obtain many disciples among a peopie, warlike, ignorant and 
indolent, who despised the more certain but slower means to 
wealth. The chieftains would encouraze its pursuit froma 
hope of aggrandisementand power, and the investigators 
would be zealous and numerous, from the power it gave 
thei over the fears, passions and credulity of men. In con- 
sequence, France, Italy, Germany and England, were over- 
whelmed with searchers after the philosopher’s stone, and 
the priests having engrossed all other learning, and being 
remarkably fond of every thing that was imposing or myste- 
rious, studied with avidity, an art which professed wonders 
no less than supernatural. 

The first Europeaa disciple who distinguished himself 
was Albertus Magnus, a Dominican friar, afterwards Bishop 
of Ratisbon, of the twelfth century, who taught at Cologne 
the chemical art, published works and from bis skill was 
imagined a magician. Roger Bacon, a monk and an English- 
man, about the saine period seems to havebeen not only 
generally learned,but to have made many important discove- 
ries. ‘ Many inventions are ascribed to him” says Fourcroy, 
‘any one alone of which would have been sufficient to have 
rendered his name immortal. Among these are his camera 


obscura, the telescope, gun powder; he is affirmed to 
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have made a self-moving chariot, a speaking head, a flying 
machine.” ‘There is no “question of his having been a nian, 
not Only of extensive erudition and ingenuity, but greatly 
bevond the age he lived in—and the farcical stories related 
of him, but evince the credulity and folly of the age. A man 
of his extensive acquirements, we woald naturally conclude 
would excite a jealousy among his brethren—and we dis- 
cover that he was accused of here sy and employing magic, 
and therefure imprisoned. Boerhaave on the authority of 
Borrichius and Borellus asserts, that in his work, “‘ De Arte 
Chymie,” there are a great many important observations 
and discoveries, the credit of which is given to modern au- 
thors 

Arnaud de Villa nova,a French physician of eminence, was 
likewise a great proficient and applied some of the chemical 
preparations to medical purposes. He was aman considered 
of great learniang and high reputation, but was like too many 
of iis cotemporaries, filled with extravagant and preposte- 
rous hypotheses. He imagined himself a great astrologer, 
and predicted, with much gravity, the destruction of the 
world at some period of the Lith century. 

He was tollowed by his pupil Raymond Lully, who was 
acquainted with many of the acids—and particularly aqua- 
fortis. (nitric acid.) ‘His arrogance and presumption was 
great; he pretended to have made gold from the baser me- 
tals, and one of his pupils declared that he saw a coin in the 
Tower of London which was struck from gold alchemically 
made by Lully. | believe he was the first that publicly 
gave out the preposterous idea of an universal remedy. 

About the middle of the 15th, and beginning of the 16th 
eenturies, the alchemists began to break down the objections 
made by the disciples of Galen, to certain preparations, of 
their’s. ‘The minerals and their uses being unknown, were 
consequently not recommended by Galen; “and his followers 
were either too timid to use these mineral preparations or con- 
temned them because they were recommended by men given 
to extravagance and f: ilse pretensions. The alchemists how- 
ever determined to make use of them, and the success attend- 
ing the use ef antimonial and mercurial preparations, a¢ 
well as opium, condemned by Galen and his followers, as 
being cold in the fourth degree, gave them great reputation, 
end finally drew the attention of the more impartial and enter- 
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prising men who adopted their remedies ; and contemped 
their extravagance, vanity and absurdities. One of the 
most promjuent of the alchemists of this class was Basil Val- 
entine, a German thonk, who published a pompous work, 
denominated “ Currus Triumphalis Antimonii,” which all 
though, as we would naturally anticipate, contained a great 
mauy absurdities, had many antimonial preparations which 
were highly, and as experience has taught us, justly extolled 
and recommended. He but opened the way for his more 
celebrated successor. Paracelsus. The chatacter ofthis man 
was so exiraordinary aud bad so much influence upon me- 
dical opinien, that | am persuaded, a short account of him 
will not be regarded as improper or misplaced. He was 
born in the village of Enseiiden in Switzerland, of canned 
hle parents—his father was a_ physician of respectable stand- 
ing, from whom he received a hias for medical science, and 
instructions in that branch of knowledge. Having caught 
the enthusiasm of attaining a knowledge of alchemy, he. 
was placed under Trithemeus, abbot of Spanbeim. |.earn- 
ing every thing that was known by bis master, he then plac- 
oa himself under Sigismond Faggerus. to whom he acknow- 
ledges himself indebted for many seercts. His; passion for 
knowledge increasing with his years, he trav elled over eve- 
rv portion of Europe, asking and receiving instruction from 
old nurses and barbers, w ho were then assimilated with the 
surgeons, and of any others from whom he could obtain it. 

In his 20tn year, he considered himself pretty nearly mas- 
ter of all the facts then known. He was about this time ta- 
ken prisoner by the Tartars during his travels, and carried 
before the Cham, whotreated him with kindness on account 
of his vast attainments, and eventually he was sent with that 
Prinee’s son on an embassy to Constantinople, where he de- 
clares he found the great secret of the philospher’s stone.— 
While among the Tartars, he had great opportunities of im- 
proving in surgery, from attending various seiges and battles. 
On his return to his native country, his celebrity had be- 
come so great, that the magistrates of Basil prevailed upon 
him to accept of the professorship of alchemy, by the offer of 
ahigh salary. He was the first who publicly taught alehe- 
my. He continued disseminating his opinions and gaining 

proselytes, until a ludicrous event put an end to his profes- 
sional duties and finally his life. A noble cannon who had 
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been seized with a severe cholic and given over by his phy- 
sicians, promised Paracelsus one hundred crowns if he te od 
him. Paracelsus accordingly administered three opiam pilis 
which completely relieved him. On derhanding the price of 
his cure, the Cannon facetiously remarked that he could not 
think of giving one hundred crowns for the administration 
of only three mouse dungs. 

Such levity, ingratitude and breach of trust so exasperated 
our phisician, that he not only abused him, but brouglit him 
toa court of law, when the judge likewise deeming the 
price rather great for the article given, adjudged but a trifl- 
ing compensat! on. This doubly aroused his indignation, 
and in his anger, he gave loose to expressions which were 
considered treasonable, for which he had to fly for his safety. 
From this time he became a travelling physician, giving 
loose to his passions and appetites. He became filthy and 
intemperate, and died ata public tavern in bis 45th vear, in 
despite of his elixir proprietates which was to prolong his lite 
indefinitely. in wild and extravagant notions and presump- 
tion in avowing them, Paracelsus was but a mad man. Mauy 
of his assertions emanate from a disordered mind. Yet ma- 
ny of his views of medicine were sound, rational and just— 
and amid all his errors, follies and absurdities we must grant 
him much credit for breaking down the extrvagant devotion of 
physicians to the opinions of Galen and Avicenna, and ele- 
vating Hippocrates again to that estimation and respect to 
which his experience and discrimination entitled him. His 
free use of mercury, antimony and opium, and the success 
attending them, gave thei that reputation which they justly 
merited. In the extravagance of his views, and greater ex- 
travagance of his pretensions he was not very different from 
his cotemporaries, or of some moderns. +i 

Many oi his views are so eccentric that | may be pardoned 
mentioning two of them. [twas laid down by him that there 
was anintimate analogy between man and the world, and 
that particular parts of the world have an influence on par- 
ticular portions of the human body—and that in seeking a 
remedy, the substance should as nearly as possible be assimi- 
lated to the part affected. He likewise asserted “that our 
first parents before the fall, had not the parts necessary to 
seneration, but that they protuberated afterwardslike a 
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Paracclsus, I would deem impertinent. With all his faults, 
follies, and pretensions, he was a great promoter of medical 
science,and many things said against him,must not too quick- 
ly be credited. ) 

The next and last of these alchemical enthusiasts, was 
Van Helmont, a gentleman of fortune, of great eu- 
ridition. According to himself he first studied philosophy 
and the sciences then known, and finding them but a tissue of 
affectations he refused to take his degree of M. A. He then 
studied moral philosophy which he found no better. Heé 
then read diligently every author nearly extant on medicine, 
which to use his own words was to the tune of “ six hundred.” 

At length after all his reading, he came tothe mortifying 
conclusion that there was more parade than real knowledge 
in medicine. He was like his predecessor Paracelsus, a ve- 
hement opposer of the doctrines of Galen and Avicenna, but 
in time opposed those of Paracelsus Jikewis:,and al others,de- 
claring,that a knowledge of the art of healing,emanated from 
the Deity, and could be obtained only by inspiration. He 
therefore quit reading and took to prayers. He practised 
without reward, and generally either quickly relieved,or dis- 
patched bis patients. 

Had Van Helmont lived ina more enlightened, age when 
the ardour and enthusi«sm of a strong imagination, could be 
curbed by reason and reflection, he would have been highly 
eminent, as it was (although evidently according to our ideas 
mad on many points as most of those who pretended to 
jearning in his day were) he has left some very ingenious 
and intelligent remarks on many subjects worthy of perusal 
and consideration. Among other things he was the;first 
who made suggestions regarding the gases. Fs 

In the 17th century, civilization and improvement extend- 
ing—education became more general, and men began to 
withdraw themselves from the illusions of fancy, to the stud 
of facts. The splendid and fascininating theories of the vi- 
sionarists were gradually subverted by the progress of knowl- 
edge. Enquiry and research succeeded hypothesis and en- 
thusiasm—and philosophical septicissm—unbounded - credu- 
lity. ‘The light of philosophy was beginning to dawn, which 
illumines nearly every civilized portion of the globe. 

For this great and important reformation inthe disciples of 
science and philosophy, mankind are materially indebted to 
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Bacon. His masterly review of knowledge is perhaps, (con- 
sidering the darkness and indistinct ideas of the philosophers 
of his age) one of the greatest efforts of the mind ever exhibit- 
ed to the world, and the consequences which ensued from his 
Writings and investigations have been ot incomparably great- 
er advantage to the human race; than the efforts of any other 
man. In bis'introduction to his work “ De Augmentis Sci- 
entiarum,” after examining the different causes which have 
retarded the sciences, he quaintly remarks, “ Upon the whole 
men do not hitherto appear to be happily turned and fitted 
for the sciences, either by their own industry or the authority 
of authors; especially as there is so litthe dependence to be 
had upon the common demonstrations and experiments ; 
whilst the structure of the universe renders it a labyrinth to 
the understanding ; where the paths are not only every where 
doubtful, but the appearances of things and their signs deceit- 
ful and the wreaths and knots of nature intricately turned 
and twisted.” This sufficiently elucidates the want of true 
philosophy in his age, and the immense march of science 
and philosophy since that time. A general inclination to 
the investigation of truth seemed now to be disseminated.— 
Liberal views and feelings began to exisf, and the laborers 


in knowledge united together in bodies to give the result of 


their researches, and have their views and discoveries ex- 


amined by each other,before being promulgated to the world, 


This had a powerful influence in the progression of truth.— 
Three important societies were established soon after each 


other. The Academy del Cimento-under the patronage of 


the duke of Tuscany, the Royal Society of London, and the 
Royal Academy of Paris. 

Chemistry now began to assume a rank among the scien- 
ces—while alchemy with all its vile pretensions and prepos- 
terous mysticisms was exposed and contemned. Poverty 
and contempt fell on the mad searchers after the philoso- 
phers stone. They excited the satire of the poets, and the 
vengeance of the civil institutions. On the Continent the 
horrors of the Inquisition were threatened them—and in En- 
gland they were subjected to capital punishment. 

These concurrent causes, checked and ultimately destroy- 
ed the miserable bondages of Alchemy. ‘“ Philosophy,” says 

~ Gibbon, “‘ with the aid of experience has at length banished 
the study of alchemy, and the present age however desirous 
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af riches is content to seck them by the humbler means of 
commerce and industry. 

individuals devoted to science having thus laid the foun- 
dation upon which so magnificent an edifice has been erect- 
ed—the laborers hecame numerous, and the collective talent 
and zeal of the learned, gave strong and just hopes of im- 
provements, which we have seen realized. In England, 
Boyle, Hook, and Mayow made among other researches, 
many interesting ones on aerial fluids, which were disengag- 
ed, in chemical combinations, and shewed the necessity, for 
atmospheric air, in the combustion of bodies—principles 
which we will find were afterwards made the basis,ofa splen- 
did and predominant theory. At the same time Homberg 
Geoffrey and the two Lemerys were no less distinguished and 
successful in chemical researches on the Continent; and New- 
rou independent of his vast discoveries, and explanations in 
mechanical and natural philosophy, contributed greatly to 
chemical enquiries. In his explanation of the Jaws of 
attracuion, and the action of large masses of matter, at im- 
mense distances he inferred that a similar priciple operated 
between the integrant particles of matter, at- insensible 
distances, which has given rise to the theory of 
of attractive forces, which explains the various combinations 
and decompositions of bodies, that are so beautifully exhibited 
through every portion of the earth ; yet although so mate- 
rial a contributor to chemical science, hissplendid discoveri- 
es in Natural Philosophy, and the simple but sublime system 
which he formed, attracted universal admiration among phi- 
losophers, and abstracted their attention for a while from, 
and retarded the progress of Chemistry. ‘ These objects of 
the Newtonian philosophy,” observes the distinguished Davy, 
‘were calculated by their grandeur, their simplicity, and 
their importance, to become the men of the most distinguish- 
ed talents ; the effect they occasioned on the scientific mind, 
may be compared to that, which the new sensations of vision 
produced on the blind receiving sight; they awakened the 
highest interest, the most enthusiastic admiration, and for 
nearly half acentury absorbed the attention of the most 
eminent philosophers of Britain and France.” 

Although Chemistry had progressed considerably from the 
researches of scientific men—still the facts thus accumulated 


were not arranged under any regular system. 
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‘¢ The chemists” says Dr. Murray, “ preceiving the impor- 
tance of their researches in leading to a constitution, of bo- 
dics began to advance different views ; the chemical agents 
which they had discovered to be most general and powerfu! 
in their action, they naturally considered as the elements ot 
matter; and hence arose their speculations with regard to 
salt, sulphur, and mercury, water and carth, as elementary 
principles. 

Beccher, reviewing these various speculations and opin- 
ions, endeavored in his “« Physica Subterranea” to bring them 
under one system. He laid the basis for the splendid theory 
of Stahl, which succeeded. He maintained that “ the pro- 
perties of combustible bodies. and particularly their inflam- 
mability Gepend upon a common principle, Inflammable 
earth, as he named it; and fire or burning he considered as 
the effect of this principle brought into motion. Stahl so far 
adopted these ideas, as to suppose the existence of a common 
principle of inflammability ; but he regarded it simplv as the 
matter of heat and light. He gave it the name of Phlogis- 
ton, or Pure Fire. Combustion he considered as the evolu- 
tion of this principle, whence the production of light and 
heat which attend it; the substance which remains after the 
combustion he supposed to be the base with which the phlo- 
giston had been combined : having lost this principle, it is 
of course no longer inflammable ; but if it receive it from an- 
other inflammable substance, the former regains inflamma- 
bility, which the latter looses. Stahl extended these views 
tothe other cases of chemical action, in which changes are 
produced analugous to those of combustion, and thus 
formed a system which was extensively connected with 
the details of the science.’ This theory founded evi- 
dently upon the assumption of a principle of which 
he was ignorant—still by its simplicity, attracted uni- 
versal attention and was quickly adopted by ail the Chemists. 
§t is singular that Stahl, so eminent and generally learned, 
should have neglected the hints thrown out by the research- 
es of Hooke, Mayow, and Boyle, of the indispensable neces- 
sity for the presence of atmospheric air in the combustion of 
bodies. Assumption of the first principle, is however much 
easier than its proof, and this being ceded to him, he remained 
satisfied without enquiring into its truth. 

While Beccher and Stahl had advanced these opinions 
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Geoffrey atten pted to e!::c:date the relative attractive forces 
of bodies, aud Boerhaave, the Hippocrates of his day, pu- 
blished a systematic work, in which all the facts were ar- 
ranged, and explained, with much judgement and iidelity. 
Chemistry now began to assume considerable importance 
in the eyes of men. The important application of many of 
its facts, and the fascinations which it held out to enquirers, 
necessarily attracted great attention. Chemical professors 
were connected with all the learned Universities, and its 
principles became more generally diffused and understood. 
Its application to the Arts and Sciences were gradually de- 
veloping themselves, and its explanation of some of the su- 
blimest and most profound operations of nature began to be 
observed. Philosophers throughout Europe, directed their 
attention, and studied with ardour this interesting pursuit.— 
Dr. Black as modest as he was philosophical, produced by 
his discoveries a revolution in Chemical science, and esta- 
blished a new department—Pneumatic Chemistry. ‘In ex- 
perimenting on magnesia he discovered that a gaseous body 
escaped, and a residuum different in quality and less in weight 
remained. ‘This subtle fluid became afterwards the source 
of enquiry, and in this manner, arose the interesting facts of 
the reaction of gases with bodies giving rise to their different 
properties and powers. These early researches were ex- 
tended by Cavendish. Doctor Black likewise explain- 
ed the more profound and interesting doctrine of latent 
heat, which has given rise to some of the most important ap- 
plications and results. ‘These important discoveries of Dr. 
Black, gave a new direction to the euiquiries and research- 
es of chemists .In Engiand, Priestley investigated with suc- 
cess, the composition of many bodies and detected their gas- 
eous principles. He discovered oxygen, one of the ingredi- 
ents and vital portion of the atmsospnere, while at the same 
time Scheele, of Sweden, with no advantages except his ta- 
lents and industry, Ciscovezed the seme principle, and each 
justly shared the reward of so spiendid an addition to Science. 
These important and ph‘losophica? researches were review- 
ed by Lavoiser and confirmed by is own experiments. A 
philosopher of extensive views and powerful intellect, he sur- 
veyed and contrasted the various opinions and results, and 
produced his theory which finally subverted the doctrine of 
Stahl, and is now predominant. In place of Phlogiston, of 
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which no one could explain the existence, he proved that ox- 
ygen was the source of combustion, and that no body could 
burn without its presence ; he likewise proved that it was 
the acidifying principle of bodies,and in fine that it was an all 
pervading principle which entered into the composition of all 
bodies. ‘This beautiful and just theory which was confirm- 
ed by further researches with some slight exceptions, was ve- 
hemently opposed by the followers of Stahl, and gave rise to 
Jaborious and sometimes inteuiperate discussion. The older 
chemists could not reconcile it to themselves to yield up 
those opinions which they had so long believed and thought 
tobe true. They forgot or diregarded the important fact, 
that Science is but the development of truth and what may 
appear just under our limited kuowledge, by further 1 esearch- 
es may be proved altogether erroneous. They forgot like- 
wise that the true philosopher, like the emblem of justice, 
should lean to neither side, but that which is proved true, dis- 
connected, wholly with dogmas and preconceived opinions. 
To be slow in adopting a theory, is an evidence of true phi- 
losophy, but an obstinate and persevering adherence to a 
theory in opposition to facts which clearly subvert it, evinces 
but too strongly the influence of prejudice and want of true 
philosophy. ‘Truth, however, prevailed and the theory of 
the unfortunate Lavoiser, the victim of sanguinary faction, 
triumph ed: 

In reviewing the progress of knowledge, we will discover, 
as they advance successively some master genius subverts 
the dogmas of those who succeeded,and each in their turn be- 
come the despots of the scientific world. The mind is prone 
to submission, and the darker the age, the greateris the sub- 
mission. It is curious to mark in the unenlightened ages 
otf Europe what a sacred regard was paid to au- 
thority, without entering into the merits of those authorities, 
and such, their servile devotion,that to doubt or any manner 

uestion them,was almost as sacrilegious as scepticism in re- 
ligion. ‘This miserable bondage of the mind with which 
mankind has been as greivously affected as with the sword 
of the tyrant or inquisitoria tortures of the priests, were 
burst asunder by the power or reason. Scepticism in all 
branches of knowledge however much contemned{by many, 
is the only safe and true means for the attainment of truth. 
Enquiry and research (from this state of mind) necessarily 
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follow, and hypothesis and subtlety however specious and 
fascinating hecome duly examined and as correctly rejected. 
¢ Credulity i in respect of certain authors,” observes the in- 
comparable Bacon, “and making them dictators instead of 
consuls, is a principal cause that the sciences have no further 
advanced. For hence though in mechanical arts the first 
inventor falls short, time adds perfection, whilst in the scien- 
ces, the first author goes furthberest and time only abates or 
corrupts. Thus artillery, sailing, printing, &c. were gross- 
ly managed at first: but received improvement by time ; on 
the contrary, the ee and sciences of Aristotle, Plato, 
Democritus, Euchad, Archimedes, &c. flourished best i in the 
original authors and degenerated with them ” 

In addition to these great improvements In chemical 
science many others were promulgated. Berthollet, Kirwan, 
and Richter, studied the doctrines of attraction and threw 
considerable light on this interesting subject—at the same 
time Irvine and Crawford pursued the discoveries of their 
instructor Dr. Black, and added much to the phenomena of 
heat. Chemistry now took the lead among philosophers—it 
embraced so many important consider ations, -and elucidated 
so many different branches of knowledge, that it became uni- 
versally the study of professional and scientific men. Its aid 
is required in the explanation of the phenomena of animate 
and inanimate bodies, and its principles are applied to all 
the details of life. 

Thus, agriculture, medicine, mechanics, and natural his- 
tory, all are indebted to Chemistry for the explanation 
of their most interesting phenomena. The science as you 
well know is now generally studied, and is an indispensable 
branch of knowledge to the scholar, and philosopher. I will 
not intrude upon your patience by entering into a detail of 
its progress, since the commencement of this century—for 
they are embodied im the chemical books of the day. Per- 
mit me however to state, that of all systematic writers, none 
on Chemistry have left so splendid a monument of their in- 
dustry and talent as Dr. Murray—and it is much to be re- 
gretted, that his system of Chemistry, the first among all li- 
terary or philosophical productions, should be as it were un- 
known in our country. It is a work which would enrich 
every library, and cannot be read without instruction and the 
highest degree ofadmiration. In commending thus the late 
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Dr. Murray,decideciy the greatest lecturer of this age,] mean 
no dinaragement to others, but to pay a tribute of respect to 
the memory of a pi oilosopher and chemist, who deservedly 
siood preeminent in this enlightened age. 1! have thus oc- 
¢ nied your attention with a summary view of the origin, 
r and prozress of Chemistry, trusting to your indul- 
g > and earnestly hoping that thé study i in our growing 
a vid!y extending country may be universally dissem- 
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Some account of the Winter Epipemic of 1815—16—17, as 
it appeared in Salem and Claremont Counties, Sumter Dis- 
trict, S C.—by James Haynswortna, M. D. of Sumterville. 


Earty in Novembor, 1815, an Epidimic Catarrh, or In- 
fluenza, appeared in this place and its vicinity, which con- 
tinued most of the winter. This was a light disease, endan- 
gering the lives of those persons only who were far advanc- 
ed in life, or predisposed to pulmonary affection, and requir- 
ing for its cure, nothing more than the usual treatment for 
Catarrh. So mild was it, that some of our physicians, and 
even the farmers of the neighborhood, were wondering at the 
want of suceess of the Williamsburg faculty in the disease ra- 
ging in that district, attributing to them i improper manage- 
ment, on account of the frequency of its fatal termination.— 
They subsequently learned that our uniform success was the 
consequence of our having a Lilliputian, instead of an Her- 
cules to combat with; for in truth, the disease prev ailing 
there, was of a formidable and deadly character. 

1 had no’ opportunity of secing it ull sometime in January, 
1816, when it appeared in one of the counties constituting 
Sumpter district, denominated Salem. ‘This county is se- 
parated from Claremunt by Scape Whore, one of the princi- 
pal streams of Black River, along which river the disease had 


gradually — from Williamsburg, i in a northern di- 
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rection, Gil it arrived in the latitude of this place. Its rava- 
aes were for some time, exclusively confined to the east side 
of the river; afterw ards howev er, It appeared on the west 
ide: but never as yet, with the same degree of force. 

‘the most violent cases appeared with “considerable regu- 
larity, only near swamps and low places, in situations the 
inhabitants de sert, by the middle of summer, to escape the au- 
‘umnal fever. These cases often terminated in death in 
forty eg zh hours, frequently in less time; [ have known the 

disease to terminate fatally in eight hours. 

From carefully observing the symptoms and progress of 
mas cases, am induced to believe I shall imitate what ac- 
tually takes place in nature, by considering the disease as 
existing in four different states or grades. 

‘The first, or highest, is the state of oppression: This seems 
to be produced by excessive force of the morbid cause, pros- 
‘rating the animal powers, and is characterised by great in- 
ternal anxiety and distress, manifested by sighing, and diffi- 
cult respiration, which is slow and deep. natural as to fre- 
quency, and laborious ; or frequent and short, resembling the 
panting of a dog after a long chase. This state is further 
characterised by a pulse generally small, feeble and quick, 
but not bcguctts, sometimes morbidly slow and intermitting ; 
and by a preternatural coolness of the extremities and w hole 
surface, which is often deluged with a profuse glutinous 
sweat. The muscular stre neth j is seldom much impaired i in 
ihis static. [ have seen patients get up, without assistance, 
not an hour before their death. Acute pain rarely accom- 
panies it, thoagh a dull kind of pain, and sense of w eight and 
confinement in the preecordiac region, are constantly com- 
plained of. ‘he tongue rarely has a coaton it, but its whole 
substance is commonly darker than usual, and apparently 
engorged with blood ; this also appears to be the case with 
the lips, and, in some measure, with the face; | have ob- 
ser ved the lips of those who died in this state, purple, almost 
black, before they were laid out; and have seen spots on 
other parts of the body, resembling the discoloration which 
succeds a violent contusion. The intellect generally remains 
unimpaired. I had no opportunity of opening the bodies of 
any who died in this state, but have little doubt that effu- 
sion, either of blood, or some other fluid, into one of the im- 
portant cavities of the body, was the proximate cause of their 
death. The subjects of this high ee of the disease, were 
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generally men, in the prime of life, especially such as were 
corpulent, and fond of stimulating potations.* 

In the next, or second state, the morbid excitement comes 
down to the point in whtch pain is felt; and, accordingiy, in 
it, very severe pains occur; they are occasionally confined 
to the breast, head, back, or limbs, but oftcner occupy (Wo 
or more of these situations at the same time ; sometimes the 
pain commences in the head, and then leaving its origi- 
nal situation, occupies successively the throat and the breast. 
and again, a reversed order of translation occurs. The pulse 
thoug h not full, is frequent and tense, the skin warm, ”~ r 
hot me dry, the thrist great, the tongue moist, and after the 
lapse of twenty-four or thirty hours, covered with a whit« 
coat, which gradually becomes brown : the urine high color- 
ed, and in many cases, the face flushed. With some, this 
state of the disease begins in the form of violent tooth-ache , 
in others, with excruciating pain in a remoter part of the 
body, as the knee of one side, the ancle, the great toc, or the 
thumb ; indeed, during the’height of this all-power ful E pi- 
demic, the slightest pain or deranged condition of any part 
of the system, justly created alarm. 

The third, isa still milder grade, and differs from the st- 
cond, chiefly in the absence of pain, and in being attended 
by a stronger, less frequent pulse, and more equable circu- 
Jation ; vigorous action, is perceptible in all, even the small- 
est sanguiferous vessels. 

The fourth and last, is the typhous state of the Epidemic. 
This is sometimes an original form; but oftener one of the 
other grades run into it. “When original among white peo- 

le, it occurs in families where the survivors are laboring un- 

der the debility induced by unremitted fatiguing attendance 
on the sick, including irregular meals, want of sleep, night 
watching, &e. and when, from the loss of near relativ es, and 
steady progression of the disease, great mental depression 
exists. Upon negroes, debilitating and depressing agents 


* Since writing the above, I have examined the bodies of two negroes, a man and his 
wife, both of whom died of the disease the same moruing: the mau with four days, the 
woman with twenty-four hours illness. The lungs of the man were ina state of high 
inflammation, and adhereing to the pleura all round; the heart appearad inflamed, and 
there was near halfa pint of y ellowish semi-transpaunt flual in the cavity of the pericar- 
diam ; his liver was nearly double the common size, but natural in color, and upon 

making an incision into it, f could discover nothing morbid tn its structure The lungs 
ofthe woman, whose respiration during her six kne °ss was Short and panting, were ap-. 
parently healthy, but the blood-vessels of the heart were turgid with dark blood, and a 
pertunatural quantity of fluid was found in the pericardium ; ‘her liver was prodigiously 
enlarged, so as to stretch quite aeross the abdomen, and displace the stomach, pressing 


it up, under the false ribs of the left side. 
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anore constantly operate, and therefore, it is not to be deem- 
ed strange that originally typhous cases frequently take place 
among them. Whether original, or consequent to another 
state, this stage of the disease does not differ from ordinary 
typhus except in the following symptoms, not always met 
with in the latter; pain in the head or breast, a sore throat, 
a profuse influx of tough mucus into the throat, a ®reat dis- 
position to local gangrene. One, or more of these occur in 
every case. Gangrene frequently occurs, 1 saw two cases 
of gangrene of the scrotum; one, of the extremity of the 
rectum, and skin covering the glutei muscles; one where 
mortification succeeded the application of blisters, and an- 
other in which small vessels on the forehead and breast, fill- 
ed witha yellow serum, extended rapidly by means of gan- 
grenous disorganization, and ended fatally. Small bloody 
Jooking vessels, were the usual precursors. As it is of 
great consequence to distinguish the state of the oppression 
from this state, for which it has been mistaken, I will here 
set down what | have observed them to differ in; The state 
of oppression occurs in the beginning of the disease, and 
brings the patient to the point of death almost immediately. 
In it, a morbid fulness of the face, and in the worst cases, a 
purple color in it,and the whole body,from the beginning and 
stagnation of the blood is apparent. The muscular strength 
continues sufficient to enable the patient to move as he pleas- 
es in bed, and to rise, for the purpose of taking medicines, 
or visiting the close stool. ‘The surface, and perspiration 
are cool or cold: the tongue, moist, and not often too fre- 
quent. ‘The typhous state, on the contrary, appears in the 
decline of the disease, or when original, creeps on slowly, so 
that it will sometimes have made considerable progress be- 
fore the patient will confess himself sick. In it, the patient, 
from long suffering, is much emaciated, and muscular ener- 
gy so far gone, that he is often incapable of turning himself in 
bed without assistance ; it is even dangerous for him to at- 
tempt rising. on any occasion. The surface is generally 
warm, often dry and hot, cold, only when the danger is ex- 
treme; the tongue almost always dry in the middle, often 
so completely destitute of moisture as to present the appear- 
ance of having been boiled ; pulse typhoid, small, weak, fre- 
quent, and quick. 

Beside the symptoms characteristic of the several states 
enumerated above, there are some which appear indiscrim- 
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nately in them all: They are, a chill in the commencement ; 
a fever unattended by the intermissions or remissions, which 
occurs in most fevers; but a fever which, with nearly even 
pace, constantly progresses till death closes the scene,or a solu- 
tion of the disease is effected ; a troublesome cough ; immense 
torpor and insensibility of the stomach and bowe Is an extra- 
ordinary secretion and flow of bile, engorgement of the 
bronchial vessels and throat ; the appearance of petichia and 
other eruptions on the skin; the enlargement of certain 
glands, particularly the parotid ; and delirium. 

The torpor of the chylopoietic viscera was always remark. 
able, and the danger was in proportion to the degree of tor- 
por; inthe wor st cases it was greatest. [he same remark 
applies to the preceding chill; if it was severe, you might 
look for danger to follow. Phy sicians who saw cases of the 
disease previous to January, have informed me that bile was 
not met with, in any considerable quantity,tll the approach of 
Spring and warm weather ; with my patients, however, the 
appearance of bilious matter was a prominent symptom, and 
considering the season of the year, it is astonishing how 
much was discharge d. The patient generally recovered when 
bilious, and especially wh ~ black stools, came freely away. 
An eruption, corresponding with the description given by 
authors, of the nettle rash, sometimes appeared on the skin’: 
and when it could be kept there, was favorable. The itch- 
ing was so intolerable, that | have had friction with a flesh 
brush employed to allay it. | regarded the case as nearly 
desperate, when proper pe techia, or the bloody vesications 
denoting the approach of gangrene, appeared. Glandular 
swellings occurring early in the: disease, were apt suddenly 
to disappear, and then the paticnts immediately experienced 
great distress, and the sy mptoms of the state of oppression ; 
in the decline of the disease, they often ended in suppuration ; 
and if the patient had stength to bear the discharge, prov ed 
critical and salutary. Delirium occurs in the ty phous State 
most frequently, and augurs ill; [| have seen it obstinate, for 
several days before the death of the patient. 

Were I called upon for pathognomonick signs, wher eby 
certainly to distinguish this dreadful disease, so multifarious 
in its forms and symptoms, | should confess the difficulty of 
selecting any such; but would name the insensibility of the 
intestinal canals ; the continued unvarying fever ; the prodi- 
gious bilious secretion ; the engorged state of the bronchial 
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vessels and throat; the glutinous perspiration : and the ten- 
dency to gangrene, glandular enlargement, and cutaneous 
affection, as coming nearest those sought for. They are, it 
is true, equivocal, and at another time, most of them. might 
accompany a bilious fever, or pleurisy : ‘The skilful phvsician 
however, having reference to the established medical law, 
that no two diseases of unequivocal force can long exist to- 
ecther in the same place, will be at no loss in his diagnosis. 

~ With regard to the origin of the epidemic, much diversity 
of opinion exists. Seme imagine it to be the product of con- 
tagious matter generated in the camps during the late war, 
and propagated throngh the country by the vetran soldiers. 
Others attribute it to the atmosphere being highly charged 
with electric and fiery particles, consequences, as they sup- 
pose, of the proximity of comets to our globe some years 
back. Others, again, without pretending an acquaintance 
with the particular nature of the noxious principle, content 
themselves with ascribing the disease to a peculiar state of 
the air, and its internal qualities. 

Without detailing the reasons, I give it as clearly my opin- 
ion, that the disease is an atmospheric one, and never pro- 
pagated by contagicn except possibiy, when it assumes the 
typhous form; though it must be acknowledged, its slow 
progress through the country, its passing by some districts, 
neighborhoods, and families, and ravaging others, and its 
disposition, when once it gets into a family, to attack all 
the members, are circumstances which seem to favor the 
doctrine of contagion. 

Various means were adopted to prevent an attack of 
the disease. Some scrupulously and unprofitably avoided 
all intercourse with the sick ; others were seen frequently in- 
haling the odour of camphor and other pungent drugs, and 
burning rosin, &c. in and about their houses; others to di- 
vert themselves of fear, and by way of prevention, took 
srog freely. Those who appeared to be most successful, 
lived regnlarly, but not very abstemiously, and confined their 
efforts to avoiding the exciting causes of the disease such as 
costiveness, fatigue, exposure, &c. I have reason to believe 
that the liberal use of ardent spirits hastened, in several in- 
sta:'ces, the approach of the calamity which it was intended 
to prevent. 

Before proceeding to the cure, I decm it expedient to make 
afew additional observations. Children under teu years of 
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age, were remarkably exempt from every form of the. dis- 
ease. Females were as frequently attacked as males, by the 
second state of it, the state of severe pain; bnt not by the 
other. It moderated in violence by the first of June; but 
after east winds, and cool weather, cases appeared occasion- 
ally throughout ‘the summer. {thas imposed some of its 
symptoms on all the diseases of the year. The cynanche 
parotidea, is now raging, (in November) and in several cases 
the swelling has suddenly left the angle of the jaw and the 
throat, and the patients, with symptoms of the state ot oppres- 
sion, have been in the utmost danger of losing their lives.— 
The mumps, or mild influenza, has almost constantly gone 
before the dangerons disease,and may generally be heard of 
from ten to tw enty miles in advance. 

The method of cure-—This must vary in the different 
states, as our arrangement naturally suggests. ‘These states, 
however, do not always appear separ ate and dis tinct; for 
with symptoms blending and running into each other, the 
shade of distinction between the worst cases of a lower, and 
the mildest of the higher grade, is almost imperceptible. In 
fact, some of the states are mutually convertible, the one in- 
to the other; and in the first, or state of depression, cold- 
ness, and insensibilitv, our efforts should be directed to con- 
verting it into the second, or state of rcaction, warmth, and 
pain. 

[ will relate the history of a severe case which occurred 
immediately afier the frost in May, to give a general idea of 


the plan I pursued. 
May 16th, 1816.—Was called to visit negro man Sam, a- 


‘bout 27 years of age. Found him at 1 0’ ‘clock incapable of 


articulation or deglutition ; with preternaturally slow and Ia- 
borious respiration ; mucus rating in the throat, and the 
sternum rising near two inches higher than usual, at each in- 
spiration ; pulse of the common diameter, but i intermitting 
after every third or forth stroke, and not striking oftener than 
forty ina minute; eyes red, and when open, rolling wildly ; : 
and extremities, and entire skin, too cool. Upon enquiry, I 
ascertained that he had been indisposed a day or two, but 
had continued to work in the field till the morning of the day 
in which! saw him. When complaining of pain in the head, 
and soar throat, he was directed to confine himself to the 
house. About 11 o’clock, report was made to his master 
that he was dying, and he was discovered in the desperate 
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Perceiving that no time was to be 
lost, | had recourse without delay, to measures from which 
! had in other cases, experienced good effects. 1 sprinkled 
into a mug of boiling water, as soon as it could be heated, 
powdered Fcamphor and myrrh, and inverting a funnel over 

it, placed the small end in his mouth, that he might inhale 
tne ascending vapor. After inhaling it a short time, he 
coughed v iolently , and expectorateda ‘large quantity of tough 
mucus. {fe was sensible of benefit, breathed casier, and 
when the funnel was taken out of bis mouth to place it over 
otter water, manifested great anxicty to get itagain. Ina 
few minutesa bath was made ready, and he was put up to 
ihe neck in water, so hot, that the attendants could not bear 
their hands in it. He however appeared not to regard the 
heat, till just before he was taken out. Upon coming out of 
the bath, he was wiped dry, and friction ‘with hot flannels 
employed while sinapisms were preparing, which soon after, 
were applied warm, to his arms and legs. A large blister 
was applied between the shoulders, and another to the throat. 

By this time he could swallow, and | gave him, at one dose, 
one scruple of ipecacuanha. as much vamboge, two scruples 
of calomel, and six grains of tartar emetic. Large as this 
dose may appear, | was obliged to repeatit, before free eva- 
cuations could be procured. The sinapisms and medicine 
began acting about the same time, when the skin warmed, 

and his speech returning, he complained of very acute pain 
in his head. ‘The pulse now changed toa frequent and full 
one, Without intermission, and | opened one of the smaller 
branches of the temporal artery with evident relief. The 
subsequent treatment, was In every respect, similar to that for 
the second state, presently to be detailed. 

According to my experience, the abstraction of blood, even 
in the manner of riverius, was not admissible, tll after 
some rise in the pulse and system. Emetics and cathartics 
were important remedies, the system often rising in propor- 
tion as the morbid contents of the stomach and bowels 
were removed by their operation. The polygala seneka, 
given to the quantity of a wine-glass full of the decoction 
every hour, promoted reaction, as appeared from the pulse, 
and the filling of the small veins and increase of warmth on 
the surface, after using it. | was afraid of powerful stimuli 
internally exhibited, but have heard of their proving success- 
ful in a few cases, inthe hands of others.* External stimu- 


~ February, 1817. Ihave lately seen spirits of turpentine, and the decoction of Cave 
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Janis were indispensable ; they afforded relief to the internal 
oppressed organs, by producing centrifugal determination, 
and action. When the depression was great, or had existed 
many hours, it was frequently impossible to prevent death by 
any known means, as the prodigious mortality this worst 
form of the diease occasioned, sufliciently evinees. 

For the second state, the fir'st remedy | shall meation is 
blood-letting It acted happily in relieving the pain where- 
ever seated, and diminished the danger of local determinati nn, 
and of effusion. | observed a strong disposition in the dis- 

ease to fall, with all its force upon the lungs, throat, or brains, 
in its dective. if bleeding was neglected altogether, in the be- 
ginning ; and discov ered also, that it was apt to end in lv- 

hus, if alarge quantity of blood was taken away. I there- 
fore bled, but not profusely; fifty ounces, drawn at three 
blecdings, was as muchas | took from any one patient. | 
can bear unequivocal testimony to the usefulness of vencsec- 
tion in this state of the disease, and do so the more earnestly, 
because some have averred, it should never be employed.— 
In cases when general bleeding could not be employed with 
safety, and in many where it ‘could, local bloodletting, by 
means of cupping, was very useful. I have scen the throat 
speedily relieved by it, anc also the pain in the head. Dry 
cupping, sometimes removed pain. 

Next in order, as remedies for this state, but probably 
first, in necessity, come those medicines which evacuate from 
the stomach and adjacent abdominal viscera. ‘Those could 
not be omitted in any case, and the most powerful among 
them, were most valuable. | generally commenced with an 
emetic-cathartic dose, similar to that given the negro, whose 
case I have related ; but made it arule to persevere in giving, 
till the desired effect was produced, let the quantity required, 
be greater or less. So insensible were the bowels, that | have 
given in the space of twelve hours in divided doses, one scru- 
ple of tartar emetic, one drachm of i ipecacuanha, twoscruples 
of gamboge, and two drachms of the sub. murias hydrarg : 
and in another case, one drachm and a half of jalap, one 
drachm ef calomel, and two scruples of powdered sencka 
_ pulvis antimonialis, and scammony, and yet produced but 

very moderate evacuations. In the last case, the operation 
was aided by repeated emetics, and the application of a large 
blister over the stomach. ‘There appeared to me to exist, in 


enne pepper, given during the cold state, with good effect, and have myself given a large 
quantity of toddy with advantage. 
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severe cases, a want of the correspondence of action, and 
synchronous motions, natural to the different portions of the 
intestinal canal; and in these cases, a large blister to the 
epigastrium, by equalizing as I suppose, the excitement, 
was eminently useful. I have witnessed frequent, inodor- 
ous dejections for several succeeding days; the patients be- 
ing all the time sensible that they came from the lower in- 
testines only; and experiencing little or no relief, till dark 
fneted evac nation s were brought from the liver, or vicinity 
ofthe pylorus. This done, the usual doses of medicine af- 
erwards operated. fin most cases I found it necessary to 
keep up a constant catharsis, for a week or more, but ob- 
served to exhibit smaiter doses, and em ploy milder purgatives 
as the disease declined. Salts dissolved in a decoction of 
seneka, | was partial to. Calomel possessed, over every 
other cathartic, the grand advantage of sometimes exciting a 
powertul artificial action, which was contrary to, and prov- 
el destructive of, that of the disease. Only one case came 
under iny observation, in which the patient died after ptya- 
lism was produced. Whatever purgatives were employed, 

it Was O: importance to support the strength by exhibiting 
soups, &c. freely, during their operation. In general, the 
driuks were directed to be exhibited warm; but in cases 
where the skin was hot and day, cold water was permitted 
yor drink; and bathing the hands in cold water, and spung- 
ing the face and br east with it, was very refreshing. ‘The 
heat diminished, and salutary prespiration, often immediate- 
ly followed. 

The solution of the disease was effected, ina majority of 
cases, by a general perspiration, which sometimes came on 
spontaneously, and lasted two or three days; by increased 
secretion from the kidneys; by plentiful expectoration ; or 
by the whole, or any two, acting conjointly. ‘To promote 
these critical evacuations, was the indication, as soon as the 
bowels were rendered manageable. I employed for this pur- 
pose, one of the following recipes; the first, where the ar- 
teria' action continued considerable, and the second, when it 
began to decline, and especially if the symptoms portended 
that the typhous state of the disease was likely to surpvene. 

1. R. nitrat. potass .1j. drachms, tart. antimon. gr. ij. sub. 
muriat, hydrarg. dr. ss. M. and divide into twelve doses and 
give one every second or third hour. 

2. KR. Pulv, rad. senek, vel serpentar j. drachm, pulv. 
dp 4 
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gum camphor, nitrat, potass aq dr.j. ch. xjj. un. secanda 
vel tertia hora. 

[ did not Jet these medicines prevent me from giving ea- 
thartics if the condition of the bowels re: qh ‘ed them; but 
often administered a cathartie in the morning. and in the at- 
ternoon and evening, of the same dav. several of the powders. 
I frequently successfully used the ca: icine fumigation alter the 
disease had subsided for some time.to remove pain not felt be- 
fore from beginning obstruction, or deposition, in the thorax, 
or throat. Patiems sometimes suffered for v. antolsicen, and 
in such cases [ exhibited opium beneiicialiy, afte r the phio- 
gistic state of the disease was past. This was the proper 
time, also, for the application of blisters, which often arrest- 
ed the further progress of the disease. The discharge from 
blistered surfaces, appeared in several instances, to aid the 
critical evacuations, in conveying from the system, the re- 
mains of disease. In every stage, blisters were valuable in 
removing pains confined to particular parts, if placed over 
them. 

The third state, requires the same treatment asthe second : 
but in it, smaller doses, and milder medicines will succeed. 

Treatment of the Typhous stage.—In typhous cases conse- 
quent to another stage of the disease, stimulants and tonics. 
might in general, be immediately employ ed; but in origi- 
nally typhous cases it was necessary to precede tonics, bya 
brisk emetic, and other evacuants. Throughout the whole 
of the typhous stage, occasional purging, especially with the 
sub. munias. hydrarg, was necessarv. it frequently brought 
away horridly offensive matter with great relicf. 1 was iv 
the habit of exhibiting it to restore the secretion, which in 
health, keeps moist the tongue and internal parts of the 
mouth. When these parts have been so entirely dry at night, 
that the patients, without previously wetting them, could not 
articulate, | have given from five to ten grains of calomel, 
and found the tongue moist and comfortable next morning. 
Chewing seneka root, sassafras twigs, cinnamon, &c. con- 
tributed to restore the same desirable moisture. 

The practice of exhibiting large quantities of the cort. 
cinchonac, in substance appeared to prove prejudicial by 
clogging the stomach so as to preclude nourishment. It an- 
swered best in the form of infusion with the rad. serpentar, 
and the tincture. I frequently omitted it altogether, and sub- 
stituted the following, or similar medicines : 
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Rh. Poly carb. ferrig). drachms, pulv. nuc. moschat, myrrh 
wey. J. drach, caryoph. draciim ss. M. and ft. pillul No. 80. 

Of these pills, two, were 2iven regularly three times a day, 
and each dose worked down w ith a table spoonful of the tol- 
lowing bitters, sufficiently diluted : 

t. Rad. colomb. gentian, j. oz. rad. rhei. cort, canel. alb. 
rad serpentar. virgin. jj drachms. Spt. gallic. lb. jj. aq font. 
ib. j. M. fit for use after twenty-four hours infusion. 

This method of exhibiting ferruginous, with aromatic, 
and bitter medicines, | can recommend from repeated expe- 
ricuce. | think it peculiarly expedient te adopt it with ne- 
pro patients who can seldom get, or be induced to take, me- 
dicines, regularly, if many doses are directed in aday. The 
wine, or toddy, necessary, they take more readily. Brandy 
toddy, sweetened with loafsugar, and warmed with perm! 
nutinez, often answered better thau wine, particularly ifthe 
wine was of an indifferent quality. I have given besides the 
pills, bitters, and necessary nourishment, a quart of Cognac 
brandy, made into toddy, in twenty- bar hours, and thereby 
saved the patient. ‘The use of blisters, &c. in Typhus, be- 
ing well understood, | pass them without remark, mentioning 
only , that in a case where the pulse had left the wrist, the vi- 
tal warmth, the extremities, and neither blisters nor sinapisms. 
could be made to act on the skin, | succeeded in rousing it 
by bathing it in water heated to about one hundred and six- 
ty of Fareaheit, then rubbing briskly with hot flannels im- 
pregnated with the ol. terebinth ; and lastly, by laying the 
same flannels over the surface to which friction had been ap- 
plied, and moving hot smoothing irons over them for more 
than an hour. 

1 conclude this imperfect account of the epidemic, with re- 
marking, that during convalescence from every grade of it, 
the oreatest care was necessary, to prevent relapses. | have 
known patients die of the first, second, or even third relapse, 
induced by what they were inclined to believe very small 
imprudences. 
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ART. Tl. 


Case of Rupture of the Uterus and Vaaina, terminating in 
Recovery, with Remarks on these accidents, by Cuarves 


Atkins, M. D. 


Tue case f am about to offer to the medical public, is, so 
far as my reading serves me, one of an isolated character , 
the termination of which goes far in my opinion to settle the 
old disputed point, w hether assistance in such cases, should 
be attempted by the hand of art or not, and one or two stric- 
tures which I shall make after the detail, will I hope, prove 
not an useless lesson to the unexperienced practitioner ina 
case of similar emergeucy. 

On the 2d of August, 1819, I was requested to visit Nan- 
ny, a black woman, the pr operty of Maj, Wilson Glover, dis- 
tant six miles from_me ~ on my arrival at the negro house, I 
learned from the midwife in attendance, that she had heen 
in Jabor upwards of sixty hours, (there was no white person 
on the plantation at the ime, to which circumstance this long 
dely in calling for pr ofessional assistance is attributed,) and 
thai there was but slight dilatation of the os uteri. The pa- 
tient herself informed me, that she had been subject to pro- 
cedentia uteri for many years, and that it was now prolapsed. 
This determined me immediately ujon ocular inspection.— 
On examination I found the cervix uteri protruded through 
the os externum to the distance of about three inches, ex- 
ceedingly constricted, and presenting, to the eye a darkish 
hue indicative of approaching sphacelus, the or rificium uteri 
was but partially dilated, only admitting, with difficulty, the 
introduction of one finger. Having satisfied myself that the 
head of a child pr esented fairly, and that no time was to be 
lost, as the woman’s strength was considerably exhausted, | 
began to bring about dilatation by the use of warm fermen- 
tations and emollient embrocations to the whole cervix. A 
patient perseverance in the use of these means produced the 
desired effect in the course of about one hour ; having pre- 
viouslv administered a cordial draught, the woman’s strength 
considerably revived, and the pains now became more regu- 
far, full and strong. ‘Lhe head of the child descended eradu- 
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ally, and all in prospectu denoted an happy issue, when to 
iny inexpressible astonishment and anguish, the whole of the 
protruded cervix gave way on each side of its orificium, ma- 
king a wound nearly four inches in length on each side, and 
presenting a most horrible appearance. Laying hold of the 
shoulders of the child, I gently extracted it, and being satis- 
fied from the feeling of the cuticle, as well as other signs, of 
its having been for some time dead, laid it aside, and bent 
the whole of my attention io the mother. On pulling at the 
tunis, | found so much resistance as lead me to examine the 
external abdomen, from which, together with the touch, I 
was well convinced there remained another child in the ute- 
rus. It being 8 o’clock, P. M. and the woman much ex- 
hausted, I left her for the nigit, under the influence of a cor- 
dial anodyne draught, entertaining little hope of her recove- 
ry. At 6, A. M. next morning, I called again ; her pains were 
but slight, and apparently totally inadequate to expel the se- 
cond foetus. I therefore began the introduction ot my hand, 
which was quickly withdrawn in consequence of meeting 
with an obstruction of unusual feel in the vagiua, resembling 
a soft tumor. Again I had recourse to occular inspection, 
and was surprised to find the fundus of the bladder lying di- 
rectly in the cavity of tae vagina, and much distended with 
urine. Having no catheter at hand, and entertaining as I 
have already stated, no hope of my patient’srecovery, par- 
ticularly as the case from the manilestation of this new acci- 
dent, presented a more gloomy prospect, [ did not hesitate 
to puncture the bladder with a common bleeding lancet, and 
in this way got nearly a quart of turbid looking urine. With 
the fore and mid finger of my left hand, | adjasted the blad- 
der as near as possible in its proper situation, and then ex- 
tracted in a few minutes the other child, which also exhibited 
marks ofa putrefactive tendency. ‘The juterus in a few mi- 
nutes began to contract well, and in half an bour a large 
double placenta was thrown down in to the vagina and re- 
moved. My patient now appeared comparatively comfort- 
able and not so languid as the preceding evening. Direct- 
ed ol: ricini com: jj. ozs. spts. terebinthinze j. oz. in two 
equal parts, at intervals of two hours. August 4th. Bowels 
have been well evacuated, and urine has been freely passed 
without complaint by the natural passage : has rested badly 
and is quite prostrate. Pulse ninety-five, small and weak. R.. 
Spts. cetheris sulphurici ss. oz. spts. lavend. com. j. Ooze 
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aqua pura 1202. dose; a wine glass fullevery two hours, 

A thin, offensive and copious discharge from the external 
parts, evidently proceeding from the uterus, has taken place. 
No appearance ofany thing like a healthtul lochial discharge : 
abdomen soft, uterus appears perfectiy and completely con- 
tracted. 

5th. Patient better, pulse more full and natural, about for- 
ty-five: complains of uneasiness about the back and loins, 
has passed her foeces and urine without difficulty, and takes 
her medicines and nourishment cheerfully. R.}j. oz. ol: Ri- 
cini, 20 drops spts. tereb. “Phe stumulating mixture contin- 
ued, Gth. Patient sleeps much, complains but little, pulse 
nearly as vesterday. Has passed faeces and urine without 
inconvenicnee. Discharge from the os extremum resem- 
bles pus, more than at first, being thicker, whiter, and ap- | 
me: less ascid. Directed wine in her gruel: and repeat- | 
ed the stimulating mixture as before. 7th to the 10th. Pa- 
tient continues improving preceptibly ; rests well, takes 
as much nourishment as is allowable; ordered to day 
j. oz. ol ricini, and a repetition if necessary. 11th. Cathar- | 
Fic has operated well. Complains mostly of the lum- 

bar region. RR. ol:oliv. -+ oz. spts. tereb. jil. laudanum j. 
fiat linament to be rubbed by means of a flannelon the pain- | 
ed parts four or five times a day. 12th. Pains less. bowels | 
open, pulse natural, discharge very considerable. Directed | 
bark in decoction, and sulphuric acid. 1th. Discharge les- 
sened, more thick and healthy In appearance, excretions na- 
tural in appearance and quantity. 16th. Discharge almost 
gone, patient has for the last two days walked about her 
house, and sat up for an hour at a tine. Directed the bark 
in decoction and sulphuric acid to be continued for some 
| days, and the ol; riciniif indicuted. With these general di- 
rections I left Nanny to the care of her nurse, and about five 
weeks after had the pleasure to receive a visit from her.— 
| She being then able to walk six miles. I have seen her 
| every year since, and know that she is at this time alive.— 
| In constitution, this woman was what the negroes on the 
plantation called delicate, and had children often.— 
She was about the thirty-fifth or thirty-sixth year of her life, 
when the misfortune I have detailed happened to her, and 
has never bred since. ‘This I think fairly attributable to the 
partial or perhaps entire closure of the orificium uteri. With 
respect to the rapture of the vagina, it bappened as I ascer- 
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tained anteriorly, and to the extent of two and a half or three 
inches, after the bladder was replaced it never again de- 

scoaded, and although Tecan not determine with any precis- 
sion at what time the rent of the vagina hecame consolidated, 

yet | am inckued to believe it happened very speedily. The 
woman lives with her husband on their usual terms, 
which is denronstrative proof that uo imperforation or clos- 
ure ofthe wats of the vagina has occurred. Quere, was I 
riaht a punetiring rthe bladder? | think not, but the ur- 
ceaey ofthe ease, the de ‘plorable state of the woman, and tie 
firm conviction then existing on my mind that she would die, 
at the time satisfied ny mind, that i it was better to do so than 
to walt until a messenger could be sent to my house for a 
catheter and return: vet certain | am, that [ shall never 
commit such a rashness again. and from the termination of 
“us case wil) hold any man reprehensible wio would do so, 
‘as much as he must Inevitably subject his patient to the 
danger of urinary Infiltration among the abominal viscera, 
and itis alittle surprising that in this case it was escaped.— 
't is worthy of remark, that [ kept my patient constantly on 
one side or the other, and never allowed her to take posture 
ou the back, and to this cause alone J attribute her escape 
from urinary enfiltration and its concomitent attendants.— 
The reader who has followed me through this I trast not 
useless detail, will excuse a few remarks on rupture of the 
uterus and vagina, seperately considered, for we have no in- 
stance that | know, of their ever before having occurred to- 
gether. 

This accident it appears was known to many of the older 
practitioners, as Heister, Smellie, Denman and others; but 
no one of them give such injurious directions respecting its 
management, as the celebrated Dr. Wm. Hunter. This 
sentleman considered it an act of wanton cruelty, to disturb 
a patient who had suffered this injury by attempts to deliver 
her, so inevitable did he regard her death; a doctrine thus 
predicated in error was perpetuated by the force ef hich 
autnority and habit, both in this country and in England 
until the year 1784, when Dr. Andrew Douglas ventured to 
break the shackles which had fettered the : profession, and 
delivered a woman whose uterus was torn by turning the 
child and extracting it by the feet, and he was rewarded for 
his intrepidity and skill by the complete recovery of his pa- 
tient, who afterwards bore children without accident or in- 
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jury, at the birth ofone of which Dr. Denman was present. 
This latter practitioner, Whose Knowledge and experience 
entitled him to be considered as high authority on this sub- 
ject, admits that in general this accident is fatal both to mo- 
ther and child; yet he says expressly, that he had seen a case 
in which the woman walked a considerable distance after the 
accident had occurred, and lived several days: he also re- 
Jates Dr. Douglas’ case as one which ought to induce other 
practitioners to make the same attempt, but we will hear 
him speak for himself. “ [fno other case had been recorded, 
this would be sufficient authoriny to render it ia future the 
duty of every practitioner, to attempt without delay, to de- 
liver the patient, and bad as her chance certainly ould be, 
to be strenuous in using all the means which art dictates, to 
extricate her, if possible, from danger and preserve the child. 
But for more particular information on this subject. | musi 
refer the reader to an essay on rupture of the uterus, by Dy. 
Douglas, and to several periodical papers of this time, in 
which similar cases are related: but from the statements of 
of these, one cannot help doubting whether the uterus was 
actually ruptured.”—Sce Introduction to Midwifery, Vol. 2. 
pp. 43. New York Edition, 1822. 

Upon this last paragraph of Dr. Denman’s, Dr. Dewees 
has dwelt with more prolixity than candor, and has endea- 
vored, by a perverted construction of the words of the last 
sentence, to make it appear that Dr. Denman suspected the 
veracity of his friend, Dr. Douglass, when in fact, it was on- 
ly the truth of the statement contained in the periodical pub- 
lications of that time (many of which were probably anony- 
mous) which Dr. Denman thus questioned. We regret that 
a gentleman of Dr. Dewees’ high standing, should have, in 
many parts of his essay on rupture of the uterus, treated Dr. 
Denman, not only with a disingenuous construction of his 
language, but with unmerited severity. 

We come now to a consideration of the question, whether 
the hand of art should interefere or not in cases, where sy mp- 
toms denote a rupture of the uterus about to take place.— 
What are these symptoms’ Dr. Crantz says “the belly be- 
comes prominent and tight, the vagina lengthened, and the 
orifice of the uterus very high ; the pains are strong, leave 
little interval, and do not advance the delivery. 7 M. ‘Lev ret 


adds, that the pain the woman suffers is always towards the 
that a Jast effort or violent 


middle of the epigastric region : 
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lonp sueeeds to the re +o ated struceles of the child, which an- 
nounces its death, and t — of the uterus. 

With respect to these svinptoins, it is scarcely necessary to 
remars, that every one 6 if che em, as ennme rated by Crantz, 
are fo be seen in — it dal OF. and must therefore be re- 
garded as fallacious : and as to the position of Levret, | con- 
ceive that no woman iniie pangs of bh he labor, cede dis- 
Uinguish, whether she fel meere pein in the pa region- 
than elsewhere: re must ii 


a 


fast jie ‘s of the child be 
regarded as T8 probies ieootoalto hold as a rule of any cer- 
tainty, Or in aiis way lif ce ta: conduer ofthe practitioner. 

Mr. Ramsbotham say-. “rapture of the werus always 
takes place suddenly, and generaily. without any prev ous 
warning.” Aud again, i nave before hinted, that previous 
to a rupiure © fae uterus, ao » irticular symptom micets the 
the eye, by which the prac juener is forewarned of its oc- 
currence, so that means of prevention can rarely be taken. 
Line sympioms of that case must be extreme indeed, which 
can justify the certain destruction of the child by the perfo- 
ration of the bead, under a prostrated labor, ina woman who 
has passed a living child or caifdren befure, or who has pass- 
eda dead cath | without con-iderable diffleulty 3 upon the 
mere presumopton of the uterus being likely to give way, or 
moon ce possibility ofits duing so.” J think few men will 
be in wily enone) fo assert, however great their experience 
may have been, that any certain and unequivocal signs can 
ever manifest themselves, by which a practitioner would be 


justified in making an attempt to procure premature delive- 


ry, with a view to the avoiding a rupture of the uterus: let 
us however, as it is a subject of the decpest i importance, hear 
al a little more testimony on the subject. Baudeloeque says 

‘the greater part of the predisposing causes of the rupture of 
the uterus being most frequently unknown to us during ‘he 
course of labor, “and that rupture not always taking place i in 
cases where the most apparent of the causes render deliv ery 
impossible, it seems difficult to indicate the signs which show 
that accident is likely to happen, and consequently to lay 
down the prophylactic treatment.” The same author justly 
remarks, that were we to take as a rule, the indications laid 
down by Dr. Crantz, and M. Levret, we should frequently 
trench upon the rights of nature, by performing a delivery 
Which she would have been able to terminate without incon- 
venience, and therefore that we ought not to flatter ourselvés 
E 4 
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that in any snch case we have saved the woman a rupture of 


the uterus. With respect to prophylaxis, tie only means 
in our power is, to procure, by artificial means, as speediis 
as possible, the extraction of the foetus, but this we shill 
find totally inadequate to the ends in view; for we are not 
without examples of rupture of the uterus occurring in the 
seventh month, as well as inthe ninth. Dr. Ramsbotham in 
his 77th case, is here exactly in point. The Doctor heads 
his essay *“ Rupture of the Uterus under the induction of Pre- 
mature labor,” and telis us that ‘on Friday, the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1816, the liquor amii was discharged, on the nevt 
day he accidentaliy called at tiie house to ascertain bow his 
expected patient was coming op, with a medeal friend in 
company, and was told they were just about sending for him ; 
he went up stairs, and found his patient in labor, a fair re- 
presentation and al! things progressing rightly to appearance ; 
as he had no doubt the labor would be tedious, he went down 
into the parlor to converse with his friend; remained there 
not mote than fifteen minuets, when he was suddenly sum- 
moned to the room, ran up, and found rupture of the uterus 
had taken place. In a short tfme he delivered with the 
crotchet and hook, but his patient only survived one hour.— 
After this, what will the advocates for premature delivery 
say for themselves. Should such an event take place under 
the employment of such means? We know well that the 
violent and sometimes convulsive action of the womb on the 
child’s body, is almost always the only cause of its rupture, for 
it do not believe as some do, that the motion of the child is 
ever sufficient to produce such mischief, and if this be the 
case, which | see no reason to doubt, certainly there is as 
much reason to dread its occurrence at any time of prema- 
ture labor, as at full time. Before we dismiss this part of 
the subject, we will attend to the strong and energetic lan- 
guage of our scientific countryman, Dr. Dewees. “ We do 
not mean to interfere with the conduct of any gentleman, un- 
der the: apprehension of rupture of the uterus; as we pre- 
sume wader so trying <. circumotence, every one would act 
most scrupulously in the wey he thougit best ; nor should we 
. condemn any men for an errcr iw judgment: yet we should 
' Wevery far from recommenting as a rule of practice, the one 
suggested by Dr. Douglas, where there was a strong combi- 
nation of symptoms, which might seem to announce this 
event at hand ; for who, by a forced delivery, can flatter 
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himself that he has prevenred the uterus from lacerating -— 
Could moral certainty be arrived at by the attending symp- 
toms, our profession would gain much; we could then pre- 
vent the rupture, and most probably secure the life of both 
mother and child: butas this certaintv cannot be command- 
ed, and as threatening cases are very common, and the ac- 
cident comparatively very rare, we cannot feel justified in re- 
commending artificial duliverv on the mere presumption of 
a conuazent advantage. We would be the more cautious 
on this head, from the consideration that, wherever this might 
be thougat expedient from the symptoms, there would also 
be a risk of producing the accident, the operation proposed 
to avoid; the waters long drained off, the uterus contract- 
ing strongly, and firmly embracing the body of the child; 
the latter very large, or the pelvis contracted, offer difficul- 
ties which the inexperienced can neither appreciate nor anti- 
cipate, and the experienced would dread to encounter ; and 
should the practitioncr dare the enterprize, and by perseve- 
ranee on his side, and resolution and suffering on the part of 
ihe patient achieve the delivery, can he solace himself, or 
honestly assure the woman that be has saved her a ruptured 
werus’”” Having said so much with a view to the preven- 
tion of any attempts atthe induction of premature delivery, 
on the more presumptive evidence which might induce the 
unskilful, the rash ur presumptuous to hazard the attempt of 
premature delivery, with the expectation of avoiding a rup- 
ture of the uterus. We shall now proceed to a consideration 
of the best mode to be adopted when the accident hasactual- 
lytaken place. We shall coufine ourselves here to the con- 
sideration of three general modes. 

First, ‘To leave the case to nature, making no attempts 
whatever to relieve the womau. 

Secondly, To attempt delivery per vias naturales. 

Thirdly, To at-empt delivery by gastrotomy, or the czesa- 
fean section. 

it was the opinion of Dr. Hunter as we have already men- 
tioned, as well as many others, that it was useless or worse 
than useless,to attempt any thing to the relief of a woman with 
aruptue of the uterus: they considered the death of the mo- 
ther and child as inevitable, and consequently believed, inat 
any attempts for her relief, could but add to her sufferings, 
without any prospect of benefit This opinion we have 
shewn, to have been predicated in error, and perpetuated by 
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the force of habit and authority, undl the veer 17Gb: at 
which period we find Douglass deliver a women per vias tia- 
tarales with complete sucecss. We find Heisier, a man of 
great character and talent, asserting that Runeins extracted 
a chil! from the uterus of a woman, so much corp, that the 
intestines were distinctly felt: vet she recovered. Dr. Hanm- 
liton relates another Instance of complete and entire recove- 
ry, althongh the intestines Issued Hhroveh the eporing of Ue 
uterus, and were reduces! to tier proper eaeiaite by Lj ‘ithd, at 
ter the delivery of the child. Dr. — rofates the case ofa 
woman near es aah, who suffered this accident twice, 
and recovered both times. Mire Veite, gives a case of rup- 
tured uterus terminating favorably.  Stesi Med. Soe. fou- 
den. Vol. IV. p. 252. | 

Mi. Thibanii. rolates a ease inthe Journal de Medicine for 
1768, of the very wort Coseripiion: Gastrotomy Wes per- 
formed with entire success to the mouier. thonel: too late for 


ae that M - 
lates that SI. Lam- 
i 
i 


| al 


preservation oftiectild. Baudeloesue 


bron, a surgeon of Orleans, performed the oper iion of gas- 
trotomy twice oa the same individual fer rep ure of the ute- 
rus with entire sucecss to her, thoug! floss ef the ehild: this 
woman became os, Giant ie os baie, sap) Was Celivered 
naturally ofahealthy caild. These ficis are irom men too 
respectab ble inour prof ssion toadimit Gl the shadow of doubt. 
On the contrary, where is the well authenticated case on re- 
cord, of any woman having ever recovcred. when Icft to 
the efforts of nature. Not one—anid we challenee the ad- 


her nis of the “ doctrine, ifany there be, to produce @ sin- 
cle en attestec Instance. We shall now hol any nian gale 
ty ofa benedice tiga of “daty, who uuder circumstaices held- 
ing out the smatlest chance for life, shall neglect to give his 
pauent that chance, by a speedy interposition of art. [tis 
true, and it may happen that an accouch er, May arrive ata 
moment. when the atic nt is actually in articulo mortis ; yet 
this shovla not ip ‘eveut bis immediate interference, because 
the child may be alive, end may be saved by his assistance. 

We have now seen that a wen: ioe should never be left un- 
delivered to the efforts of nature, and propose our second con- 
sideration. ‘To this mode our feelings will always yield the 
most ready assent; but it is not always practicable. The 
causes which render it impracticable, are the entire escape 
of the child from the uterus, into the abdominal cavity, and 
the contraction of the uterus, or so rigid a contraction of the 
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uterus on the neck or below the shoulders of the child, as to 
render Itimposable to be extracted ; or perhaps the escape of 
the olaeenta turough the laceration of the uterus among the 
bowels, Wenever 
turn and deliver dv child, we are justifiable in proceeding to 
This has soe called a horrible expedient, and 
HAtlOM, yrange k and many ofthe 

operations of surgery. Bat who wil! be so weak and Incon- 
sistent ov ith neal art which he professes to be acquaint- 
las to hesitate about the performance of an opera- 


MPoastporomy. 


fipaost trie IIS s SOES fils} 


~~ 


tom, which is fo preserve the life entrusted to his care; sure- 
ly sucha manis tinworthy the confidence and patina of his 
fellow men. Trae this operation prescats an appalling as- 
peer, bat Iet us never forget, that paramount considerations 
should taduce as to perform it: [do not mean to recommend 


iyo uniiiother resources have fatled: but so soon as the prac- 
tiiioner tinds himself folled in all atteuipts to deliver by the 
patural passage, he onahe then, cooly, calmy and candidly, 

gstate to the pati ntand ber friends. thatthis is her only re- 
SOUPEC,. ard the little aap ae of SUCCESS W by i1¢ Hy AW alts her: 
and having premis sed the danger of the operation, the certain 
fatal iy without it, and obtained her assent, he should not 
then del: wamoment, but proceed boldly, and skilfully to the 
exceution of the ope rauion, and he may have the satisfaction 
ia the end, to know that he has certaialy rescued one fellow 
creetare from a premature grave. This, and this alone, 
would be a strong motive with a man of teeling and ambition, 
ithere were none other: but the life of a fellow creature is 
such an awful charge upon us, the responsibility so great, 
and the throes of poor suffering humanity so urgent, that | 
hone, and earnestly entreat, that no man who has a regard 
for his happiness ‘here and hereafter, will hesitate to “ae- 
c harge that duty, which alone can satisfy bis own mind that 
he has conscientiously done all, that the limits of his calling 
would allow. 

A fear of being charged with unskilfulness, may prevent 
some men from announcing a rupture of the uterus, at the 
moment it takes place, and of proposing the necessary means 
o relief, but this is a coward and selfish fear, which places 
things frequently in an irremediable situation, and w hich 
prefers the loss of human life, to the temporary su: picion 
of the weak and the ignorant, that we have been wanting in 
knowledge and skill, ‘of which they can form no correct es- 


tacrefore, we cannot from any cause, 
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timate. J.et me hope that few such are to be found, in 
times like the present. 

We now come to the consideration of the rupture of the 
vagina. On this subject I have but little to offer, there be- 
ing but few cases on record, and never having seen but one, 
which I have already stated to have been complicated ws ith 
the rupture of the uterus. Dr. Ramsbotham mentions two 
cases, both of which terminated fatally. See 87th and 8éth 
cases in Midwifery. Whenever this accidcuttakes place, or 
is suspected, the patient should be compelled to lie on one 
side or the other, and never ov the back, by which means 
the divided portion will have a greater chance of uniting 
readily, being kept in direct coaptation ; Bleeding, moderate 
purgation, and the antiphlogistic method will probably be 
requisite, but here, the treatment must necessarily be much 
at the discretion of the practitioner, who if he puts this plan 
too rigidly in force, may lose his patient with typhoid 
symptoms, and if he neglect them enurely, with peritouca! 
inflammation. I belieye that most cases of rupture of the 
vagina, like those of the uterus, will always be found to ter- 


minate in death. 


Nore. The author has said he wonld challenge the adherents, if any there be, of 
the old doctrine, to produce a single well attested case of recovery in case of ruptured 
uterus, where the child has not been delivered: and he entertains no apprehension 


that his challenge will be taken up; at the same time he is well assured that cases of 


this description have beea attempted to be palmed onthe medical worid: yet he does 


not believe any one of them, but is inclined to the opinion that they were cases of extra 
uterine conception. [tis well known that encysted fatuses have lain for years in the ab- 
dominal cavity without prodnciog death, and have eventually been discharged per anu, 
or by the bursting of abscesses occasioned by their presence. ‘The only way to settle the 
point is by post mortem examinations ; whenever a fetus shall be found in the abdo- 


men, and the uterns presenting a firm callous cicatrix throughout a considerable extert, 


we may then conclude and not until then, thatrecovcry has taken pace from rupture ot 
the uterus, unaided by the hand of art, bat such a discovery I apprehend will never occur, 


te any other than one disposed to fiction. 
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ART. IV. 


Experiments with Pyroticngous Acip in some cases of Bi- 
ew Fever, by M. serneny, M. D. of Augusta, Georgia, 
communicated in a letter to S. H. Dickson, M. D. Profes- 
sor of the Institutes and Pracuce of Physte in the South 
Carolina Medical College. 


] have instituted a pr actice this season of using Pyrohign- 
caus Acid internally, in some cases of bilious remittent fe- 
vers. There is a grade of bilious fever, which appears here 
see every vear, the symptoms of which, approximate very 
nearly to those of yellow fever. We perhaps never have 
genuine black vomit here; but we have green, blue and 
black bile passed by vomiting and purgation ; and the com- 
plexion in the cases sometimes approaches very nearly to the 
brown yellow, or mahogonvy color of yellow fever. 

In these cases there i is, ;much hepatic obstruction and insta- 
bility of stomach, early 1 the case, which soon leads to ir- 
ritability and flatulency ofthat viscus, attended with loss of 
digestive power, soon followed by death of the part, which 
is speedily extended to the rest of the system. When this ir- 
ritability arises, medicines cease to excite or pursue their de- 
sired effects. 

In two cases of this kind, I have administered from a tea 
spoonful to a table spoonful of Pyroligneous Acid with the 
intention of preserving the texture and vitality of the stom- 
ach. It has in both cases, answered my most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; and as an evidence of its applicability to the 
stomach in this state, although vomiting and disposition to 
vomit have been almost perpetual in these cases, this acid 
has not in any case been rejected or thrown back from the 
stomach. 1 have thought proper to inforn) you of these facts, 
and to request you, and through you, other gentlemen of the 
Medical Society, to give it a fair trial in that state of the 
stomach in the yellow fever,* in which these indications may 


* I tried the Pyroligneous Acid im two cases of yellow fever in 1624, at the Laza- 
retto, in that stage when irritability ef stemach had commenced ; in both cases there was 
>. eeding from the gumsandnese)§ = The ecid atfirst uppeared to be benificial ; it checked 
the vomiting, but the patients died, ead tae black vomit exuded from the mouth and 
nostrils after death. Disheartened by this attezcpt, and ¢zperiments which I] had made 
in this stage of the disease with other remedies to produce an antiseptic power, and be- 
lieving them to be ali delusive or at hest but slight adjurants, I did not extend my 
experiments any farther, although probably in some other cases it might have proved 


advatageous. 
T. Y. SIMONS, one of the Editors. 
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exist, believing that with due care aad Viberal veecip mi te 
found an important agent in the servieo of humanity. ane 
particularly in that disease. TP thtik uo danger may be ap 
prehended from a tiberal use of 1. 
— © <> eo ——— 
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fain was re markabls quiet, and no other PUCMORIeMAaA Wiis Po- 


marked in the crater than the occasional evolutiog of white 
vay ws. Tt remained thus tranquil until the morning of the 
27th of May : 4 
smoke, and the whole mountain trembled. Phree large 
mouths or caverns opened near those whien were formed in 
the eruption of IGT], at the south-east foot of the high dicorne, 
in the lava called (el ‘osota, formed i i » 1792. about halfa 
mile from my cottage. Flames, and red bot cinders and sand, 
amidst dense smoke. soon began to burst into the air from 
these mouths, with an inconceivable noise, and the dust, 
transported by the wind, covered and Cried up the grass, and 
blacke ened the roofs of the houses from Nicolosi to hel Reale, 

&ec. <A few minutes afterwards, another mouth opened be- 
low, under the ridge of the large valley del Bove (which the 
mountaineers call Trifoglietto.) ) whence issued forth flames 
and smoke; and finally, a fifta, lower still, in the Rocea di 
Giannicola, above that of Corvo, from whence issued a tor- 
rent of lava, which spread itself with great velocity over that 
valley. Amidst so many crashes and such great confusion, 

and the atmosphere so dense and black around the mountain. 

the inhabitants of the villages were almost all in motion, and 
many affirm, that about m-J- lay, various shocks of earth- 
quakes were felt in Nicolosi, in Viagrande and also in Ca- 


tania. 
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May 23th.—The explosions, which shook the mountain, 
continued the whole of this day, and the course of the lava 
was so rapid, that in less than twenty-four hours it arrived 
at Zappivello, which is two miles distant from its source.— 
ln the evening, the Hghtning, amidst the column of flame 
and smoke, recaliedto mind “ 1.2 enorme e rigoglioso pino,” 
so celebrated in Vesuvius. It is clearly seen, that the liquid 
lava flows by a superficial channel from the centre of the 
great crater, alt! igh neither smoke or flame issue from it. 
~ 29th.—The explosions of the higher mouths continued, and 
the cours of the | ava procee ‘ded with nearly the same rapidi- 
ty, and extended ve nost (wo miles farther, arriving at Cara- 
zo in the fields. ‘fhe inhabitants of Zafarano began to be 
in fear for their tarias and village. The h'gh-r part tof Ema, 
asthe Primo del Lugo, the Torre dil Filos fo, my house, and 
the great ditch della Cisterna, particularly, are cracked with 
long gaps, which all traverse the bill upon which stands the 
Torre del Filosofo. ‘The three original mouths are become 
two, that is, one of them remains as it was, and the other 
nwo are united intoone. The cinders that have fallen every 
where around the mouths have formed into a very curious 
wreath, composed of various colors of sulphur aud of muriate 
of ammonia. 

80th.— The body of the lava is much retarded to-day, 
rieretore It spreads itself in various directions. 

Slst —The lava is losing its fluidity and motion ; and it 
aypears that it will stop near La Mandra di Pantano. The 
explosions still continue strong and noisy, but the chief cra- 
cov sends forth very little smoke. 

June \st.—The lava stops at the Mandra di Pantano, and 
puts anend to the fear entertained at Zafarano, but it still 

continues to run, from time to time, in the Contrada di Gain- 
nicola. 

2nd.—The chiet crater is still without smoke. 

From the 3d to the 8th.— The lava resumes its course, stilf 
amassing itself, the preceding body forming a bed for the 
suce eeding one. It increases in quantity, ‘and the explo- 
sions and denotations increase equally, in an extraordinary 
mamner. 

I:h.—The denotations are stronger than at first. 

10th.—The denotations to-day are heard seldomer, but 
are louder, and accompanied by tremblings. 

11¢k.—The denotations are as strong as at first, but 'r 
F 4 
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Stantaneous, and exactly similar to the firing of large can- 
nons. oth. 

12th and 13th.—Majestic globes of smoke, more freauent, 
and filled with sand, issue from the chiefof the high mout!ss, 
and reach in fine dust, to Catania. At half past 4 p. mM. the 
superior mouth, or that near the Torre del Filosofo, vomits 
portions of lava, and the four inferior anertures also send 
forth lava. whita forms two torrents. Both run down the 
valley del Bue, in length about 240 feet, carrying desolation 
before them. A mass of debris now covers all the apertures 
from which the great smoke arose, from the running svb- 
terraneous fluid. The asp:et of these rainsis ass fils it dis- 
plays caverns of immense depth, masses suspended, and 
rocks ofancient lava broken and destroyed. 

14zh.—The streams of lava from the superior mouth are 


_ more copious, a great furrow is open amongst the rubbish 


of the Ciglione, and from this proceeds smoke, explosions of 
stones, some of ancient lava not decomposed, and others ot 
new lava; meanwhile, the lava runs from the higher, the 
middle, and the lower mouths, increasing in quantity by the 
masses rolling over cach other, and reaching as far as the 
Contrada di Zappinelli. 
15th.— The streams from cach’ mouth continue to be co- 
ious, and cover all the neighborhood. 
16th.—The denotations are lessened, and without shocks, 
but the globes of fire and smoke are in great abundance. 
17th.—The stream of the lava is augmented ; the globes of 
sand are become larger. 
~ 18th.—Loud roarings are heard continually. 
19th.—Lava does not issue from the fissures of the Cig- 
lione betore mentioned, but only from the ancient apertures, 
and with little roaring. The high crater smokes a little to- 
day, the smoke being whitish. 
_ 20th.—The crater becomes quiet, thatis, there is no smoke, 
‘and the Javarunsas before, but with less noise. 
~ Q1st.—The chief crater smokes at ititervals; this is, per 
‘haps, caused by the hail-storm, and by the west wind, which 
has blown a few hours. The original mouth remains bound- 
ed by a small circular mountain, which is formed by the 
erupted cinders and sand; the bottom of this gulf encloses 
three apertures or mouths, from the first of which smoke and 
stones are hurled into the air, with great noise ; from the 


second, smoke and ciaders ; and from the third, smoke and | 


vapor. > 
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I3d —*krom the foct of the above mentioned small moun- 
tain, astream of lava rons as before; the last mouth is 
divided by a smail intersection into two. The lava, in the 
mean time, Issues as before, and great stones are also, at 
times, projected, with a yindea crackling noise. The tor- 
reut appears fo take the direction of the ‘valley di Calanna, 
and blocking up the pass by which it would reach the dis- 
trict of Gianuicola, if overflows that vallev. 

24th. — Phe detonation at the mouth continue, with more 
force, and without Interruption, Phe lava which overflows 
vie valley di Calanna presents a most singular and suprising 
sight: it hurls itselfdown an almost pe rpendic ular fall, while 


part of it being hardened in the descent, and then falling to. 


tie bottom, makes an inconceivable crash and noise ; and 
precipitating tself'so rapidly, it carries with it the soft part of 
rae hill, and forms an immense column of dust, more re- 
markable than the smoke vomited from the diffeectt mouths 
at tue time ofthe eruption. ‘This circum-tance caused many 
who observed it from a distance to believe that a new aper- 
rire was formed in that place. The original high mouth, or 
‘raneated cone, does not send forth any more cinders or 
. noke, neither are the roarings heard so strongly as at first. 

Vic lava occupies little space in the valley di Calanda; it is 
exactly between the Acqua Grande, and Acqua Rossa. The 
smoke, mixed with dist, ascends, as yesterday. 

26th.— The lava does not advance more than sixteen feet 
an hour; at Op, M. smoke is discharged from the higher 
mouth, mixed with the finest sand, which falls at a great 
distance. 

27th.—The lava runs to-day much quicker in the ahove 
mentioned valley, baving increased in quantity, by the junc- 
tion of several streams. The smoke, mixed with sand, con- 
tinues, and is driven, by the force of the wind, beyond Cape 


Pachino. It is sin; gular, that no smoke appears from the. . 


great crater. 
28i1h.—The cone is swallowed up on the north-west side, 


opposite the high Bicorne, so that the explosions of scoria 
come from the enlarged mouth, and the smoke and sand 
from the broken cone itself Towards five in the morning, 
the west wind forces the smoke and sand on the other side, 
so that we are thus liberated from these dismal and severe 
showers. All the vicinity of the original higher mouth, which 
had been, until to-day, covered with a quantity of scoria 
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and fragments of stones, upon which it was not possible ta 
walk without danger, is now covered by the sand that has 
fallen there, in such a manner, that i it remains level, like the 
surface of the Piano del Lago. ‘the lava coes not make so 
much progress in the valley di Calanna. 

30th, and July 1st.—The lava in the above-mentioned val- 
ley has ceased to advance ; inthe night, at ten minutes be- 
fore twelve, an earthquake was sensibly felt, but more in 
Catania thanupon Ema. The motion seemed to oscillate 
from south to north. 

Qnd.—TVhe lava within the valley di Catania begins to 
cool, and the highest mouth roars but seldom. 

3dand 4th—The smali hillock of the tru: cated cone. from 
being broken, as it was on the 28ti ultimo, is already form- 
ed anew, and is regularly circular ; it emits sand, scoria, and 
smoke, but all at the same time, and not at intervals, as 
formerly. The lava runs within the valley del Trifoglietto, 
in the same quantity as before; in the Contrada di Gian- 
nicola it widens, and exnands towards the lands of the Soli- 
fizio: within Calanna, it has ceased to run. 

5th.—Tihe’ cone sends our smoke, fire, and sand, without 
noise. 

6th and 7th.—The lava begins again to flow a Jitde in the 
valley di Calanna, and it is feared that is may bury the 
source of the Acqua Rossa. On the otier side, it threatens 
the ( ontrada de] Cerrazzo. 

8th.—From the cone, the smoke issues from two neigh- 
boring throats or apertures, with more noise than be fore. 

9th “and 10th.— The cone smokes and roars terribly. 

11th.—The cone emits smoke with its usual force, and 
its northern throat is considerably enlarged, and is that from 
which issee immense columns of smoke, with scoriz, and 
rumbling noises. 

12th and 13ih.—The highest crater begins to be quiet ; 
the cone diminishes its northern throat, and emits little 
smoke ; the lava appears to take the direction of I] Cerraz- 
zo, and passes that of 1811. 

14ih.— The roarings are more terrific and deafening. 

15th, 16th, and 17th.—The interior of the cone remains 
divided on the southern side, and vomits smoke, with the 
usual frightful noise ; and in the northern half, it would be 
almost choaked up, if’ it were not for small holes which exhale 
amoke, and through which the liquid and red-hot matter can 
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be observed at the bottom. 
the valley del Bue, which fell in on the 13th of June, is now 
sunk somewhat more. ‘The lava continues to run in quanti- 
ty, and with great velocity, and ramifics within the valley 
dei Bue. 

18th to the 27ih.——The lavaruns from the cone, but with- 
out noise. 

26th to the 31st Idem, August 1st.—The lava is now sud- 
dealy stopped. 


NoTr.—It will not, perhaps, be tedious to the reader, if I repeat what I have before 


‘Commmuested to many of the philosophers of Europe, upon the subject of the Electrict- 


ty upon Etna :—Ox1the 2nd of June, 1814, befere mid-day, two travellers were return- 
ing from the mountain, guided by Vicenzo Carbonaro, one of my guides, from Nicolosi. 
They had arrived in the Piano del Lago, where, expecting a hail-storm, they quickened 
then pace, walking upon the frozen snow. Carbonaro was the most advanced of the 
party, he feit hishair stand an end, his forehead and the skin of his face felt benumbed, and 
lie heard a hissing noise. ble took off his cap, and his hair became more bristled, and 
the whistliug noise more powerful. The traveller nearest to Carbonaro also hearda 
humming sound, and ashed the guide what it was; he could not give him any reason for 
it, and he stopped, supposing he was dizzy. Inthe mean time, they approached each 
other, and were pleased with the magic sound. ‘The traveller turned tu call his com- 
panion, who ‘vas at a like distance off, and made a sign to him with his hand ; the hand, 
when raised, produced a much stronger sound ; so much so, that moving the fingers sin- 
ularly modulated at. The traveller approached, and heard the sound produced by the 
head and body of his companion He wished to imitate his companion, but not having 
entered into the current of electric air, his repeated attempts produced no sound. Final- 
iy, the three persons having joined, they experienced great pleasure, as with moving 
their fingers, they produced the above extraordinary effect. In the mean time, the hail- 
storm fell on them, and being rather curious than erudite, they resolved to pursue their 
journey dowuwards, without caring to make further investigations. Scareely had they 
cone a few paces, guillg out of the electric au, than the sounds ceased, and Carbenaro 
.s relieved from his apprehcnsions, 


ART. VI. 


Hommunication to the St. Joun’s CoL_teten AGRICULTURAL 


Society, by Epwarp Brown, Ese. 


GenTLEMEN—Philosophers have at various periods, pro- 


posed different and opposite theories on the philosophy of 
vegetation ; some have assumed that water is the only sub- 
stance, capable by itself, of promoting and sustaining vege- 
table life ; others have contended that from air plants receive 
their principal support and nourishment, and that the earth 
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or a holds but a secondary place in nourishing and bring- 
lag to perfection, the vegetable productions of the earth.— 
‘These researches into the secret operations of nature are both 
curious and pleasing; but the practical agriculturist must 
learn his lessons of instrucdon, in his art, from the surer booR 
of facts, furnished by actual experiments. He believes that 
water and air, &c., are necessary to promote vegetation, but 
he knows that on good soil he has principally to depe and for 
acrop. His reasoning mast be a postertori. The wind 
blow ech where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but caust notrell whence it cometh, and whether it gooth.” 
As improvement in the agriculture of a country. can be 
effected, in the main, but by experiments, its advanectvent in 
the scicnce, can oaly be by siow progressions. Three inn 
portant stages in agric ‘ulture, are Hecessa iv fora country to 
pass through before it can lay claim to a scientific practic ? 
of theart. The first stage embraces the cultivation of land 
requiring the least possibly labor to produce acrop. Thy se- 
coud, the preparation of land, by clearing away umber, or 
other proc: ss, to obiain fresh land as the older lands have 
become worn out. or as additional access to labor offers it- 
self. The third, whea the maximum of labor is equal to the 
land required to be cultivated ; this is the stage, to whieh 
the greater part of the Sea Islands, and other valuable tracts 
in this country, ave fast approi iching, if not already arrived 
to. Inthis stage, the importance of agricultural improve- 
ment merits the highest consideration ; herein, lands are re- 
quired to be kept perpetually ferule by art, to plant them 
successtully ; for the value of their produce is mainly de- 
pendent on the value of similar produce of other countries. 
fn applying the experience of other countries, in the art, to 
the agricu'ture of this country, it is especially incumbent on 
the planter to keep in view the price of labor in those coun- 
tries, compared with the price of lavor here ; and also, the 
active effect which a warmer climate has on vegetation, 
eompared with a colder one. If the same portion of stim- 
ulant was applied to the soil, to produce a crop, in the 
latiinde of 30 degrees, as is required to produce one in the 
latitude of 50 degrees ; and each soil previously, in the same 
state of roductiveness, it is not improbable, but a serious 
injury might arise to the crop, in the warmer latitude, from 
the combined effect of excess of stimulant and active effect 


of warm climate on vegetation. There appears to be a geo- 
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BROWN ON AGRICULTURE. 1 
sraphical grade in the quality of soil, which accommodates 
itself to climate ; as soil approaches the tropical latitudes, it 
generally becomes lighter and less capable of supporting pro- 
tracted vegeiation, whilst atmospheric influence on it, be- 
comes proportionably greater; hence the philosophy of ap- 
portioning to soil, stimulating or supporting manures, ac- 
cording to the period different crops may require to come 
to perfection. 

Different periods have produced different systems for the 

practice ofhusbandry “Turi, who has been styled the fa- 
ther of fupg'ish busbandry, promulgated the docirine, that 
soil to ineie It pe rpetually productive, required only to be 
deep trencacd, w he never it became inert; thercby bringing 
the sub-soti on the top, which had been resting, whilst the 
top sod had been producing suecessive crops. To his sys- 
tem of successive cropping the same land, succeeded the fal- 
low system, from which was expected double crops to make 
up for loss a time ia fallowing. “Then followed Greae’s sys- 
tem of placing the seed in the ground by drilling in yearly 
alternate spaces: these and other systems prov ed abortive, 
in producing the great end required. Experience taught 
ihe farmer, that the only general system fo be depended on, 
to keep land ina state of fe itlity, was a judicious system of 
inanuring combined with rotation of crops. In the accounts 
which we have of the state of agriculture in other countries, 
it is observable, that whenever they are in the habit of rais- 
ing comparatively large-and frequent crops, on the samc 
lands, it is to manurc, rather than to climate or naturally rich 
soil, they are indebted for them. Many minutiz may be 
correctly employed by the judicious planter or farmer for 
the improvement of a crop, but his principal dependence 
must be on manure, if the soil is much reduced by previous 
cropping or naturally poor, to make a good one. 

All manures may be good, but all manures are not equai- 
ly good ; different soils are made up of opposite quality of 
materials ; in some, sand is predominant; in others, clay 
prevails; in some, calcareous matter forms the principal 
material; in others, vegetable matter holds the ascendancy. 
To each ‘of these soils, there are particular crops, they are 
eminently calculated to the production of; but it is the pe- 
culiar art of the agriculturist, to make each, through his: 
means, productive of the particular crop he wishes to: 
raise ; this end can be attained only, but by the application 
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of manures, which abound in the specific quality of whicly 
the soil was before manifestly deficient in. 
To introduce here, foreign systems of husbandry, alto- 
gether, would only be to abandon them again; -but there 
are parts in them, which might be advantageously imitated, 
particularly their preparation of manures. In this art, the 
Flemish husbandman has arrived to a high degree of excel- 
lence ; to manure, and to deep trenching whenever the form- 
er has become inert on the soil. he is principally indebted for 
the astonishingly large crops he usually makes. Although 
tire soil of Italy is represented as being very fertile, and its 
climate highly favorable to vegetation, yet to manure, irri- 
gation and a judicious rotation of crops, she is indebted for 
a succession of abundant crops, which are calculated to ex- 
eite surprise in the minds of thosewho think they are crop- 
ping their lands hard, if they take more than one crop off 
them, in three years. China stands pre-eminent in the art 
of raising abundant crops, by the aid of tillage and manure, 
Great Britain is far behind any of these countries, in the 
quantity of her produce on the same number of acres; yet, 
from her practice many good lessons may be learned. She 
has availed herself of the lights which chemical science 
has shed on making composts. She has determined from 
actual experience, the particular property required in ma- 
nures, to benefit certain crops on certain soils; in fine, she 
has laid down a code of first principles in husbandry, which 
cannot be deviated from without injury. 
~ Manure made in the cow-pen, being formed by the decay 
of vegetable matters, consisting principally of marsh, rushes, 
grass, pine-trash, corn-stalks, &c., mixed with the dung of 
animals and various other materials, must be considered a 
compost-manure. As this compost forms the greater part of 
the active manure, a plantation is capable of affording, it is 
of great consequence to have it made in the best manner and 
in the greatest quantity. A practical author remarks: “ as 
the principal resource (for manure) on most farms, is the 
farm-yard, it should be constructed in such a manner, as 
that every thing may with ease and facility be con- 
verted to the purpose. In general, one dung-stead may be 
sufficient ; but. when the size of the farm is large, two or 
more may be necessary, as the putrefaction of such heaps 
proceeds with greater regularity and expedition, from the 
access of air and moisture being more free when they are 
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not made too large ; and, besides, they can be more easily 
turned over or removed. ‘The parts of the yard in which 
taey are situated, should, while they are convenient for de- 
positing the dung, and other matters from the (pens, ) sheds, 
stables, and other offices s upon, be neither too much elevated, 
so as to cause the dung to become dry, nor so greatly de- 
pressed, as to favor the stagnation of water upon it, and there- 
by deprive it of the proj erties Most essential to the promo- 
tion of vegetation. Before each of the dung-steads, a re- 
servulr or basin ought ne me made, into which, not only the 
drvinings from all the different sheds or places where ani- 
mals are kept or fed may empty themselves, but the soap-suds 
from tae wash-houses and the washings of the various u‘en- 
sis employed in the family.* Without these adivantag:» in 
the construction of the farm-yard, much loss cf manure must 
daily occur from the liquid matters of such places continual- 
ly running away and being otherways wasted, as well as 
from their not being made use of to forward the conversion 
of other substances into the condition of manuret :—But 


* If these reservoirs or basons should be thought of sufficient importance to the south 
Carolina Planter to be adcpted, could they not be cheaply formed by puddling ? 


t Ir is of the first importance, to the value of the manure, to have the pen or fold, in 
which it is intended itsivould be made, so situated, as to prevent, as incu + as possibile, 
tie liquid,or what may be vot unaptly termed, the essence of the manure from being 
washed awas : for on this part, the value of the manure principally depends. As im- 
abe ovement might take place, in inost stationary pens, at a very small expense, by « ‘ig- 
ing aditels around, or at the side of the pen where the greater fail terminates, and ris- 
ing a mound or be: ik, around the pen, to prevent the tiquid inatter from running off ; 
the pen to be kept dry by under or covered drains, thirty iaches below the sui f 1Ce, 
whose mous or eyes, as they are technically called, lead into the ditch at the lower end 
ofthe peo. The advantage to be derived from this plan, would arise from the water 
running from the pen ina filtrated, or neariy pure state, leaving the essence of the mae 
nure behind ; whilst in tle eommon plan of making pens, a large portion of the more 
valuable part of the manure is carried away by every heavy shower of rain; or the pens 
rendered wet uncomfortable places to the stock confined inthem. The following ex< 
tract will illustrate the value which is attached to this part of manure, in a country, 
where maauring of land, to make it fertile, is reduced to a science :— 

“It is now ascertained by the experience of the Swiss, that manure applied in a li- 
quid state isthe most efficacious of any, and produces a third more effect than what is 
spread on the surface. Hence atter dung is fermented, they dilute itin water, and the 
liquid aione is carried to the field, and scattered over it. The earth immediately im- 
bibes the liquid, which soon re: iches the routs of the plants, andcauses a rapid vegeta. 
lion ; whereas it is a long time before dung, in a solid state, fertilizes the soil. The 
straw that remains after the dung is thus washed, is applied as manure for potatoes — 
The experience of Mr. Hartley, who keeps a great Dairy near Glasgow, corroborates 
this doctrine. He says,‘ that tie advantage of irrigating grass lands with cows’ urine 
almost excecds belief. Last season, tour small fields were cut six times, averaging fif- 
tcen inches in length at each utting, and the sward very thick The soap-suds of a 
neighboring poor- house are applied to the same purpose with considerable advantage.’ 
(Hints on the Agricultural stale of the Netherlands, by sir John Sinclair, Bart.) Farm. 
ers’ Magazine, Feb 1825. 

The value of this part of manure is further illustrated by the experiments of Arthar 


Young, as stated in the “ Prize Essay” addressed to the Bath Society, on the compari« 
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that, where these and other suitable acconimodations have. 
been provided, the farmer will have lite more to do, than 
be careful in saving or providing such matters as are suita- 
ble for the purpose, ~ and causing them to be properly placed 
and removed, in order to have them speedily reduced into 
the state of manure, and the quantity of his dung-heaps there- 
by greatly increased.” With the same design, coarse grasses 
and aquatic vegetables should be cut, when they are in the 
most juicy and succulent states, and preserved in as large 
quantities as possible, allowing rothiag to go to waste.— 
“The whole after being sufficiently dried, snould be carried 
to the farm yard, and stacked up in convenient situations, 
either in or near them jor the purpose of being made use of 
as litter, and by that means being converted Into manure. 
And in addition to these nieaus, every leisure opportunicy 
should be taken, before the commencement of the fodder'ng 
season, to bring into the barn-yard, such quantities of peut, 
rich surface mould, marsh, dry mud, and other substances ot 
the same kind, as can be conveniently obtained, for the pur- 
pose of being applied as Sette ms lor the absorption of the liquid 
matters. In winter anc spring, when dung is taken from 
the stable or fold yards to the ficlds (to be there first placed 
in heaps to undergo fermentation) it is conceived better to 
throw it up with forks, than aliow the caristo be taken on 
the dung-heap ; a practice, which prevents a speedy or com- 
plete fermentation. At these times, the quantity of manure 


* 


tive value of different manures. He stated. he had straw cut into chaff, and steeped in 
fresh urine, and applied to the soil, as manure, for barley ; which gave the following 
Tesuits : 


The earth, without any manure produced of grain, as 9 
The siraw, applied diy, a3 manures, as 39 
The straw. steeped in urine three hours, as 50 
Do. do. do. do. fifteen hours, as 63 
Do. do. do. do. three days, as 126 
dn weight of straw and grain, the proportions were- 
The earth, without manure, produced as 48 
The straw, applied dry, as 100 
Do. do. do. steeped three hours, as 120 
Do. do. do. do. fifteen hours, as 130 
Do. do. do. do. three days, as 300 


The soil in which these trials were made on being analyzed, was found! to consist o 
(500) grains : 
Sand, 126 
Clay,,- 36+ 

Carbonate of lime, none. 

It is worthy of remark, in the above experiments, that the greater difference in the 
quantity of grain produced, is between the soil without manure aed the drystraw ; and 
between the straw steeped fifteea hours and three days; the latter produc ed exactly 
doublewhat the tormer produced ; aad that the greatest proportion of grain to :traw, 
is from the soil without manure; the proportions of grain to straw, are abont 3-1Gihe, 
> 12ths, 1-2, and 2 Sths. 
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may be increased by mixing with the dung, large quantities 
of rich earth, from old dy kes, sediments of } pons ‘ormed by 
running water, and such other places as are most likely to 
afiord it, well mixed with ftresti or dissolved vecetable mat- 
ter. But itis well observed that the practice of mixing earth 
with dung, requires to be managed with a delicate hand, eS- 
pecially in forming a dung-hill with materials that have not 
been previously subj: ‘cted to fermentation, for, as in carting 
upon it, by pressing and consolidating tie mass, it greatly 
retards, and in some instances, entirely prevents fermenta- 
tion ; indeed, by mixing any considerable quantity of soil 
with dung in an ui nfermented state, by pressing the straw 
and other matter into a small space, it so effectually excludes 
the air, that the dung, at the distance of several months, j iS 
found ina state very little different from what it was wien 
put into the heap, and after ail, when it is, In common lan- 
euage, sald to be rotten, it is upon examination, found to be 
only decaved, and the produce, instead of abounding in rich 
mucilaginous substances, which a well fermented dung does, 
is found to consist almost entirely of vegetable carth. ‘There 
is, however, a mode of applying earth io dung-hills, that is 
not oniv safe, but highly beneficial; it consists In covering 
ihe whole surface of the dung-hill lightly, either with com- 
mon earth or broken peat, every time the stabies or fold- 
vards are emptied ; a covering of that kind not being heavy 
enough to press materially upon the mass, does not retard 
the ferme tation, and has the creat additional advantage of 
preventing the loss daily sus stained about most farms by 
evaporation, and the dissipati on of the greatest part ci the 
valuable gasses generated dart ing the process of fermentation, 
all of which are entangled and retained by the earth (spread 
over the dung-hill); which, by that means net only ac 7 ives 
high fertilizing powers, but renders the dung more valauble. 
Whena proper system is followed of carrving out the ma- 
nure from the stable and yards to the dung-bill—as once a 
un: mith, if it is spread equally over the whole, and a covering 
ofthe kind just mentioned laid above it, a considerable ad- 
dition may be made to the quantity of manure upon every 
farm yearly, not only without risk, but with very great ad- 
Vabtage, 

Dung-steads may require some explanation: it is com- 
monty the practice of the English farmer, to take manure 
from the farm-yard, and other places, and put it in heaps, suf- 
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ficiently large to produce quick fermentation, which greatty 
hastens decomposition :—the place appointed to rec: ‘ve 
these heaps Is in seme counties, called a dting-stead. Hthere 
is spare time and spare teams. it Is not unusual to have the 
manure carried direct from the fold yard, and made intoa 
he .p in the field, where it is intended it should be applied. 
There are parts in the English farmer’s system of making 
f-rn- ‘yard compost, which merit consideration and imitation 
from te Southern planter ; if his erops do not afford straw, 
to be cenverted into manure, or eqnal means of erazing 
stock in the vara, to benefit it in quality and quantity > ¥ ef, 
his resources for the puopose are very great, in the number 
of lean cattle and other stock, bis waste and resting lands en- 
able bins to keep; and in the quantity of vegetable matter 
most plantations afiord, capable of being converted into 
proiitable manure. The former attaches more imporiance 
to the quality of the manure than the quantity, although de- 
sir us of increasing the quantity as much as possible, but not 
to che detriment of tts quality. He does not consider his 
compost in a fit state to be applied to the land, by simply suy- 
plying the fold-yard with a sufficient portion of ‘litter to be 
trod down by the stock ; knowing that it has undergone but 
a very sligit change in that situation. At different intervais, 
the yard is clcared, and the various materials of which it is 
composed, are placed in heaps to undergo another fermen- 
tation, to effect further decomposition; aifter remaining in 
bis state a sufficient period, say a month, it is turned over, 
‘in order that the animalised matters may thereby not only 
be still more incorporated with the earthy substances, but, 
Jikewise, that more pure air may be retained amongst the 
the hard lumps, from their being rendered much smailer by 
sic. means, and the putrefactive process be thereby more 
perivctiy produced.’ If there is any occasion to suppose the 
dung- hill is wot sufficiently rotted, or the different matters of 
which it is composed, not intimately blended together, it 
js again turned over, before it is spread on the land. As lit- 
tle delay as possible, ought to take place before apply ing it to 
the soil, after it is considered to be ina fit state,‘as from the 
combination of oxygen or pure air with the carbonaceous ma- 
terial cf the dung, and of azote with hydrogen ; under these 
circumstances, fluid matters are formed that constitute its 
more ben ‘ficial properties, but which are’afterwards contin- 
tially wasting as long as it remains unapplied to the soil.’ 
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a more cifective mode of managing cow-pen or fold-vard 
compost. it has barely left room to notice other composts, 
which might, perhaps, be adopted wit h advantage here.— 

Che if} suecess whien has attended sa/t,* as a manure, induces 
a short extract to be inserted, on its valuable properties, for 
the purpose, when combined with other matters :—* The 
miuriat of soda, or sea salt, is a substance, the utility of which, 
for the purposes of manure, seems net yet well ascertained, 
as by sonie it_is considered as possessing considerable pow- 
ers, of promoting vegetation; while others have experienced 
litle or no bencfit from its application. But though it may 
prevent pulrefaction, when employ ed in large proportions, 
by its antiseptic property, different trials have proved ; when 


* Among the various substances for manure, which the modern practice of ag- 
Yieuiture has brought forward, the greatest diversity of opinion exists on the value of 
sole torthat purpose. The following experiments (extracted from the Farmer s Magasige ; 
Ma-, 1825) merit attenticn. 

mxXperuncoats on spaces of thirty-six Square feet, with Talavera wheat drilled inthe 


go... November 5tu, and reaped August 2nd. bushels per acre. 
-a't mixed with the soil four inches deep before sowing, produced 91 
H 1 2 bushels of salt mixed and sown with the seed, produced 73 
5 12 bushels of salt, simply appited to the surface, produced 77 


* OpsrevaTioxn.—The largest produce per acre, on space of thirty-six square feet, 
musi not be con-idered erroneous results.” 
Experiments with Wheat after Barley in the field pracitce, 
Bushels per acre, 


Soil simple, produced 16 1-2 
Soil dressed with eleven bushels of salt, produced 22 1-4 
Erperiments with Wheat ofter Peas, 1819. 
Soil simple, produced 16 
With six and a quarter bushels of salt with the seed, 17 3-4 
With six and a half bushels ofsalt dug in with the seed, 23 1-4. 
With six and a haif bushels of salt, and six anda half soot, dug im, 20 
Experiments with Barley afier Turnips, in beds of thirly six square feet. 
Sarley, without manure, produced 12 
Five and a half bushels of salt, applied before sewing, produced 28 1.4 
Eleven bushels of salt applied before sowing, produced 2834 


F.rperiments with salt, and with salt and soot, applied to carrots, in beds of thirty six 
square feel. 
Tons Cwt. Ibs. 


J. Carrots sown without salt or any kind of manure, produced 23 9 107 
If. 13 1-2 bushels of salt, mixed and sown with the seed, produced 30 12 79 
Jit. 6 1-2 bushels of salt dug in previous to sowing , produced 44 14 IF 
IV. 13 1-2 bushels of salt dug in previous to sowing, produced 31 13 47 
V. 6 1-2 bushels of salt, and 61.2 of soot, dug in previous te sowing, 40 4 90 


‘“ OpseRvVaTjon.—Lhe effect of salt mined with soot is semarhinhle : the roots of the 
carrots in No. 2, were the smallest, in No. 4 the largest, and in No. 5, the heaithiest The 


destruetion of slugs and earth wor as is best affected by salt ; but for this purpose, it must 


be used in not less quantities than ten or fifteen bushe's per acre, applied to the surface.” 
Two circumstances are worthy of notice in these experiments ; first, the largest pro- 
duce was in each case where the salt was dug in, particularly in the experiments for 
carrots: secondly, nearly as large quantity of Barley was produced by the smaliest 
quantity of salt used. 
CoroL_tary, It may be better, when sait is used in its simple state,as manure for 


cotton, to sow jt over .he surface of the land, after it is listed, to be mixed with the earth 


of which the bed is foymed.. 


In bringing forward, such a lenethy authority, in favor of 
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used in small quant t'es, it has a tendency to promote this 
process. On thi. account, it may therefore, it is supposed, 

be serviceable when incorporated with farm-yard dung, and 
other animal or vegetable inatters, In spall proportions.””* 

From the partial trials which have been afforded to liane, 

to benefit the cotton and other crops of this country, no just 
criterion of its value, tor the purpose, can be formed. From 
its caustic property, when unsiacked, an idea has arisen, that 
it is heating, and cons quently, injurious to vegetation : so 
it might be, if it had the power of retainingsits caustic quali- 
ty, W ‘hen spread on the land; but ifit was not effete, before 
spreading, the dampness of the earth would be sure to ren- 
der it so; in which state, it is the least heating of all other 
manures, ‘from the power it has of attracting moisture to itself. 
If evidence is wanted of tais fact, witness the moisture, ob- 
sery vable on plastered walis in damp weather. Dr. Ander- 
son’s practice, as stated in his ¢ Essays,’ leads to the conclu- 
sion, that it may be used with advantage to the amount of 
seven hundred bushels, or more, to the acre ; particularly on 
soils which are deficient la calcareous matter Son these soils, 
the only danger, which he apprehends, from its use. in very 
large quantities, is, an over luxuriance in the crop. Lime 
hoics an important place in the formation of composts, espe- 
cially where the decay of tresh vegetabie matters of the 
coarse and hard kind is required. When this is the case, it 
should be — to the heap, in its caustic state, in small 
quantities ; ‘as in this condition, thus sparingly employed, 
it reduces more expeditiously the igneous and hard parts of 

such matters to an earthy state; and during its action in this 
way, on these substances, su clastic matters are set at li- 
berty, as by their subsequent combination afford amMonta 
or volatile alkali. 

“Itmust be kept in mind, that when a substance is applied as manure toa soi! or to form 
composts, these ingredients when incorporated, chemically act upon each other, pt . 
dacing decomposition and new combinations altogether different from the original in 
gredients are formed. In the application of manures therefore, we should endeavor tu 
ascertain the chemical action which would be likely to result, and the principles which 
would be evolved—and whether these are most condusive to vegetable production. in 
this way the application of manures to soils might be reduced to a positive science, and 
all the discrepancies in experiinents be explained. We do not however mean that this 
should be done by every planter, but a series of experiments, conducted on the plan 
would be bighly valuable. On this subject, Sir Humphrey Davy’s work on Agricaltural 
Chemistry we would recommend,and we would wish it generally studied by agricullurists, 
notwithstanding the doubts of its practical useft ness by many planters. The work is 
unquestionably deficient in maiy points,arising from the paucity of corr: ct chemical ana- 
ly: es regardivg agriculture, vet it forms au admirable guide and means of instruction for 


those who wish to advance the philosophy ail of consequence the practice of agriéul- 
ture. E.pirers 
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ART. VIf. 


On a peentiar Vegetable product possessing the principal pro- 


’ 


perttes of Tatrow, by Bexsamin Banineron, MD. 


fCommunated by the Author in a letter to the Editor of the London Querterly Jour- 
nal of Science] 


Dear Sirn—During a visit to the coast of Malabar, in the 
year 1318, my attention was atiracted bv the verv durable 
natural varnish which exudes from the Vateria Indica, a tree 
of common occurrence in those parts. Goth the resin and 
the tree which produces it, have been noticed by the botan- 
ists of India.* : 

Dr Ainslies’ assertion, that this resinis soluble in oil of tur- 
pentine, 1s not quite correct, its habitudes being nearly sim- 
ilar to those of Copaul. [tis not however to this material 
that Lam now desirous of drawing your attention. 

On a subsequent occasion, w hen employed at Mangalore, 
in the province of Canara, { learned from a native of that 


town, that the same tree furnishes another product, which 


has not been noticed by any natural historian or European 
resident inthe country, ‘although its qualities are such, as may 
render it a valuable article of commerce, and therefore seem 
to entitle it to the notice of our countrymen. The product to 
which I refer is a concrete inflammable, partaking of the na- 
ture of wax and oil, which, from its appearance, may not in- 
aptly be termed a tallow It is in use only in the town of 
Mangalore, and there is employed medicinally as an external 
application for bruises and rheumatic pains, and likewise, 
when melted with the resin of the same tree already alluded 
to, is used as asubstitute for tar in paving the bottoms of 
boats. The mothod of preparing this material. is simply to 
boil the fruit in water, w then the tallow is soon found to rise 
to the surface in a melting state, and on cooling, forms a so- 
lid cake. Thus obtained, the Piney Tallow (Piney is the na- 
tive name of the tree that produces it) i is generally white, 
sometimes yellow, greasy to the touch, with some degree of 
waxiness, almost tasteless, and has a rather agrecable odour, 


* See Dr. Boxburgh, MS. in Sir Joseph Banks’ library ; Ainslie’s Mat. Med. Hind.. 
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somewhat resembling common cerate. It melts at a teni- 
perature of ninety-seven anda half dezrees, aid consesuept- 
ly remains solid in the climate of lidia. in Wi nica res res it 
differs from palm or cocoa-oil: wrapped up in folds of bloat 
ting paper, and submitted to strong pressure, searcely suffi- 
cient oil, or e/ain as it is termed by M. Brocennot, is. xpress- 
ed to imbue the inmost fold. Lis tenacity and solidity are 
such, that when east into a rounded form of nine poi: ! 
weight, (in which state the specimen f possess was sent fron 
India.) the force of two strong men Was not sufficient fo cut t 
asunder with a fine iron wire, and even with a saw there 
was considerable difficulty in effecting a division — ‘Thus ex- 
posed to view, or still more obviously when a fresh fracture 
is made, it exhibits a erystalline structure, in small agerezated 
spheres, composed of radii emanating from a centre, not un- 
like the form of Wavellite. | learn that animal tallow, when 
melted into large casks and thus slowly cooled, assumes a 
somewhat similar appearance. 

The concrete state of this inflammable, has probably beer 
the cause why it has not become more generally known, 
even to the natives of those parts where the tree is indige- 
ous, for this circumstance would oppose its being applied to 
the purpose of giving light, since the inhabitants of India, as- 
is well known, do not use candles, but lamps exclusively ; for 
the supply of which they are furnished by nature with seve- 
ral fluid vegetable oils in abundance. 

I proceed to detail some experiments which [ have made 
on this substance, witha view to determine its utlity, as well 
as its composition and habitudes. 

The specific gravity of Piney Tallow at the melting point, 
namely at 97 1-2 deg. Fahrenheit, is .8955, and at 60 deg. 
i s.9260. 

Chlorine, when passed through it in the melting state, 
somewhat darkens its color, changing it to a pale and dirty 
green. It also imparts to it a very remarkable odour, much 
resembling that of the rind of cucumber. 

Alcohol, specific gravity 520, temperature, 29 deg. separa- 
ted from 200 grains finely powdered, only + grains of a fat 
oil, which remained fluid at a temperature of 40 deg., thus 
confirming the resul deducible from the exposure to pressure 
already mentioned, namely, that very little elain is contained 
in the ehaence. This alcohol, in repeated portions of which 
fhe powder was digested, until no more oil was taken up, al: 
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so dissolved the coloring matter and the aroma; and on 
evaporation, these became united with the oil, leaving it of a 
deeper amber hue and fragrant odour. 

Alcohol, when boiled upon the melted Piney Tallow, be- 

sides this cil took up a small quantity of the less fusible part, 
which was deposited on cooling in minute tufts of a crystal- 
line structure. The tallow thus left after the separation of 
the elain, had a greater tendancy to crystallize, and to con- 
tract in cooling. It was nearly colorless and free from smell, 
and its melting point was raised to 99 deg. 

The fixed alkalies digested on Piney Tallow form with it 
a saponaceous compound, but a practical soap manofactur- 
er pronounces that he does not succeed in effecting a union, 
so as to form a marketable soap. It is however difficult, 
when operating ona very small quantity, to form an accu- 
rate judgment on this point, although, that it differs some- 
what from animal tallow, probably in partaking of the na- — 
ture of wax, seems pretty ce rtain 

When manufactured into candles,it comes with facility from 
the mould, thus differing from wax, which does not readily 
admit of being cast; it give as bright: a light as tallow, and 
has the advantage of that material in being free from un- 
pleasant smell, and in not emitting a disagreeable odour when 
extinguished. It unites in all proportions with wax, sperma- 
ceti, and tallow, and forms compounds with the two former, 
intermediate in their melting points, according to the propor- 
tion of their ingredients, and better adapted to the purpose 
of making candless than the pure and more fusible substance 
itself. 

With a view to ascertain the comparitive combustibility 
of the Piney Tallow, candles of the materials under-men- 
tioned were cast; one mould was used for all, and the wicks 
were composed of an equal number of threads. Having ac- 
curately weighed, they were burned for one hour in an ap- 
partment in which the air was unagitated, and at a temper- 


Wt in grs. At the end 
when lighted. ofanhour. Loss, 


Wax - 840 719 121 
Half wax, half Piney Tallow 770 631 139 
Spermaceti 760 604 156 
Half sperm. haif Pin. Tallow 777 625 152 
Knimnsl tallow - 811 703 «108 


Halt tallow, half Pin. Tallow we 681 }§=6lll 








ployed i in tallow candles of the size used. 
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Cape wax - 763 CAN 125 
Piney Tallow - 312 702 116 
It should be mentioned that the wax candle in this expert 


ment was an exception to the perfect similarity of circum- 
stances required, its wick being much svaller: 
standing which, a greater quantity of the wax was consum-~ 
ed then in the case of the tallow, 
geeral opinion. 


notwith- 
a result at variance with 


In the above expcriment the wicks, with the exception 
just mentioned, were of the number of threads usually em- 
In order, howev- 
er, tojudge of the Piney ‘Tallow more accurately, as conm- 
pared with the wax and spermaceti, ! had candles made in 
the same mould as before, with wicks composed of twelve 
threads, the number used in wax candles of the size employ- 
ed. [t was also contrived to cast a wax candle for the sake 
of more perfect comparison. 

The following are the results of an hour’s combustion : 


We in crs. At the end 


when liehted. of one hour. Le-s. 
Wax | - - 130 594 156 
Half Piney Tallow, half wax 750 522 128 


Spermaceti 136 550 146 
Half wax, half spermaceti 762 616 146 
Piney Tallow - 7i4 684 90 

From these two scis of comparative experiments, which, 
allowing for the smaller size of the wick in the latter, coin- 
cide tolerabfy well, we are led to conclude, that the Piney 
Tallow approaches nearer to animal tallow inits state of com- 
bustion, than any of the other substances employed ; as in- 
deed we might suppose, from its melting point being nearly 
the same. 

It may be objected to these experiments, that they do not 
admit of sufficient precision to enable us to come to any ac- 
curate conclusion, and it must be admitted that they are only 
approximations to the truth. That I might be enabled to 
judge, however, to what degree of probable error I was lia- 
ble, | ‘had six candles of the best animal tallow, cast in the 
same mould as the rest, with wicks of twelve threads, and 
these I burned for one hour as before, using the same precau- 
tions. ! first performed the experiment, snuffing them every 
ten minutes, and then without snuffing tem at all, being de- 
sirous collaterally to ascertain what difference in the combus- 


tion the snuffing would cause. 
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The fuliowing are the reslts: 
Snuffing every ten minutes. 


Weight in graing, when lighted. After one hour Loss 
761 675 106 
782 682 109 
784. 682 102 
189 651 104 
7° 9 676 109 
’ W920 690 102.5 
Without cnuffing. 

Weight m grains, without snu fime. After one hour. Loss. , § 
673 573 100 | 
676 73 103° 
676 570 103 
651 24 100 
6S ate 101 

89 592 97 


It thus appears, that the maximum of difference bas been 
nine grains in both sets of experiments, while the average in 
the former is 103-91 grains of loss, and in the latter : 01-16. 
The degree of approximation to accuracy in the former ex- 
periments may be thus estimated. 

} may incidentiy add, that it also appears that the con- 
sumption of material in a tallow candle, snuffed at intervals 
of ten minutes, is only 2-75 per cent. more than in a candle 
not snuffed, a difference very inconsidcrable, compared with 
the difference of light produced. 

The ultimate analysis of Piney Tallow being a point of 
some interest, much pains were taken to perform it with ac- 


curacy, and with the aid of my friend, Dr. Dowler, I suc- 


ceeded in two separate experiments, in obtaining perfectly 
similar results, which I have so far reason to believe correct. 
The analysis was performed in a glass tube, by means of 
copper, in the usual method, and the water formed was de- 
tained iu an acute bend of the tube, filled witha given weight 
of calcined rock cirystal, coarsely powdered ; and immers- 
ed in a mixture of ice and salt. Atthe close of the process, 
this portion of tube was cut off, carefully corked at both ends, 
and immediately weighed. The water was then driven oft 
by the heat of a spirit lamp, and the tube again weighed. I 
have thought it worth while to mention this method of col- 
lecting the water, as | am persuaded that it is more accurate 


thus to use mechanical means in detaining it than to employ 
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muriate of lime, or other chemical ahsorbents, which attract 
moisture so easily, as to make it difficult to weigh them, or 
’ to bring them twice to the same degree of dryness. 
Result of the ultimate analysis of three grains of Piney 
Tallow : 
Carbonic acid, 18 cubic inches, water, 3-30 grains : 
Hence the three grains consist of 








Carbon 2.31 = .770 = 10atoms. 

Hydrogen 87 = 1123 = Qatoms. 

Oxygen 22 =< 107 == I! atom. 
3.00 100 








——— 


In a letter from Father D’Incarville, at Pekin, published iv 
the Philusophical Trimnsactions tor 1753. @ somewhat similar 
substance is described as the produce of China. His words 
are “the berries of the Vaillow tree are of great use in the 
northern provinces, where there are iew sheep Almost al! 
the candles sold there, are made of the oil drawn from thesc 
berric:. They procure this oi] in the same manner that ! 
have mentioned concerning the wax, (which is procured by 
boiling the matter rasped off the branches of the tree) and as 
this oi] is not of so good a consistency as tallow, for its cohe- 
sion when candles are made of it, they dip them in the white 
wax mentioned. ‘“ The external coat thus made, prevents 
them from guttering. At Pekin, the same thing is done with 
tallow candles.” That the Chinese’ vegetable tallow, and 
the Piney Tallow, are not the same substance, appears from 
the remark that the former is not of so good a consistence as 
mutton tallow, whereas the latter is decidedly harder, which 
is one of its advantages over that material. 

By recent inquiry, | have ascertained that 500 cwt. of Pi- 
ney Tallow may be procured in the town of Mangalore for 
fifty rupees, which is somewhat more than 2 1-2d per pound. 
At this moment it appears that not more than two tons could 
be purchased, since if we except the trifling quantity con- 
sumed as a medicinal application, it is only applied to one 

urpose, and manufactured only in one town. The tree, 
owever, is so common throughout the western coast of the 
Peninsu'a of India, at least as far northward as the bounda- 
‘ries of the Province of Canara, that though the fruit is now 
¢urned to account, it would no doubt be brought into use 
were a demand created for a valuable product. 
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It would pe out of pla:e to enter into any detailed specu- 
ations respecting the elegibility of introducing this substance 
a: amaterial for candles. It may however in general terms 
be stated, that it could be imported into this country at less 
t! an one-forth the price of wax, and though it does not pos- 
s@- «1 the advantages of that substance, it is still considera- 
hly snperior to antmal tallow. 


——— © LAP 2 —— -. 


ART. Vill 


To the President and Members of the Agricultural Society of 
Charleston, S.C. 


GENTLEMEN—Y our lidulgent reception of my former com- 
munication induccs me to address you again.* Having en- 
d avored to prove that the fundamental cause of failure in our 
agricultural pursulis arose from a deficiency of agricultural 
knowledge in the cultivators ofthe land,! now respectfully lay 
before you some suggestions which may be the cause eventual- 
ly of removing this serious obstruction, and give rise to the 
most important and interesting results. 

In every country really prosperous and happy, agriculture 
has been encouraged and supported. It is the momentum 
which gives impulse to every other occupation axdpursuit. 
It diffuses happiness, eomfort and independence among a 
people, and awakens that love of country which insures li- 
berty and success. Agricultural knowledge is the first and 
essential step in the march of civilization and improvement, 
and its perfectionis co-eval with the greatness and prosperity 
of a couutry. Every patriot in every age has felt the impor 
tance of this valuable pursuit. At present the legislators cf al- 
most every enlightened,iree and prosperous country, direct to 
agriculture their peculiar care and attention; and in Great Bri- 
tain, as you all well know, itis carried to a degree of perfection 
as wonderful as important. Immense heaths and large tracts 
¢! apparently unarable land have been there so improved, as 


* Pitblished in the 8d No. of this Journal. 
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to be highly productive and profitable ; an: it is astonishing 
how a territory so small, can give not only subsistence, but 
so many comforts and luxuries to a population sé dense.* In 
our own country, we observe every one sensibly alive to the 
importance of agriculture ; and the laudable zeal and exer- 
tions which are made by the wise and the patriotic through 
every portion of our widely extended territory, is a happy 
earnest of great and important results. 

Every where we observe the distinguished politician, the 
learned jurist, and the successful soldier, alike deyoting much 
of their valuable time to agriculture, thus setting an example 
to their fellow citizens, worthy of imitation Nor have vou 
been idle. It must awaken feelings of honorable pride to see 
your Society, after struggling with innumerable difficulties, 
successfully overcome them, and by her noble example, give 
rise to subsidiary Societies through every portion of our State. 

This is an important era in our agricultural history. The 
spirit of enterprize and energy is beginning » to diifise its an- 
imating influence, and we look forward with patriotic ardor 
and enthusiasm, to the immense consequences and mu!tipli- 
ed blessings which may acrue. You have done much, but 
you are as it were, only Javing the corner stone of your fu- 
ture (I trust) splendid edifice. You are the natural guardians 
of your country—to you she looks in time of need, for vou are 
in every respect identified with her. ‘To you theretore, I ap- 
peal with confidence, trusting to your indulge nee, and the 

-justness of what I propose. “ 
The on'y method by which we can hope to make essential 
and permanent improvements (as [ previously mentioned) — 
-yill be to instruct young men in the principles and sciciace, 
-as wellas the practice of agriculture 
~ Yo obtain this object, an agricultural Tnstitution, under — 
the guardianship of your Socicty, sh: uli be established. To — 
tis ‘it may be urged that your Society has not sufficient — 
funds. Suffer this not to deter you. What Carolinian who ~ 
-Joves his country, would not contribute to the establishment | 
of an institution of this kind—when we contribute so large- |= 
Jy to our Northern institutions ° 3 
But admit that you could not raise a sufficiency from the” 
liberality of our fellow countrymen, a fact not easily realiz-| 



























* 1 am aware to her commercial enterprize she is much indebted for her wealth ; but 
to her agricnitural improvements she is no less indebted for those blessings whic h has © 
made her inhabitants so celebrated for independence, prosperity, domestic comforts, and! 


dove of country. 
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el, are there not a sufficient number of yonng men intend- 
ing to become planters, whose attendance would amply re- 
pay the lecturers for their trouble ? Would not likewise a 
spirit of emulation and consciousness of becoming benefac- 
tors of their couatry stimulate many, regardless of reward, 
to fill such honorable. situations ?* ‘There can be no ques- 
tion. Let not oiling objections obstruct you in an enter- 
prize so interesting and important. ‘There never was any 
thing obtained without labor, and the greater the labor, the 
more noble and praise worthy the overcoming of it. If 
we were to look to the dark and gloomy picture : of any en- 
terprize, our ardor and enthusiasm would be paralysed, and 
there would be an end to all improvement. ‘The great man 
in his progress, forgets ail difficulties, or remembers them on- 
Jy to devise the means ofovercoming them. Satisfied with 
the justness and usclulness of an object, he enters upon it with 
a firm, persevering and steady resolve, and makes things, 
seemingly 1 It snassibie, yield to his untired exertions and en- 
‘erprize. We have witnessed this in an eminent degree, in 
the successful and wonderlul enterprize of the distinguished 
Clinton—and what would be the difficulties of the object I 
propose, in comparison to his. You have, Gentlemen, ener- 
gy and talent—You have ardor and patriotism, and I am 
sure, will add this additional memento of our rapid progres. 
sion In science and improvement. 
may succced a well organized Agricultural Institution, it is im- 
possible to calculate. [t will elevate the character of the ag~- 
riculturist—draw many young men from idle and dissipated 
to industrious and economical habits—diffuse intelligence, 
industry and improvement through our country, and con- 
vert a class of men ([ mean overseers as the are called) from 
being ignorant and undeserving of confidence, into intelligent 
valuable and industrious citizens, not only respectable, but 
adding respectability totheir country. ‘These i important re- 
volutions will be the consequence of immense improvements 
in agriculture, and no portion of our diversified soil but will 
be adapted to some useful and important species of cultiva- 
tion. 

I am sensible that it is difficult to overcome prejudices firm- 
ly fixed by habit, and that many will consider my plan as 
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* We have already a noble instance of this in Stephen Elliott, L. D. D. who is now de. 
livering Lectures on Natural Science, which would do honor to any country on earth, 


without any compensation or reward except the respect and admiration of his countrys 
men: 
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The advantages which . 
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chimerical and impracticable. In answer [ have to say, se 
are all things considered uinila fair and impartial trial is 
made. In other countries, Agricultural Institutions are es- 
tablished, and [ cannot sce w hy i ina country where its wealth 
and power consists in its asricultural productions, such an 
institution should not sueceed!! An error, the efiect of ig- 
norance, has pervaded the minds of many that the practical 
man only ts successfol. ff the practical man had s¢ience 
likewise, how much lofinitely greater would be his improve- 
ments? flow many errors ¥ vould he have escaped. Josses 
spared, and time saved, which was lost in unphilosophica! 
experiments to obtatn the knowledge which experience gives. 
Mechanical experience in every department of knowledge, 
is obtained at imniense sacrifices, and is at best by pothetical 
and altogether the effect of accident. True experience is 
founded on observation and research, and it is the especia! 
province of science to be governed by such principles. The 
object of science is the attainment of truth, and the agricul- 
turist who foliows its principles.and is governed by the experi- 
ence which it points out, may hope for success and improves 
ment. It has been the error of the practical man to mistake the 
visionary speculations of the theorist for science. Butscience 
has its foundation in truth, and all its principles are sound and 
just. But even theorists are so far important that they give 
rise to enquiries and investigations which otherwise would 
not have excited attention. The immense and interesting 
mass of geological facts, (for instance) which have in a few 
years been collected, arose from speculations upon the for- 
mation and structure of the earth, altogether theoretical ; and 
so it is with every other department of know ledge. Mechani- 
cal operations, it is evident without scientific principles, must 
retard improvement, and retrogression in place of progres- 
sion, be the result. 

But why specify to so enlightened a body absolute axioms. 
In every country of the earth, in every age, their rise or fal! 
have been materially influenced by the progress of science 
and intellect; and to tell you that this alone can make our 
country great and prosperous, is but to tell you what you 
must all feel and know. A few words more Gentlemen, 
and}amdone. Itis the duty ofevery country to give every 
facility to their youth, for the attainment of every ‘branch of 
education. With us this is imperatively required. In con- 
sequence, our legislature has established free Schools and a 
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College, the ben ficial influence of which has been greatly 
felt, and the Medical Society has established a Medical Col- 
lege,the success of which we all must wish. Jt remains for vou 
to vive another evidence of our public spirit and patriotism. 

Having thus occupied your attention with these prelimin- 
ary remarks, permit me respectfully to lay before you the fol- 
lowing plan of a School which may be organized. 

Ist. A School should be organized, to be called The Ag- 
ricultural School. 

2nd. Young men in attending the Lectures of this School, 
will be required to be ple ced in the winter, if prac ticable, 
under soaie expericuced planter, to learn the practical prin- 
ciples of Agricultare. 

od. Tne following Lectures be delivered in the summer, 
say from 15th of June to 15 of September ; the Lecturers be- 
ing appointed by the Agricultural Society, viz. 

Ist Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 

2nd. Lectures on Mechanics and Mechanical philosophy. 

3d. Lectures on Practical Agriculture including Farming 
fits most extensive sense. 

t. ‘Toe Lecturers to receive as compensation 
from each person % attending the Lectures. 

5th. A certain number of young men attending for the pur- 
pose of superintens ding plantatations. admitted gratuitously. 

This plan is submitted to your consideration, to be modi- 
fied accordins to your maturer judgment and wisdom — If 
an Institution could be established here, , the revolution which 
would take place in the character and occupation of many of 
our young men would be incalculably great. ‘The summer, 
now wasted in ennui and dissipation, would be delightfully 
employed in the attainment of useful knowledge, and many 
who might otherwise be useless members of society, may 
become benetactors of their country 

1 will not attempt farther to urge “the multiplied blessings 
which might accrue to our City and State, and the accumu- 
lated wealth and strength of character which would ensue. 
To say more to so enlightened and patriotic a body, would 
either imply a want of patriotism on their part, or a derelic- 
tion of duty as guardians of our agricultural interests.* 

I have the “honor to be, Gentlemen, 


A WELL WISHER TO AGRICULTURE. 


* We invite a discussion en this interesting topic, through the medium of our Journa!, 
and shell be happy to hear some other opinions on the subject. Epirors. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF BARON PERCY. 


ART. IX. 


Biographical Notice of Baron Perey. 
From the London Medical Repository and Review. 


Baron Pierre Francois Percy.whose death was not long age 
announced in the Parisian journals was attached, during the 
greatest part of a long and active life, to the medical depart- 
ment of the French army, in what may be justly considered 


as the most active and brilliant part of the military history of 


France. He OHlled the oifice of Inspector-Gencral of the Ser- 
vice of Health of the Army, and was a Commander of the 
L: gion of Honor, and a Membcr of the Institute. He was 
born in 1754, at Mootagney. in the department of the Haute- 
Saone. He very carly concieved a predilection for surgery 
so strong, asto overcome the great dislike of Ins father toa 
profession which he had hitnself followed, in the capacity 
also of a military surgeon, but from which he had retired in 
disgust. Young Percy studied at the College of Besancon - 
and although be made an attempt to devote himself to math- 
ematics, with a view of qualifying himself for the engineer 
service, he soon became passionately fond of anatomy, and 
made so much progress in that scieuce, as very carly to be 
appointed a teacher ofit, holding the office which used at 
that time to be called ‘ prevot de salle’ = [n 1775, he obtain- 
ed the degree of Doctor, which, in consequence of his hav- 
ing gained some previous prizes, was conlerred upon him 
almost gratuitously. He entered the French gendarmerie at 
the age of twenty-one, as assistant-surgeon, and remained 
attacked to that service five years and a half; it was In some 
part of this period that he gained much praise from many, 
and'as much blame from others, on account of two able criti- 
cal pamphlets published by him, the one levelled against a 
country practitioner, who made and retailed pills denomina- 
ted ‘grains of life,’ (which, however, appear to have been 
merely a common dinner pill,) and the other directed against 
an indifferent work on the subject of midwifery, the author 
of which had been, nevertheless, rewarded with a lucrative 
staff appointment. About this time he was the author of a 
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a mixtare of sulphate of potash, muriate of soda, and other 


sais employed in the process of vitrification, and hence call- 


ed fiel de verre, in some diseases of domestic animals; hav- 
ing paid much attention to the veterinary art, under the di- 
rection of the celebrated Lufosse. In 1782, M. Percy joined 
the cavalry regiment de Berry, as principal surgeon; and 
two years afterwards he gained a prize at the Academy of 
Surger y for sone improveme ‘nts in surgical instruments, and 
particularly in scissors; hic was again distinguished in the 
following year on acecunt of some suggestions for limiting 
the number of instruments e mployed in ‘the extraction of for- 
cign bodies; and the taird year tor some improvements in 
culting Instruments, particularly in the bistoury. In 1790, 
he obtained the first prize for his remarks on the actual cau- 
tery. He was then named an Associate of the Academy; 
al we are not surprised to hear that he was requested not 
to try for any more prizes, in order that the arena migit be 
ieif more open to his numerous and much Giscouraged rivals. 
tle was equaily advancing, in the meantime in his mili- 
carvcarecr. Wiaitlst encamped at St. Omer, he was appoiat- 
ed surzeen-in-chief for Flanders ~~ Artois, his emoluments 
were auzmented, and he was commissioned by the war coun- 
cil toattempt the establishment of rm gimental hospitals. Wien 
war was actually declared, he was named consulting sur- 
geon for the army of the North, j in the place of Sabatier, 
whose age had incapatiated him trom the various and impor- 
tant duties of an office which called for the utmost activity - 
body and mind. Duriag several campaigns, under Lucki 
ani Kellerman, he received very hcitentilinle testimonials of 
his zeal and courage ; but becoming, for some unknown rea- 
son, obnoxious to the Council of Health, that body required 
from him certain proofs of bis capacity, which seem to have 
excited his indignation ; knowing himse If, at the same time, 
to be surrounded by spies, and not wishing to set an example 
of disobedience, he replied to the questions proposed by the 
Council, but, to the confusion and ridicule of them, instead of 
transmitting his replies privately, printed them at Metz ; con- 
scious not only of being superior to his inquisitors, but of be- 
ing generally esteemed so by the public. Although these re- 
plies are said to have been composed in the short space of 
twenty-eight hours, it is supposed that they have furnished 
both facts and opinions to some other writers who have af- 
fected originality. 


* 
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It is one of the distinguished advantazes of the artol teal. 
ing, that it tends to lessen the sufferings and miseries of man- 
kind; even the horrors cf wer 2dait some mitigation in pro- 
portion as Nations become wise aud humane enougn tO pre- 
vide for proper attendance on the sick and wounded. In 
this department of duty, M. Perey promoted improvements 
bighly servicable to the countr vwhieh he served, and whieh 
were long admired, and at last happily imitated by others : to 
| the remembrance of these exertions he must have | iOked 
back with satisfaction and complacency. when. as age ap- 
proached, and the fortunes of . rance underwent a memora- 
ble change, he shared in the disgrace apd reverse of his for- 
il mer patrons. Under the auspices of Pic hegrn and Moreau, 
i M. Percy instituted the moveable corps of surgery : and such 
| was the effect of his individual energy, that the military sur- 
geons under him became remarkable for the care they took 
of the sick in the field of battle, eud under the most murder 
ous fire. When in the Peninsula, also, he tormed the first 
battation of soldiers of ambulance, almost at his own expense, 
With a special company of brvneardiers, a Kind of erderly, 
whose office it was to assist the wounded, and to carry a par- 
ticular sort of litter of which he was the inventer: but the 
French government does not appear to have seconded those 
meritorious efforts as they deserved, or others, the tendency 
of which was to Improve tie medical de partment In meny 
Important par ticulars. 
1: In the dreadful scenes of the revolution, when a difference 
my of banner was sufficient to convert tellow- countrymen into 
| __ the deadliest foes, M. Percy frequently exposed himself to 
| H the chance of losing his liberty or his life in his endeavors to 
i save such of the royalists as had fallen into the hands of his 
own party: and he is said to hav: secreted many of the un- 
fortunate persons at different times, affording them not only 
professional aid, but the assistance of his purse. On sev eral 
| occasions, in the course of the numerous engagements at 
) which he was present, he received wounds, incurred by his 
i determination to support the confidence of the soldiers by the 
certainty of surgical care. He was conspicuously distin- 
guished when the French were driven from Monheim, by the 
Archduke Charles. M. Percy resolutely refused to quit the 
city until all the wounded were remove od; ‘and Lacroix, an 
officer of the corps du genie,* being dangerously wounded, 

















































* At present one of the first mathematicians in Europe. 
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animated the heroic phys sician by the most enthusiastic cheers.‘ ( 


of which he spoke with his family quietly and calmly. He 
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and in hazard of bis life, ne carried him, at the great risk of a 
his own, on his back, across the Rhine, although the bridge ~, 4 

was furiously cannonaded by the enemy, and was literally r | 

4 

falling to pieces under his feet ; this gallant and humane ac- { 2 
~~ = ea. t+ 

tion was performed within view of the French soldiers, who \ + & 











Under the consular government. Perey was named one of & | 
the six inspectors- general of the service of health ofthe army ; 
and he enjoved a great share of the confidence and esteem of 
Napoleon. In 1814, when twelve thousand wounded sol- 
diers were under the walls of Paris, without shelter, provi- 
sions, or any kind of comfort, they were promptly provided 
for by the judicious regulations suggested and most ably car- 
ried into effect by him; for which critical service he receiv- 
ed many marks of recompense from the foreign potentates, 
being invested with the order of St. Ann of Russia, the order 
of Civil Merit of Bavaria, and of the Red Eagle of Prussia, 
&e. In the following year we find him a member of the 
Chamber 4 Deputies, as the representative of his native de- 
pariment, la Haute-Saone ; but he only appeared in the se- 
nate two or three times, and never spoke, excepting once in 
favor of wounded soldiers. On the return of Bonaparte from 
Julba, he was again called to act as chiet surgeon to the army, 
and his public life may be said to have ter minated at the me- 

morable battle of Waterloo. He was soon afterwards re- 
moved from an office he had so ably filled, and in which his 
health and time of lifc promised that he might have long been 
useful, and removed, without receiving any title or any re- 
ward to soften the rigors of a forced retreat. Afier this, he 
very wisely betook himself to rural arts and the quiet duties 
of a country life, continuing, however, to prescribe for and 
assist the poor in his neighborhood, and particular ly during 
1816, which was to them a year of great want and privation. 
He was happy enough to have an amiable wile, the mild- 
ness of whose temper, ,and the resources of whose mind, made 
his years pass away tr anquilly and happily, and prevnted any 
feeling of regret for the active life he had quitted, and the 
power of w hich he had been deprived. 

His death is attributed to a chronic gastritis, complicated 
with a disease of the heart, and was preceded by very severe 
sufferings, although his intellectual faculties remained unim- 
paired. Hene ither desired nor feared the approach of death, 
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wa. buried in the cemetery of Pere La Chaise, and ma my fit 
-yweral honors were paid to him by eminent professional per- 
:sons, and particularly by his distinzuished colleage, Baron 
Larrey, who seems to have entertained the ereaicst aliection 
for him. 
The principal works of Baron Percy are: !st, Manuel de 

. .? Crirurgien d Armee ; 2nd, Pyrotechnie ( hirurgicate BP ratagne C, 
ou Art Wappliquer le Feu: ‘3d. Kloge WAnuce Foes - Ath. 
Eloge Mistnrique de Sabatier: Eth, Fraite des Instrumens de 
Char urge, et specralemen! des C': seaux ¢ besides Many papers 
on points of civiland miiltary surezery, eal numerous articles 
inthe Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicules. 
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ANATOMY. 


M. Rei on the Pre peration of the Cerebellum for Dissec- 


tion.— Lhe cerebellum of the male should be selected, and of 


one who may have died in manhood of some chronic dis- 
ease ; It should be in as fresh a state as possible ; the brains 
of those who have died of typhus lose their consistence toe 
soon for this purpose; and where inflammation of the brain 
has existed the membranes are not easily separable. ‘The 
cerebellum may be detached by dividing the cerebri above, 

and the medulla oblongata below : it should then be place d 
in a bason under water, and the men: branes remov a with 
forceps: the membranes are prevented from drying, and the 
blood exudes more freely when the part is thus immersed in 
water. « The denuded cerebellum is now to be placed ina 
vessel, and to be twice washed by the aliusion of brandy, 
which may be suffered to remain on it some minutes ; after- 
wards alcohol is to be substituted, in which it should be 
twelve hours. When in this way, the surface is somewhat 
hardened, the membrane is to be removed from the deep fur- 

rows, 1n order that the spirit may everywhere pevetrate the 
mass: the spirit is then again to be poured over the prepara- 
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tion, which may stand a day or two. Finally, the alcohol is 
to be renewed, and the vessel closed and set by two or three 
months, till the part has acquired a grevish color, and is 
thoroughly hardened. It is right, during this time, to turn 
the pre par ation occasionally, and to contrive that every sur- 
face of itis freely bathed in the spiri’. 





M. Bosros on the Structure of the Nerves.—The author of 
this Memoir observes that two substanees enter into the com- 
position of the nerves—tie neuril ma, composed of celluiar 
tissue, and the medullary fibre. “Che ganglia are considered 
as composed of two parts: the medullary threads, in fact, 
penetrate into them, ave stripped of their neurilema, are roll- 
ed up. and (as it were) united together by a particular sub- 
stance, sometimes greyish, at others yellow or reddish. M. 
Bogros subjected the uerves to pew experiments ; from which 
it results, that. independently of the neurilema and the pulp, 
il central canal is to be recognized. With the assistance of 
tubes, nearly resembling those by which mercury is injected 
into the lymphatic vessels, but with finer points, he succeed- 
cd in injecting the nerves. No preliminary preparation is 
required for the experiment; it was even perforined upon 
living animals. 

M. Bozros found that when a nerve is pierced by the point 
of a prepared tube filled with mercury, the injection 4 
through all the filaments furnished by the nervous chord, 
their furthest extremeties ; it may be traced in the papillae of 
the skin, the mucous membranes, and muscles; the tajection 
also exteuds itself cowards tne origin of the nerve ; and lastly, 
when thrown into a single filament, it always extends to se- 
veral others, by means of anastamosing canals. If, after 
having injected the nerve, it is cut, around and regular open- 
ing is to be observed in ‘the centre of the pulp ; and, even 
without the injection, if the centre of the pulp is carefully ex- 
amined, an obscure point may be seen—that is the opening 
above-mentioned ; and by placing the point of thetube in 
this place, the nerve is injected. 

When a nerve is deprived of its neurilema by nitric 
acid, similar results are obtained: when, on the contrar 

‘ the pulp i is destroyed by an alkaline ley, injection is perform- 
: ed badly ; it stops, and does not present the same regular and 
cylindrical aspect. _If spirits of turpentine are injected, and 
P the nerve is then dried, the structure of the canal is visible 
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tothe eye. Mercury flows through the filaments of the great 
sympathetic nerve, and shows canals similar to those found 
in the other nerves. Thus, an injection thrown into the in- 
ferior cervical ganglion has penetrated through the cardiac 
nerves to the heart: and, from the branches that extend from 
it. When the injection yoackes the ganglia, they swell, and 
present the appearance of a number of canals communicating 
with each other, and turned and twisted upon themselves.— 
The injection of the intervertebral ganglia takes place in a 
peculiar manner: they swell immediate ly ; ; afterwards the 
Injection penetrates into the venous network, situated be- 
tween their proper surface and the covering with which thev 
are furnished by the dura mater, and thence into the veins of 
this membrane itself, At last, the injection is seen to pass 
across the roots, and to fall into the cavity of the dura mater ; 
a result which arises either from ruptures easily made in this 
point, where the pulp is very soft, or from this effusion tak- 
ing place througa natural openings. An injection cannot be 
thrown into the roots, nor a forticri into the spinal marrow : 
it could not pass above halfan inch when the pulp was torn, 
from whence resulted an opening through which the mercury 
escaped. “The injection penetrates into the veins some- 
times, but never ito the arteries or lymphatics. “The anas- 
tamoses take place by the meeting of the medullary canals, o 
by a confusion of the pulps: where they take, the nerve in- 
creases In Size. 

The injection has been performed on living frogs. At the 
beginning, convulsions were produced ; when it was finished, 
a perfect ‘paralysis was produced. These experiments have 
been repeated on the four classes of vertebrated animals. In 
an anatomical point of view, this discovery is very valuable : 
physiologically, the existence of a canal in the nerves opens 
a vast field of inquiry ; and as there is a law in the animal 
economy, that every cavity which is not lined by a mucons 
or serous membrane, is closed by an adhesion of its sides, if 
it is not preserved by the presence of some other body, is it 
not, therefore, pr obable that the medullary canal serves for a 
kind of circulation ?—Anderson’s Quarterly Journal. 


Preservation of Anatomical Preparations.—M. Bracconnet 
of Nancy hasapplied the persulphate ofiron, in consequence 
of its astringent and antiseptic properties, to the preservation 
of anatomical preparations, &c. It is very cheap, and com- 
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vines, with the greatest facility, with all the humors and soft 
tissties of animals, and preserves them both from putrefaction 
and insects. A brain which had been plunged for threc 
months in a solution of the salt, being put into a warm place, 
required a cousiderable time to dry it, but without shewing 
the least sign of putridity ; placed afterwards in water, It was 
sul preserved for seme time, but did not recover its pristine 
softness. Portions of the liver, spleen, lungs, and muscle 
nlaced in this salt, have equally resisted destruction. 
Archives Ceneralas, June. 

Dr. Maearmeyv, of ize Dublin University, cover his pre- 
paration jars with a thin plate of Indian rubber, which is after- 
wards varnished. ‘This is found to be very superior to lead 
or bladder, retains aleohol when used very perfectly, and 
adapts itseli readily to the variations of volume in the con- 
rents of the jar, from differences of temperature. 


Lon. Quart. Journal of Science. 


PHYSLOLOGY. 


M. Derermon on the Section of the Pneumogastric Nerves. 
We think that the following conclusions of the learned Edi- 
tor of the Bulletin, are more likely to prove correct than those 
of Dr. Wilson Phitip upon the same subject. From experi- 
ments on various animals, M. Defermon says, he has uniform- 
ly observed that there was little difference in the duration of 
life, whether the continuity of the nerve was reestablished 
after its section by means of a good or bad electric conductor, 
or whether it was not established at all. He also uniformly 
observed : 

]. That in the two cases, digestion always took place, and 
that the differences of digestion and respiration seemed to 
be proportional te the sufferings the animal had undergone 
in the operation, 

2. When digestion appeared to be most advanced, the ani- 
mal had sustained the least injury from the section; and 
Jarge animals lived longer than small ones, which were very 
speedily seized with asphyxia. 

3. The more the lungs are gorged with blood, the mcre 
rapid is the asphyxia, and the less advanced is digestion.— 
Tat is, the alimentary substances io the stomach are very 
liti:c altered, and little moist, inducing us to think, thai the 


fibres of the great sympathetic running to the stomach, must 
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have some influence upon the quantity of the gastric fluids. 
which, according to the experiments of MM. Leroyer and 
ae are indispensable to digestion. 

4. Mechanical irritation of the inferior part of the pneu- 
mogastric nerve did not appear to accelerate digestion ; or 
render it more complete. 

5. In causing a galvanic current to pass after the section of 
the pneumo- gastric nerves, the gorging of the Jungs is retard- 
ed, and the food contained in the stomach is sensibly differ- 
ent from that in the stomach of animals, on which the section 
has been performed without the galvanic current. 

6. All these circumstances, important as they scent. are 
only accessory : the real differences depend on the measlay 
of gastric fluids flowing into the stomach ; and the younger 
the animal is, that is submitted to the experiment, the more 
copious these fluids will be. 

7. ‘The wrinkles of the stomach indicate that much fiuid 
is poured into it during digestion. We can at pleasure pro- 
duce these wrinkles, by swallowing seltzer, or soda water, a 
fact which proves that they depend on the presence of the 
gastric juice. —Anderson’s Quarterly Journal. 


The Living Skeleton.—The miserable object, who has for 
some time been exhibited in London under the above title, 
has been made the object of so much misrepresentation, for 
the purpose of exciting public curiosity, as to render authen- 
ticated particulars with respect to him in some measure in- 
teresting even to professional men. We are induced for this 
reason to give insertion to the following detail, the accuracy 
of which may, we are inclined to believe, be relied upon. 

In person this wretched being appears to be about five 
feet seven inches in neight, and is reported to be about twen- 
ty-eight years of age. His general appearance is that of a 
man in the last stage of some chronic disease: his extreme 
emaciation, the expression of his countenance, the langor 
and want of energy in his movements, all contribute to pro- 
duce this impression. 

The upper extremities are much more reduced in propor- 
tion than the lower. This is particularly the case with re- 
spect to the upper-arm, which scarcely exhibits a trace of 
any thing but bone covered with integument ; while the fore- 
arm presents some appearance of muscle, though certainly 
only in avery faint degree: nevertheless the limbs can be 
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raised in almost every direction, to a position nearly hori- 
zontal, 

The lower extreniities, and particularly the legs, are less 
educed in size than in many persons wasted by disease ; 
the legs indeed, and more especially the right, are by no 
means deficient in muscle, the gastrocnemi being sufficiently 
well marked. 

The trunk of the body presents several deviations from the 
natural structure Thus, the sternum, instead of being con- 
vex cr flat externally. is bent inwards, or pressed towards 
the vertebral column, so as to diminish very much the capa- 
city of the thoracic cavity, and more especially at its upper 
part. {ower down, the ribs forma longer curve than usual, 
and the spine being somewhat inclined to the right, the left 
side appears much more full than the other. The pulsations 
of the heart are felt between the seventh and eighth ribs. 

The position of the scapula is likewise peculiar ; for the 
superior costa is drawn much more forward than usual, and 
the inferior costa in consequence ts thrown considerably out- 
wards, (instead of lying flat upon the posterior surfaces of 
ihe ribs) and the bone is raised upwards, so as to cause the 
individual to appear short-necked and high-shouldered. This 
circumstance, with the color of the skin, and more especial- 
ly of the countenance, which is peculiarly pale or rather livid 
would induce the belief that respiration and the function, 
connected with it. are laboriously and imperfectly performed. 

The abdomen occupies a very small space, and sinks in- 
wards towards the spine ; the distance between the edges of 
the lower ribs and the crist@ of the cla is at the same time 
very small 

‘The skin felt cold and dry, and seemed to be quite desti- 
tute of hair—the pulse was small, and about sixty—the voice 
not very deficient in strength. In addition it was stated, 
that he eats and drinks very sparingly ; that he digests and 
sleeps well; that his excretions are natural and regular ; that 
his mental faculties are sufficient developed ; and finally, thar 
that the sexual passion exists, but has never been indulged. 

Lon. Med. Repository. 


PATHOLOGY. 


Cicatrization of un Ulcer in the Stomach of the late Profes- 
sor Bectarp.—Iit is remarkable that Professor Beclard, 
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whose premature death has excited such general regret. 
should even, after his death, contribute to the promotion et 
the sciences that he cultivated with unremitted ardor. <The 
circumstances we are about to relate also furnish a striking 
instance of the influence of a rational treatment and strict 
regimen, over the inflanimations of the alimentary eanal. 

About six years from this time (1825,) after great exertions 
(mental.) and prolonged watchings, daring which he took 
Jarge quantities of coffee, in order to enable him to continue 
his studies during the hours usually devoted to sleep, he ex- 
perier:ced the symptoms of gastritis, which specdily assumed 
a chronic form: he vomited up the greater part of his food, 
and suffered frequent interna! pains. 

From that period he restricted himself to a very moderate 
regimen, employing local blood Jetting a few times, and fre- 
quent frictions on the epigastrium with tartar emetic oint- 
ment. It was Jong before he experienced any considerable 
relief, which, however, did not prevent him from persevering 
in his strict regimen, and in the habit of not eating or drink- 
ing any thing which could stimulate the stomach. He ulti- 
mately succeeded in calming the pains in his stomach, which 
returned only at very distant intervals. 


It isunnecessary to say, that his death was the result of 


an affection of the brain. On examination, a cicatrized ul- 
cer was found in the stomach, situated Gn is lesser areli, 
about four lines fromthe cardia. It was as large as a frane 
piece ; its surface was depressed, and was traversed by a firm 
cellular band, on each side of which was a fossa, the fundus 
of « 2ich was formed by the peritoneal coat of the stomach. 
‘he edges of the ulcer were neither red nor swelled, and the 
rest of the stomach was healthy. 

It may be presumed, that without firm and constant reso- 
juss: 4 tac patient the ulcer would probably never have 
icatrized ; and that the least deviation in point of regimen 
might have caused a rupture of the stomach —BAiilard de le 


Membrane Muqueuse Gastro-Intestinale, &c. &c. p. 558. 


Larvae or Insects iz the Hnman Stomach.—Case, with 
Remarks,*—Case.—A strong athletic countryman, who had 
been employed in the hay harvest towards the end of June, 
was in the following month attacked with an uneasiness In 
the stomach; which gradually increased to pain, occasional- 


* Extracted from a paper by Dr. Yule, of Edinburgh, in the Edin. Phil. Journal 
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iy severe, togetucr with total loss of appetite, emaciation and 
vreat debility. 

~ For some time the remedies usually administered in cases 
of indigestion were employed, but without any permanent 
relief. Atlength, after several weeks, a large hairy catterpil- 
fur was ejected from the stomach during a fit of vomittng, 
and from this time the patient daily improved until he re- 
eovered his former health. 

Remerks.—'roin the sircumstances of the case, it wasim 
possible fo ascertain with precision, the nature of the insect 
ro which this darva belonged; but the bands of black and 
brown longitudinally extended, and the long hairs with which 
it was beset. would induce us to refer it to the numerous tribe 
of moths (phalen@) or to certain apule, termed dragon-flies 
in this country (Scotland) by the common people. 

‘To whatever species of insect, however, it belonged,it must 
have lived for several weeks, and grown to its full size, in 
‘he stomach of the patient, as the symptoms under which he 
labored during this period, cannot reasonably be attributed 
t) anv other cause than its presence m that organ. 

Cases of this kind are occasionally reported, and demand, 
perhaps, more attention than they have in general received 
of late vears. The subject, however, is involved in much 
obscurity, from the difficulty of ascertaining the nature of the 
laree ejected in most instances ; for naturalist have hitherto 
paid but little attention to the structure and appearance of 
insects while in this stage of their existence. Some facts, 
however, upon this point have been ascertained, which shew 
that daree of very different kinds may inhabit the human 
stomach. ‘Thus, Dr. Reeve, of Norwich, in an early volume 
of the Edinburgh Medical Journal, mentions a case, in which 
the larva of the common house fly (musca domestica) was 
voided by a girl, after it had been the cause of much distress ; 
and an instance is given inthe useful and popular work of 
Kirby aud Spence, of several beetles (tenebrio molitor) having 
been vomited bya boy. ‘The /arva of this insect, we may 
remark, is the meal-worm of the country people, now little 
known from the general custom of using wheaten bread, in- 
stead of oatmeal cakes as formerly. 


Case of Tympanites Pericarpit.—Mr. Scott, of the Hay-— 
market, aged about forty-seven, had, for three or four years, 
been declining in health, but had not been under medical 
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superintendance, till a few weeks before his decease: no re- 
gular history of the complaint, terefore, could be obtained. 
He stated, however, that his appetite and strength had gradu- 
ally declined, but his chief complaint was a fluttering, a pal- 
peepee and a sense of anxiety about the region of the heart, 
vith disturbed sleep and frightful dreams. 

‘When seen a few weeks before death, his countenance 
was Jike that ofa perscn ina state of anemia. except that 
there. was also a chiloritic tinge in the skin; the pulse was 
full, quick, and irregular; there was a tendency to cedema 
about the ancles; the appetite was almost entirely gone, and 
the patient felt approaches to syncope on using any exertion, 
or ascending stairs. His m ind was desponding, and temper 
irritable ; the motions from his bowels wer ‘ perfectly healtiy ; 
the chest in every part resounded remarkably well, and i in 
the region of the heart, percussion elicited as cleara sound as 
in any other part; the Impulse of the heart against the ribs 
was very feeble, and scarcely audible ; it was also irregular, 
in correspondence with the state of the pulse.’ 

The patient died suddenly in February last, and the fol- 
lowing appearances are recorded by Dr. Johnson, as having 
been observed on examination after death; he was himself 
present. 

‘ The body extenuated, but still there was some peculiarly 
yellow fat on the chest and abdomen ; the muscles, though 
wasted, were of a vivid red color ; all the or gans In the ab- 
domen were sound ; on opening the chest, the lungs present- 
ed a beautiful blue appearance, sparingly mottled w vith w hite ; 
they were very sound. Between the lungs there presented 
itself a pellucid membrane distended with air. This w as 
found to be the pericardium, reduced to a most extraordinar y 
degree of tensity, and distended with a considerab!c quantity 
of air. The heat was small, not half filling the pericardium, 
and extremely degenerated in substance ; a great part ofits 
mascular structure being converted into a kind of fat; the 
whole was so lacerable, as scarcely to bear handling g; the 
parieties of the left ventricle were not more thai a quart r of 
an inch in thickness; the internal surface of the cavities 
were pale, wasted, and not containing a single drop of blood ; 
neither was any blood to be seen in the large vessels j issuing 
from the heart ; there was nothing particular in the structure 
of this organ.’ 

Dr. Jounson adds, “ That he has met with severai cases 
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where the heart was In the degenerated condition, but never 
before observed such a distension of the pericardium by air ;’ 
that itis quite evident, from the size of the pericar dium, 
and its extreme tensity, that this collection of air must have 
been of some standing, * and that this phenomenon accounts 
for the region of the heart being as sonorious as any other 
part of the chest, which is not usually the case.’ 
Anderson’s Qnarterly Journal. 

Note.—This report is highly interesting, on account of the 
rarity of the disease to which it relates ; ne rare, indeed, that 
Morgagui says he never saw an example of it,and Dr. Bail- 
jic seems to have been equally nnfortunate. 


SURGERY. 


Mr. Liston on Lithotomy.—The author attributes the nu. 
mer sabe deaths which occur after the operation of lithotomy 
to exhaustion from a protracted operation, and to infiltration 
of urine afterwards. We shail extract Mr. Liston’s reniarks 
on the latter.—Anderson’s Quarterly Journal. 

“ In order to do away with the danger, and also to facili- 
tate the extraction of the stone, the external incision should 
be made extensive. It should be made to pass well by the 
side ofthe anus. All stricture occasioned by the levator ani 
is to be relieved, the rectum being pressed to the one side by 
the finger of the left hand. The staff is then, and not till 
thea, to be felt for in the upper part of the incision, under 
the symphysis pubis (where it is covered merely by the mem- 
branecus part of the urethra,) and the incision into the neck 
of the bladder made from thence. In making the incisions 
thus, the operator does not interfere with the managenient 
of the staff; the surgeon assisting keeps that instrument well 
lodged in the bladder, and hooked firmly against the sym- 
physis pubis, so as to afford as much room as possible betwixt 
the urethra and rectum. It is not moved from the position 
from the time of its introduction, until the opening into the 
bladder is completed. 

+“ The preliminary incisions are made of course, with a 
sharp snloned knife, and is of little consequence whetherthose 
in the bladder are performed with a beaked one or not. The 
greater number of those surgeons who have studied this and 
other operations on the dead body are agreed, that the inter- 
nal as well as external incisions can be very well executed 
With the common operating knife. An opening sufficient to 
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admit the finger easily, is made by simply pushing the knite 
along the groove of the staff, and raising ita little upon the 
point, and throug h this, a stone of considerable size can rea. 

dily be made to pass; if, however, the stone is found to be of 
a large size, a narrow probe-pointed knife will be found the 

most conv enicnt instrument for enlarging the wound sufli- 

ciently.” 


Hyprocecte.—®M. Larrey presented a young military man 
at a late sitting of the Section of Surgery of the French Aca- 
demy, on w hom he had performed a radical cure of hydro 
che, ‘without employing any other means of exciting Intlam- 
mation in the tunica vaginalis, than allowing an clastic gum 
catheter to remain for a few moments within the opening. 

Dr. B. B. Simons has informed us, that several years since 
he cured a gentleman by the same means, except that the 
bougie was permitted to remain for some time.—Eirons. 


Large calculus passed from the Female Urethra.—A case is 
related by Dr. Sommer, in the Journal der Chirurgie und 
Augen-Hailkunde, (band 7, heft 1.) in which a female, ot 
nineteen years of age, alter suffering from pain in passing her 
urine, and occasionally retention of it, had a catheter intro- 
duced, by which a stone was discov ered obstructing the pas- 
sage. ‘I'he urethra was dilated by ferceps; the stone was 
grasped by them, and withdrawn. It was found to weigh © 
ten drs. and a half; its long diameter measured twoinches | 
and a quarter ; the transverse diameter was one inch and a | 
quarter: it was of a whitish grey color, tolerably hard, and 
rough upon its superfices. The patient soon recovered. 








Extirpation of the Clitoris.—An interesting, but unnecessa- 
rily detailed, account of this operation is given in Grafe and 
Walther’ s Journal der Chir urgie und Augen-Heilkude, (band 
7, stuck i.) The subject of it had existed in a state of com- 








deavors were made to afiord relief | by several celebrated Ger- 
man practitioners, as it was considered that the mental af- 
fection was dependent upon corporeal disease, and therefore 
susceptible of cure. At the age of fifteen years, the wretch- 
ed creature was still living in a complete state of imbecility ; 
and it now became necessary to confine her arms in bed, {0 | 
prevent her from committing incessant masturbation. As 
her intellectual faculties had fer a short time appeared some- 
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what improved, it became a matter of considerable impor- 
tance to put an effectual stop to the vice, which would so 
certainly have been the cause of her remaining in a state of 
mental hebetude. f 

After many fruitless efforts to effect this purpose by other 
means, the extirpation of the clitoris was had recourse to, in 
the month of June. The pati: at was watched, and her libi- 
dinous propensities gradually decreased. From this time her 
mental powers slowly improved. She learnt to write her 
letters, and was capable of receiving other instruction. She 
endeavored to atove for her imperfect powers of speech, by 
expressive sluns. ‘she made some progress in music. 

‘Two conclusions are drawn trom the case, by the anony- 
mous relator of it: 

Ist. “iat idtotism ts curable, if it is not dependent upon 
som congenital malformation. 

24. That onanism, particularly when carried to excess, 
will confirm a state of idiotism. 

It is observed that, although the disgusting practice of mas- 
terbation undoubtedly confirmed the mental imbecility of the 
patient, it might still be difficult to determine the primary 
cause of the idiotism. Self-pollution could hardly have ta- 
ken place at a very early age, and yet the state of fatuity was 
complete ; and the latter part of the treatment consisted al- 
most entirely in overcoming the disposition to the commis- 
sion of the vice referred to. 


Fracture and Consolidation of the Clavicle of a Fetus in 
Utero.—M. Devergie reported the case of a woman, who, in 
the sixth month of her pregnancy, struck her abdomen vio- 
lently against the edge of a table, in falling from an elevated 
chair. [he pain was very severe, and lasted a considera- 
ble time: at length however, it disappeared, and at the usual 
time she was brought to-bed of a healthy child, but which 

resented a large tumor in the region of the left clavicle. The 
child died on the eighth day ; and, on examinging the body, a 
fracture of the clavicle was discovered : the two fragments of | 
the bone had wrapped over each other a little,and were united 
by a solid and voluminous callus, which formed the above- 
mentioned tumor. ‘The two ends of the bone had also ac- 
quired a growth much greater than is met with in a healthy 
state. The author attributes this accident to the fall which 


the mother received two or three months previously. 
K 4 } 
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MIDWIFERY. 


Case of Rupture of the Uterus, an which Gastrotomy was 
suce:stully performed; related by Dr. L. Frank, Physioun 
to the Archduchess Maria Louisa.—Angela Grossi, of Parma, 
aged 44, had borne five children, and had reached the ninth 
month of her pregnancy, without the occurrence of any ac- 
cident. On the morning of the 9th of August, S17, Jabor 
commenced; and w hilst standing up, She was seize! with a 
faintness, accompanied with vomiting. She was therelore 
placed an her bed by the assistance of her husband and the 
midwife. Atthat moment she stated that she experienced a 
feeling of laceration in the abdomen, and also a sensation of 
there being two children. A surgeon, who was called in, 
asserted that the effort of vomiting had earried the child up- 
wards, adding that another might propel it downwards, and 
advising the patient to remain quiet. 

The midwife, however, remarking that the abdomen swell- 
ed, that the vomiting did not cease, and that the breathing 
became irregular, called in Dr. G. Rossi. On examination, 
he detected a rupture of the uterus ; and on consultatron with 
his father, and other medical men, it was unanimously re- 
solved to have recourse to gastrotomy. 

Two hours after the occurrence of the accident, the opera- 
tion was performed by Professor Cecconi, in the lett hypo- 
gastric region, precisely at the point where the feet of the 
child were felt. When the incision was made, the child pre- 
sented with the feet, and was extracted alive, together with 
the secundines. No bad symptoms are alluded to, and it ts 
stated that the patient was perfectly recovered forty days af- 
ter the operation. Three years afterwards she had a seven 
month’s child, which lived a fortnight After her recovery, 


a ventral bernia presented itself in the cicatrix, which, tho ugh 3 


irremediable, was not productive of much inconvenience. 


_  Remarks.—It will be remarked, that the history of the 
above case, as_ related by Dr. Louis F rank, is deficient in | 


some imostimportant particulars. Not to mention others, he 
has omitted to state whether any attempt at delivery by 
the vagina was made, or whether the endeavors for "that 


purpose proved unavailing. 


Extirpation of the Uterus.— 
of the uterus has, since the beginning of the present century, 


‘The operation for extirpation j 


heen performed in Germany no less than six or seven times} 
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‘Lie first of these operations was (in 1808) successfully per- 
iormed by Ostander in Gottingen, on a woman from whom 
he had, seven years belure, removed a cancerous tumour of 
the uterus. 

‘In 1815 the operation, or rather only the removal of a 
tumour from the cervic uteri, was performed by Profesor Rust 
of Vienna, but unsuceessfully, as the oatient only survived 
ele td: aysafter it. In 1817, Langenbeck extirpated a pro- 
Lup sed uterus, and with success. In 1822, Santer performed 
the still more difficult operation of removing an unprolapsed 
uterus. and since that time the same operation has been at- 
tempted in Berlin, Hanover, and Vienna. Of these attempts, 
two at least were unsuccess{ul—the resnlt of the third is not 
yet published. 

‘ This operation, though of late years revived, is not one 
ef modern inveation. In Sue, (Hist. des Accouch. Par. 
1786.) we find an account of the extirpation of the uterus 
having been successfully performed as early as the year 1560, 
by Andreas a Cruce, physician and professor at Venice. Nay, 
the removal of the prolapsed uterus was successfully effected 
twenty years before that period (in 1540) by one Carpus; 
and, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, the same 
operation was also performed by Zactus Lusitanus. In the 
same author also (Sue) are to be found several other cases, 
both successful and unsuccessful, of this operation, which 
proved that it is not one of modern date. 

‘These accounts, however, are not very explicit, and con- 
tain neither a description of the operations, nora very ac- 
curate statement of the circumstances under which they 
were performed ; and it is to Osiander, undoubtedly, that 
the merit belongs, of having improved this part of surgical 
science, and of having first systematically described the man- 
ner in which the operation should be effected.’ 


Edin. Med. Journal. 


Case of Cesarian Operation, by Dr. Scuoxpere, of Na- 
les. (Salebargh, Medtcinisch-Chiruryische Zeitung, May 
27, 1824.)—Elizabeth Hugh, twenty-eight years of “age, of 
very short stature, and w hen a child affected with rickets, 
had for several years past been subject to very severe attacks 
of convulsions, and on the 7th of August, 1323, towards the 
end of her first pregnancy, labor-pains came on, At the 
same time she was seized with convulsions, which resisted 


every means | could try, and continued for thirteen or fogr- 
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it teen hours, wherefore | determined on delivering the womai:. 
QO» a close examination, | found the mouth of the womb was 
dilated, that the waters had escaped, and the head of the child 
was foremost, but that the pelvis between the rami of the 
ischiae and pubes was extremely narrow. not more than two 
inches in width. Under these circumstances | called in a 
phvsician-achoucheur, who found the woman in this state, 
but had not an opportunity of ase srtaining if the child was 
alive or not: a circumstance which was to decide whether we 
should have recourse to the Czesarian operation, or the per- 
foration of the head of the child. In consequence of the un- 
i certainty whether the child was alive or not, and the (re- 
q quency of the labor pains, we determined to wait ull the fol- 
lowing morning. August 8th.— The wom in rested the whole 
of the night, and this morning felt considerably refreshed.— 
Ja our examinations we could distinctly feel the motions of | 
the child, which lay with the face foremost, and thus we de- 
cided on the Cesarian operation. which was performe:! at 
two inthe afternoon by H. Leuch, one of the surgeons to the 
hospital. An incision was made inthe course of the linea 
alba, from about an inch below the navel to the pubes. and 
j with a second the uterus was opened when in a state of con- 
he traction, a labor-pain having occurred at this step of the 
; operation The fingers were then introduced, the opening 
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in the uterus enlarged, and the placenta detached. The 
membranes were now ruptured, and the child in part re- 
moved from the womb; but just as the head was about to | 
be withdrawn, the uterus contracted round the neck of the 4 


child, and it was with some difficulty that the head could be 
extricated. The intestines now fell forwards, and were ij 
obliged to be kept back by an assistant; the placenta was 
then withdrawn but no arteries were secured, as the bleed- 
ing wes very slight. ‘The uterus was rendered as clean as 

ssible, all the ccagula being removed, and the parts were 
placed in their natural position. The integuments were kept 
together by means of sutures, and strips of adhesive plaster ; 
and over these, compresses and a broad bandage were appli- 
ed. 

The child, when removed. was alive, since it moved, and 
made continued efforts, during half an hour, to breathe : but 
notwithstanding all our efforts, it shorily died. The wonish 


went on remarkably well; the lochial discharge appeared in 
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the usual quantity ; and in forty-eight days from the opera- 
tion, sire was perfectly well. 


Extra-Uterine Fetius.—M. Baudelocque read a report up- 
on the case of extra uterine pregnancy, of which mention 
was male in a previous sitting of the Royal Academy of Me- 
d.cine The foetus appears to have been contained ina thick 
coriaceous Cyst, containing in its substance some calcareous 
concretions, and appearing to be dev-loped in the left failo- 
pian tube. “The foetus has all the characters of one of seven 
or eight months: it Is rolled up in the shape of a bali, and 
bent forwards. The tumor which was found in the abdo- 
men of the mother had existed for ten years, during which 
space of time tie foetus had remained contined in the abdo- 
minal cavity. The author of this case has not been able to 
obtain any precise information as to the history of this wo- 
man prior to her prezguancey, nor of the symptons that attend- 
ed its commencement.—Sulletin des Sciences Medicales, 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


A case of true Uterine Pregnancy, lusting upwards of three 
years, by G. J. Penxer, Uistrect Surgeon, lungbunzlau, in 
Boiemia.—A woman, aged 27, though very weak andg much 
emaciated, in the month of October, 12820, had all the symip- 
toms of pregnancy. About the mitdle of the fifh month 
she began to feel the motions of the child, and at the end of 
the ninth, felt the precursory pains of labor. A surgeon, who 
was called, found the pains weak, and the os uteri not much 
dilated, though sufficiently so to allow him to feel that the 
vertex presented. In consequence of the extreme weakness 
of the patient, she was treated with perma:ent and diffusi- 
ble stimulants, and with so much advant«ge, that at the end 
of six weeks she had regained the appearauce of health, and 
had returned to her ordinary occupations. <A few days after 
the coming on of the pains, the motions of the child became 
weaker, and at last gradually ceased. The size of the belly 
diminished, and the child appeared to be turned to the left 
side. ‘The menses appeared in the tenth month, and return- 
ed regularly afterwards In December, 1821, M. Penker 
was called in consultation, and advised forcible delivery 
which was not consented to. In October, 1822, he found 
the »s uteri above the symphisis pubis, inclined obliquely half 
an inch to the right side, with the fundus to the left. The 
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Hi posterior surface of the uterus, rendered as thin as a double 
{* * sheet of paper by the pressure of the head of the child. bad 
| descended very low in the pelvis, so as not to be farther than j 
an inch and a half from the orifice of the vagina’ The back ; 
and feet of tae child could be telt through theabdomen. Such 
was the state of the patient in March, 1825, up to which 
time she had refused to submit to any operation. The relator 
of the case promises to give the sequel at some future period. 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 


On the Dry Voltaic Piles of M. Zasmeoxt.~—The following 
is partofa report made hy M. Ampere, on a memoir relative 
to the above voltaic combinations. 

‘Tie energy ofthese drv piles ceases to diminish after two 
years: such, at least, M. Zamboni finds to be the case dur- 
ing twelves years’ experience. 

The diminution in the two first years varies according to 
the manner in which the pile is constructed. 

The pile is more energetic in summer than in winter. both 
with regard to the intensity produced, and the prumptitude 
with which it is manifested. 
if The tinned paper, called silvered paper, with black oxide 

nf of manganese, develops an electric force very superior to that 

i obtained when the paper is covered with a thin leaf of cop- 
per; the latter isknown under the name of gilt paper,( Dutch 
old paper. ) 

A pile for ined of dises of paper, tinned on one side, with- : 
out any interposing substance, produces electrical effects, 
which can result only from the circumstance that the metal- 
lic leaf, glued to the upper surface of the paper, touches it 
more intimately than it does the lower surtace of the papcr 
belonging to the element next placed above. 

M. Zamboni has examined whether in those piles, which 
be calls binary, the action of the elements takes place as in 
those whieh are composed of leaves of tin, covered with oxide 
of manganese, or in the reverse order. He found that one 
or the other of these results could be obtained at pleasure, by 
imbibing the paperattached to the tin, with various substan- 
ces. When oil was used the action was opposed to that pro- 
3 duced by oxide of manganese; when on the contrary, the 
if paper was imbibed with honey or alkali, a solution of sul- 
7 phate of zinc, or milk in a semi-coagvlated state, the binary 

| pile acts like those composed of elements powdered with ox- 
lide of mangaucse. 
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By using a dry pile of 1000 pairs, the plates not being 
more than five or six centimetres, (from two to two and one- 
third of an inch,) in diameter, ‘<1. Zamboni obtained by 
the condenser sparks of an inch in length, so that with such a 
pile an electric battery might be retained, conseqnently 
charged in a state of tension, which might be heightened at 
pleasure, by increasing the number of plates. 

M. Zamboni thinks that a pile of 50,000 pairs of plates, of 
the usual diameter of leaves of tinned paper, would be a con- 
stant source of electricity, of which the tension would equal 
that of a strong common electric machine. He promises 
that such an instument shall be constructed, and mentions 
Many interesting experiments to which it may be applied. 


Ann. de Chim. 


Natural Sources of Carbonic Acid Gas.—Bischoffand Nog- 
cerath, in Schweigger’s Journal, mentions a pit on one side 
of the Lake of Laach, in which they found many dead ani- 
mals, as birds of diffe veut kinds, squirrels, bats, frogs, toads, 
and also insects On descending into the pit, and s gr adual- 
ly sinking the head, they experienced the same sensation as 
‘when beld over a vat ina state of fer mentation. ‘The quan- 

tity ot gas evolved varies at different times. ‘Lhis evolution 
of carbonic acid gas is more striking in the volcanic Eifel.— 
On the right bank of the river Kyll, nearly opposite to Bir- 

resborn, there isa spring named Brudelreis; a provincal 
name for a boiling spring, and applied to this because it is 
perpetually agitated by large bubbles of gas, the agitation be- 
ing so great as to produce ¢ a noise heard four hundred yards 
off In its v icinity numerous dead birds are found, killed by 
the carbonic acid rising from the water; and persons who 
kneel to drink at the spring are driven back by the gas. As 
MM. Bischoff and Noggerath approached this spring, they 
heard the noise of its ebullition at a considerable distance, 
and by approaching their faces to the surface of the turf im 
the vicinity of the spring, fuund that it was covered witha 
layer of carbonic acid and gas. ‘They did not observe any 
deleterious effects produced on the surrounding trees or grass. 
On emptying the basin no more water was collected, shew- 
ing that it was rain, not spring water; but the gas continu- 
ed to rise through the fissures of the rock in some places, with 
such force as to feel to the hand like wind from a bellows. 
Lime-water poured isto one of the fissures became turbid, 
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and caused the appearance of cbullition again, but it was not 
ascertained whether the gas was pure carbonic acid or not. 
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The Medical College of South Carolina, commenced its 
operations on the second Monday in November, under ex- 
tremely encouraging circumstaner s—upw ards of eighty stu- 
dents attending, being an increase of thirty since last vear. 
To shew the progress whieh bas been made, and plan to be 


the Professors.— Editors. 

« Since the close of the Session, the Faculty, (having found 
their building, in many resnects, InNcommoudious) presented 
tothe Honorable Council of the City of Charleston, a Memo- 
rial, praying that this Board would advance a sum mt si jate 
to the erection of a Hall, adapted to receive and accommo- 
date properly the future Clases of the School, and offering 
in return au arranzement which would relieve the City from 
the burden of annual salaries to the Medical Officers of its 
Public Hospitals. With this proposal the Council, with 
characteristic munificence, complied, after due deliberation, 
It and careful examination into the future prospects and benifi- 
ti, cial aims of the College ; and advanced the sum of Filteen 
‘Thousand Dollars, to be laid out in putting up such an edi- 
fice as shall be creditable both to the City and to this Institu- 
tion.*f 

An incidental and important advantage in the arrange- 
i ment above alluded to, ts, that it will allow of the establish- 
ih ment of Clinical Lectures in the Wards of these Hospitals ; 
a mode of instruction which offers to the Student a mote pe- 
culiar opportunities of improvement in the practical know- 
} ledge of Medicine and Surgery, 

_ The Lectures ofthis School will be again resumed on the 
! second Monday of November next, and ‘delivered as follows: 







| On Anatomy, by Dr. John Edward Holbrook, Fee, — $20 
| — Surgery, by Dr James Ramsey, 15 
— Institutes and Practice of Medicine, by Dr. S. Henry 
t@ Dickson, 28 
q — Obstetrics and Discases of Women and Children, by 
Dr. Thomas G. Prioleau, 15 





* The plan of the Building has been drawn out, and contracts are now making for its 


erection. 
+ Atthe last Session of the Legislature, $10,000 was granted to this Institution, aus 


1 fF 
De : the building has considerably progressed, —£atlers. 
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pursued, we give the following extract from the Circular of 
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— Materia Medica, by Dr. Renry R. Frost, —_ 15 | 
— Chemistry and Pharmacy, by Dr. Edmund Ravenal, 20 
Natural History and Botany, by Stephen Elliott, L. L. D. 

Each Student, on making application at his first Session, 
shall receive from the Deana ‘Ticket of Mairiculation, for 
which he shall pay the further sum of Five Dollars; his name 
will then be enrolled on the College Books, as evidence that 
he has placed himself under the Government of the College. 

The requisitions of the Medical Society, with which every 
Candidate for its Diploma is expctad to comply, are as fol- 
lows :—He shall have attained the age of 21 years, shall sus- 
t2ina good moral character and respectable standing in the 
comtuunity, and shall have sudided Medicine three years 
under the direction of some established Practitioner. He 
shall also have attended tio full courses of the Lectures on 
Anatomy, Surzery, Institutes and Praetice of Medicine, Ma- 
teria Medica, Obstetrics, and Chemistry, of this Institution, 
or one full eourse at some other reputable Medical School, 
previously to becoming a member of the Medical College of 
South Carolina. 

Fach Candidate shall present on or before the first day of 
March of his second Session, a Thests or Dissertation upon 
some subject connected with Medicine, which having been 
inspected and approved by one of the Professors, he shall be 
ealled up and prsvately examined by the Faculty. ‘They 
being satisfied with his professional acquirements, he shall 
then defend his Thesis before the Medical Society, whose 
voice in his favor shall entitle him to his Diploma. A Pre- 
miun is annually offered for the best Dissertation or Thesis m 
the Latin language, to shew on the part of the Society a 
marked encouragement of Classical attainments. 

Students who shall have attended for two Sessions, any 
onc or more of the Lectures, shall be entitled thereafter to 
tree admission to such Lecture or Lectures. 

It is considered unnecessary to do more:than mercly al- 
lude here to the particular advantages which this Southern 
School of Medicine holds out to the Southern Student. 

In no other Medical School, (we are tully warranted in the 
assertion,) can be obtained specific instruction in the history 
and treatment of the diseases and forms of disease, inciden- 
tal to, characteristic of, and modified by the circumstances of 
his own native climate. He will here enjoy free and full 
opportunities of observing the management of Patients in the 
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Public charitable Institutions of the City, and of being pre- 
sent at such operations in Surgery as may be performed 


there. 


No where else can he arrive at the knowledge so impor- 
iant,so ueccssary to him,of the diseases of the negro and mu- 
latto races, or of their marked peculiarities of (emperm ent, 


habit and constitution. 


No where else in the United States will he enjov equal 

: similar opportunities for the acquisition of Anatomical 
knowledge, subjects being procured from among the color- 
ed pop: alation, in sufficient number fore. ery purpose, and 
proper dissections carried on, without offending any inc? 
vidual in the community. The impediments which exist in 
so many other places, to the prosecution of this study, are 
not sere thrown in the path of the Student; pubtic fceling 
being rather favorable than hostile to the advancement of the 


Science of Anatomy. 


Good Board and Lodging, can be obtained im situations 
convenient to the Lecture Rooms, for four and five dollars 


per week. 


S. HENRY D'CKSON, M. D. Dean of the facit'lite 


Charicston, S.C, August, 1825. 


We present our readers with the following Circular of the 
Columbia Medical College established in Washington, W hich 


was sent us 


The Medical Department of the Columbia College in the 
District of Columbia.—T he Columbia College in the District 
of Columbia, was instituted by an act of the ‘Congr ess of the 
United States, in the winter of 1821. Soon after that pe- 
-riod the Classical Department was brought into opcra- 
tion, aud a course of instruction commenced. In the sum- 
mer of 1624, the Medical Department was organized, and 
Professors appointed ; and in March, 1825, a course of Lec- 
tures consmenced on the different branches of Medicine.— 
‘Thesuccess which atieuded the commencement of the School 
has demonstrated the peculiar advantages of its location, and 


inspired its friends wiih the fullest confidence in its utility: 
and success. 


In order to embrace all the beuvefits of a winter school, 
the Lectures will annually commeuce on the first Monday in 
November, and continue to the last of February. During 


this 


period, Lectures wiil be delivered daily, and full courses 
be ciyenon the various branches of Medicine. 
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The Medical Professors are: 

Thomas Sewall, m. p. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

James M Staughton, u. D. Professor of Surgery. 

Thomas Henderson, m. p. Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

N. W. Worthington, m. p. Professor of Materia Medica. 

Edvard Cutbush, m. p. Professor of Chemistry. 

Yrederick May, up. Professor of Obstetrics. 

Such arranzements have been made as_ will furnish the: 
Protessor of anatomy with materials for demonstration, and 
the class with ainple opportunity for the cultivation of Prac- 
tical Anatomy. 

Provision has also been made for exhibiting to the class 
the Clinical Practice and Operative Surgery, in the Infirma- 
ry of the Washington Asylum, free of expense. 

The extensive and complete apparatus of the Professor of 
Chemistry, will afford every facility for displaying the ex- 
perimental parts of that science. 

The Medical College, situated in a central part of the 
City, about equidistant from the Capitol and President’s 
House, is a commodious building, and well fitted up with. 
apartinents suited to the purposes of the school. 

The following extracts are from the laws adopted by the 
Board of Trustees for the government of the Medical De- 
partment : 

Each Student, before he can receive the ticket of any Pro- 
fessor, shall pay five dollars to the Treasurer of the College, 
shall have his name enrolled on the College Books, and re- 
ceive a ticket of matriculation, as evidence that. he has 
placed himself under the government of the ‘Trustees and 
Medical Professors. 

The fees for attendance on the Lectures shalf be fiftcen 
dollars to each Professor, for the course. 

All Students who shall have attended two full courses in 
this school, shatl be entitled to attend succeeding courses 
free of expense. 

All Students who may wisk it, shall have the privilege of 
attending, gratuitously, the Lectures in the Classical Depart- 
mentof the College, on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Bo- 
tany, Natural History, &e. by presenting a recommenda- 
tion from the Medical Professors to the President of the 

College. 
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No Student shall be admitted to examination for a Medi- 
cal degree, till— 

Ist) He shall have attended each Professor during two full 
courses, or one full course in this College, and one in some 
other respectable Medical Enstitution. 

2d. He shali have studted three years under the direction 
of some regular Physician. 

3 He shall have satisfied the Medical Professors of his 
elassical attainments, ifhe be not a graduate in the Arts. 

4th. He shallhave entered his name with the Dean of the 
Medical Department, as a candidate for graduation, and de- 
livered to bim an Inaugural Dissertation on some Medical 
subject, thirty davs, at least, before the close of the course. 

There shall be an annual Commencement for conferring 
Medical Degrees, the time of which shall be as early after 
the close of the Lectures as the examination of the candi-’ 
dates will admit. 

Before a candidate can receive the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, he must pay thirty dollars tor examination, and 
five dollars for his diploma. 
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Atthe Aniversary Meeting of the Medical Society of South 
Carolina, the following officers were elected : 

Thomas G. Prioleau, m. D. President. 

George Logan, st. p- Vice-President. 

J. M. “Campbell, M. D. Treasurer. 

J. De La Motta, iw. D Secretary. 

Ervamining Committe.—Drs. J. Johnson, T. Aiken, J, 

Moultrie, f. Y- Porche, and Isaac Johnson. 

Book Commuttee.—Drs. James Moultric, William Michel, 
Thomas Y. Simons. 


Atthe Annivers sary 1 Meectiig of the “ Charleston Society of 
Emulation,” a Societv composed of the Medical Students 
of the South Carolina Medical College, the following officers 
were clected: 

*J. De La Motta, m. p., President. 

*Thomas Y. Simons, » p., Vice-President 

James W. Taylor, Secretary. 

Thomas A. Niort, "Treasurer. 


* According fo a law of the Socicty, nont bat Medical Practitioners com hold these 
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' Tue fourth number being, after considerable delay in the printing, now presented 
io the public, forming a volume for 1824; and Dr. Micuet having withdrawn, it be- 
comes the Editor to say a few words to the public and his patrons. 
| The Carolina Journal was undertaken merely as an experiment, and our expecta- 
> tions of its success were consequently far from being sanguine. We calculated upon 
having the whole labour ourselves, with but slight co- operation or aid; and we antici- 
pated generally lukewarmness and scepticism regarding its success. In these expec- 
> tations we have been in some degree deceived. We have discovered an important and 
pleasing fact—that there is a patriotic feeling among us, which is sensibly alive to the 
> prosperity of any undertaking which has any relation to the reputation or the good of 
our country, and all which is required is, to prove the value of any plan proposed, and 
aid will be given. 

Although having to contend with many grievous difficulties in the prosecution of 
this work—uno exertion having been made to form agencies and to distribute it through 
the country, that its object might become known, and the numbers being published 
= very irregulariy—yet the patronage is so great, and the disposition to increased pat- 
Pronage so evident, as to justify and demand a continuance of the work. The Editor 
| will not occupy the attention of the public with discussions upon the importance of 
Ssuch works. In a country like ours, it is evident, that, like the streams, which flow 
along and fertilize the earth, the distribution of Journals is calculated to add to the 
§ intellectual luxuriance and fertility, they embody much in a small compass, aad lead 
and direct the mind to inquiry and research. But above all, they awaken a generous 
| spirit of emulation—they draw forth the resources and researches of men—and thus 
=the most interesting facts connected with countries are collected and collated upon. 

Having obtained some experience in the publicafion of the four last numbers, the 
Editor trusts he will be enabled to make some important improvements. The object 
of this Journal being twofold, to elicit native research, and to disseminate the imProve- 
ments and advances which are making in our country and the civilized couniries of 
Europe, there will be appropriated from forty to fifty pages of each number to foreign 
and domestic intelligence; and the remaining portion to original articles and reviews. 
To obtain this object, all the American periodical works, and the most respectable of 
the European works, will be taken, from which the most important and interesting 
facts (according to the judgment of the Editor) will be extracted. For original mat- 
ter, the Editor must trust, in some degree, to the co-operation of his countrymen—in 
W hich trust he does not believe he will be deceived. It is further his intention to col- 

ect all the papers written by Drs. Lining and Garden, which have been published in 

he different British Journals, under the confident impression that, written by our own 
physicians, and illustrating, in some instances, our diseases and climate, they would 

e highly acceptable to the patrons of this Journal; and he would be happy to receive 
any papers which may be in the hands of the descendants of our early physicians, or 
iographies of our most distinguished physicians. 

The Journal will hereafter be printed by Mr. Seprixe, and published by Mr. W. R. 

. TrREapway, who will establish agencies, and to whom all communications regard- 
ug subscriptions will be made. All communications for insertion into the Journal, 
iust be addressed to the Editor. 

In order that no mistakes may exist, the Editor begs leave to say, that he will be 
lappy to receive any communications or reviews on the following subjects, viz. Medi- 
ine—Surgery—Natural Philosophy—Chemistry—Natural History and Agriculture. 
ransactions of the different Agricultural, Medical and Scientific Societies throughout 
he State or United States, will be published in the domestic intelligence gratuitously, 
# sent to the Editor. 

N.B. All communications must be post paid. 
Charleectan. Tan 1898 
























































